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COMMENT. 

'European Opinion on the War; Financial Possibilities and Perils; 

Tlte Constitutionality of Labor Legislation in the 

United States. 

SINCE the publication of our last number, the war with 
. Spain, which seemed then a remote possibility, has 

actually begun. Any discussion of its Justification, or any 
rehearsal of the long series of events which finally led to the 
rupture, would now have an historical interest only. But the 
i. attitude of European nations towards it may affect both the 
^H course of the war and the conditions of peace and has therefore 
^* a practical bearing upon current events. 

The general tone of English public opinion is as pleasant 
as it is surprising. The English press as a body credits us with 
humane motives, and holds that we are within our rights in 
waging war. Not that this view is unanimous. The sections 
of the press and the public which were most bitter against the 
^^L north in the days of secession, now favor the cause of Spain. 
^H Aristocratic organs like the Morning Post or the St. Jame^s 
^^MCacttte still "prefer Castile to Connecticut," the appearance 
^^■Df self-respect to the reality. Ultra-Conservative journals in 
^^Bbe north of England, which regarded the civil war as a tariff 
^^'squabhle, still scout the idea that considerations of humanity 
have any weight in the actual conduct of affairs. But these 
people no longer represent English public opinion. A genera- 
tion ago, those who sympathized with American national aspira- 
tions hardly had a foothold in English society; now they domi- 
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nate it. For perhaps the first time in a great crisis, the London 
Times is with us. 

Part of this change is perhaps due to international condi- 
tions. England feels herself without an ally in Europe, and 
is correspondingly anxious for cooperation in America — ^just 
as she was in Canning's day. But a larger part is due to the 
increasing democratization of English public sentiment. In 
the contest between democracy and flunkeyism, the influence 
of men like Mill and Bright has finally won a victory. In 
Germany, on the other hand, the course of events has been the 
reverse of that which has prevailed in England; and Germany's 
attitude to us has become less friendly instead of more so. The 
German spirit is far less democratic than it was a generation 
ago; and this movement of German thought has led German 
public opinion, such as it is, to sympathize with the divine 
right of other kings besides the German Emperor; to support 
the Turk in his dealings with the Armenian and the Cretan, to 
condone the oppressions of the Spaniard iin Cuba and make 
light of attempts to remedy them. Add to this the fact that 
Germany has become a trading and money-making country, 
and is brought into keener commercial rivalry with America, 
and there is no wonder the German press and public, with 
scarcely an exception, are quite ready to accept a distorted 
version of facts and motives. 

It might at first sight seem as though France with her change 
from an imperial to a republican form of government, would be 
less hostile to us as a nation than she was in the Civil War. 
But, in the first place, France is not a republic in the sense in 
which that name is applied to the United States. France, it 
is true, has no king; but her administration is bureaucratic to 
the last degree. The Zola trial may serve as an instance of 
the remoteness of modern France from liberal ideas as under- 
stood by English-speaking peoples. In the next place, the 
Americans whom the French have seen in Paris have not 
always been the most favorable specimens of what our coun- 
try can produce. We are thought by the large section of the 
Parisian public which takes the Figaro for its gospel, to be a 
nation of nouveaux riches, spoiled children of fortune, quick to 
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ape the vices of Paris, and incapable of appreciating its vir- 
tues. Finally — and this counts for most of all — France regards 
herself as the leader and champion of the Latin civilization 
against the Saxon. France is interested in supporting the 
credit of Spain, not only financially but morally. The more 
England and .America draw together, the more does France 
draw apart from both, France and England have for centuries 
represented two kinds of morality so different that each has at 
times been prone to deny all morality to the other. Most 
Frenchmen find it difficult to believe that our sympathy for 
Cuba is more than a pretense under which to cloak our greed 
of swlf. 

There will be one way to prove them wrong; that way 
is, lo decline to annex territory as the result of the war. If 
we do this, we shall furnish an object lesson in international 
morality which will be worth many times what the war costs. 
If we do this, we shall gain the respect of other nations for our 
motives; and shall give, to any Anglo-American coaUtion 
which the future may have in store, a standing and influence 
greater than that which belongs to its physical power alone. 
Of such a coalition the circumstances which have thus far 
attended the conduct of the war bear no little promise. We 
may hope that, as the result of these disturbances, we can secure 
a permanently better feeling toward nations like England, 
which understand us; and increased respect for our disinter- 
estedness on the part of other nations which do not understand 
as so well. These are ends in whose pursuit men of all parties 
and opinions can cooperate. 



Not the least important of the national problems which the 
war has crowded upon us is that of ways and means. This is 
not because any danger exists of lack of funds, but because of 
the effect for good or for evil which our financial measures 
must leave behind them. If, as the Senate Finance Committee 

ommend, greenbacks and "coining the seigniorage" are sub- 
IKitDted for bonds, the dangerous precedent, established in the 
StA war, of issuing government currency in lime of financial 
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pressure and maintaining or extending it when that pressure 
is over, will have gathered new and almost resistless strength. 
The proposed increase of internal revenue, on the other hand, 
revives the possibility of ultimately modifying our federal sys- 
tem of taxation in that direction. The occasional efforts to 
pass an income tax or to submit to the State legislatures an 
amendment to the constitution legalizing an income tax not 
levied in proportion to the population of the States, may possibly 
have consequences of a far-reaching character. Such a change 
might lead to a more scientific and equitable tax system, but 
it would afford a long-wished opportunity for experiments in 
socialistic taxation. 

The financeering of our last war supplied us with public ques- 
tions for a generation. High war duties called into being new 
industries which soon gathered sufficient political strength to 
maintain themselves permanently. In the same way, the civil 
war greenbacks produced political champions, who have suc- 
cessfully resisted their retirement. We are now confronted with 
the momentous problem whether these abuses of tariff and 
currency are to be stereotyped and perpetuated or arrested and 
corrected. Since "coining the seigniorage" means issuing 
treasury notes to correspond to certain idle silver in the treasury, 
and since treasury notes are in practice redeemed only in gold 
and not in silver, the effect is simply paper inflation. The 
treasury notes are greenbacks under a different name. The 
proposed issue of treasury notes under the fiction of "coining 
the seigniorage" would mean simply an addition to the pro- 
posed $150,000,000 of greenbacks, and the two form together a 
formidable attack cm our financial stability. If they should not 
be followed by a premium on gold, their advocates will use 
their apparent safety as an argument for further issues until 
a gold premium docs appear. The present is the opportunity 
for gold men to take a decided stand. We are at the parting of 
the ways between sound and wildcat financiering. 

Our new tax measures increasing the taxes on tobacco, beer, 
and other beverages are steps in the right direction. They 
should encourage the tariff reformer to work for their retention 
after the war is over, and to secure a corresponding reduction 
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in protective duties. Our new relations with Cuba may put 
the question of sugar taxes and Ijounties in a very new light, 

I and lessen to some extent restrictive tendencies. Expanding 
trade in the East may work in the same direction. Greater 
wealth and greater power will, however, put increased respon- 
sitiilities upon our Congress and our voters. Under such con- 
ditions ignorance or party spirit at home may yet prove as 
serious a danger as the armada of Spain or the yellow fever of 
Cuba, and to conquer these will be a moral victory as great as 
any that may be won by our army or navy. 

[jJnder our constitution, the general right to legislate with 
regard to the conditions and hours of labor belongs to the 

■ Stated As a consequence, there has been little uniformity in 
this im[>ortani department of law.j None of our States have 
gone as far as the leading states of Europe, in the direction of 
protecting certain classes of persons, especially women and 
children, from over\vork, or of protecting certain callings from 
■the special dangers incident to them. Many States have done 
Hit little in this respect. This confusion of legislation which 
s been worse confounded, however, by the fact that the inter- 
:atton of such laws usually belongs to the State courts, 
1 thai many laws passed by the States have been overthrown 
^y their ow^l courts on the ground of unconstitutionality, while 
similar ones have been sustained in other States. Thus, laws 
forbidding barbers to work on Sunday have been declared to 
be tuKonstitutional in California, Missouri and Illinois, though 
IfVaHd in New York. I^ws restricting the hours of labor of 
I and children have been overthrown in ItHnois, though 
I upheld in Massachusetts. 

Though these decisions have been rendered by State courts, 
\ they have often been based upon broad grounds. Thus the 
I Illinois law of June 7, 1893, which provided that women should 
I not be employed in any factory- or workshop more than eight 
l.hcmrs a day, or forty-eight hours a week, and which appro- 
i $20flQo for the salaries of factory inspectors, was over- 
n on the ground that it was class legislation, and that it 
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was "a purely arbitrary restriction upon the fundamental right 
of the citizen to control his or her own time and faculties." It 
was, therefore, a violation of Section 2 of the Constitution of 
Illinois, which provides that "no person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due process of law." 

In Nebraska, a law passed in 1891, providing that eight hours 
should "constitute a legal day's work for all classes of 
mechanics, servants and laborers throughout the State of 
Nebraska, excepting those engaged in farm and domestic labor," 
and imposing a fine upon any employer who should evade these 
provisions, was declared invalid by the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska in 1894, on the double ground that it denied freedom 
of contract and that it was class legislation. 

In 1895, the opinion of the Supreme Court of Colorado was 
asked by the Legislature with regard to a bill limiting a legal 
day's work to eight hours, and also with regard to an amend- 
ment, confining this limitation to laborers employed in mines, 
factories and smelters. The court held that both provisions 
would be unconstitutional, as violating the right of parties to 
make their own contracts, "a right guaranteed by our Bill of 
Rights and protected by the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States." 

Thus the Colorado decision bases itself in part on the Con- 
stitution of the United States, while the Illinois decision rests 
upon a clause of the State constitution, which is identical in 
form with part of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Holden vs. Hardy, which was rendered February 
28, 1898, marks a great advance upon these decisions, partly 
from the fact that it is the decision of the highest tribunal of 
the country, and partly because of the broad and liberal inter- 
pretation given to the law. This decision turned upon the 
constitutionality of a statute of Utah, which limited the day's 
labor in mines, smelting works, etc., to eight hours, and made 
a violation of the law a misdemeanor. The law was similar in 
its terms to the Colorado bill. It was contested on the ground 
that it deprived the defendant of the right to make contracts, 
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that it was class legislation, that it deprived the defendant of 
the equal protection of the laws, abridged the privileges and the 
immunities of a citizen of the United States, and deprived him 
of his property and liberty without due process of law. The 
Supreme Court, in sustaining this law, took the ground that 
"law is, to a certain extent, a progressive science; that in some 
I of the States methods of procedure which, at the time the Con- 
stitution was adopted, were deemed essential to the protection 
and safety of ihe people or ihe liberty of the citizen, have been 
found to be no longer necessary; that restrictions which had 
formerly been laid upon the conduct of individuals, or of classes 
of individuals, had proved detrimental to their interests; while, 
upon the other hand, certain other classes of persons, partic- 
alarly those engaged in dangerous or unhealthful employ- 
menis, have been found to be in need of additional protection. 
• • * • Of course, it is impossible to forecast the charac- 
ter or extent of these changes, but in view of the fact that from 
the day Magna Charta was signed to the present moment, 
amendments to the structure of the law have been made with 
increasing frequency, it is impossible to suppose that they will 
I not continue, and the law be forced to adapt itself to new con- 
ditions of society, and, particularly, to the new relations between 
employers and employees as they arise." The court accord- 
ingly held that the law was a legitimate exercise of the police 
power, and that it was not in violation of the Constitution of 
I Ihe United States. 

I This decision cannot fail to have a material effect upon State 

legislation and State decisions in the future. It will, of course, 

not be binding upon States whose laws do not come up for 

interpretation before the Supreme Court, and when a State law 

I is overthrown by its own court, removal to the Supreme Court 

lis excluded. But it will he surprising if it does not decidedly 

E influence the future opinions of State judges and bring the 

I western States, in which protective legislation has hitherto been 

Imost uniformly overthrown by the courts, into line with the 

§eastem States, like Massachusetts and New York, in which such 

rtective legislation has been upheld. 



THE CUBAN REVOLT AND THE CONSTITUTION. 

IN June, 1895, soon after the present Cuban war com- 
menced, President Cleveland recognized the existence of 
the insurrection and proclaimed the neutrality of the United 
States. By this step our so-called neutrality laws were put 
into operation, both as against the Cubans and as against the 
Spaniards.^ The operation of these statutes would have been 
in no wise different had the insurgents been recognized even 
as an independent state. They were, however, most anxious 
to be recognized as such. This would doubtless have aided 
the sale of their bonds, and perhaps would have embroiled us 
at once with Spain, thus indirectly assuring the result which 
they were fighting to attain. But to recognize a body as inde- 
pendent is simply to say that it is so; and to say that it is so 
when it is not so is to tell a lie. The Cubans were not inde- 
pendent, although we wished that they were, and hoped that 
they would get to be. The President had no right to tell a lie 
in the name of the American nation, and did not. Nor was 
there any reason for recognizing "belligerency." He had 
already recognized that a war was being waged, and that the 
insurgents were not mere bandits or rioters. They had no 
territorial or military contact with the United States, no sea- 
ports, no navy, no privateersmen. Spain, on the contrary, had 
seaports and a navy. For reasons of her own she preferred not 
to have the Cubans recognized as belligerents, technically 
speaking; but if we had done so, she could have exercised 
against our vessels the right of visitation, search, and seizure 
of contraband articles on the high seas, while we would have 
forfeited the right to complain of the war's injuries to the 
property of our citizens on the island. A recognition of 
belligerency is a detriment to the neutral, which should be 

* The Three Friends^ 166 U. S. I, decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, March i, 1897. The opinion and arguments in that case discuss the 
nature and effects of recognition of belligerency. 
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I avoided if possible. It is of material advantage only to a belli- 
I gerent with whom the neutral comes actually in contact, on land 
^ or sea.' 

Hence President Cleveland and his successor, up to the time 
when our own war with'Spain brought us into practical alliance 
¥fith the insurgents, gave them recognition neither of "bellig- 
erency" nor of independence. The reasons, however, were not 
andcrstood by most of our people, who were misinformed on 
the legal aspects of the question. Many, moreover, were 
anxious to provoke the war between ourselves and Spain as 
^^ soon as possible. The agitation was taken up in Congress, and 
^Kiboth Houses at the session of 1895-6 passed a resolution 
^Bexpressing their opinion in favor of recognizing belligerency. 
^^p]n the following December a resolution actually declaring the 
^H'indeiiendence of the Cubans, and offering mediation, was intro- 
^Bduced and pressed in the Senate. It was met with a quiet 
statement from Mr. OIney, the Secretary of State, that such a 
resolution would only express the individual opinions of the 
gentlemen who should vote for it, and would have no legal 
Lcffect, since the recognition of independence of a new foreign 
tatc is an executive and not a legislative act. The statement 
I precipitated a constitutional debate and the journaHstic and 
l-Mnalorial attacks upon the Secretary were hot; but they sub- 
E'ttded rapidly upon the production of the precedents upon 
■Vhich he relied,* and the resolution was dropped. The con- 
wersy of 1898, when a large party in Congress attempted to 
ike the whole jurisdiction over foreign relations out of Presi- 
Bdcnt McKinley's hands, is still fresh in memory. We have 
bseen enough of Presidential and Congressional diplomacy, ol'l 
their differences in method and effect, to realize the very great 
Biportance of the constitutional question, how far the Presi- 
int's power reaches in foreign affairs, and how far Congress 

*TIm allianCF now (Msy a) pro}i;ctoil with Gotnei' Iroops will doublless 

I rscognliion of belligerency. 
'See the iwa meniofandi piepared In the exoculivc departments SJid pre- 
mied by SenalOT Kale \Sen. Dots., S4Ih Congt.. 3d Session, Nob. 40. 56); alio 
ipcedi oi Senalot White, Februai7 35, 1397, and of Senator Spooner, April 
1%. ntfi. 
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has concurrent or superior jurisdiction. Had Congress the 
right to recognize Cuban belligerency? Had it the right to 
recognize Cuban independence? Had it the right to direct the 
course of diplomatic correspondence, and decide when the 
ultimatum should be sent? 

It must be remembered that the Federal Constitution was 
built upon the theory, long accepted as gospel by our states- 
men, that the best form of government is one in which the three 
great branches, legislative, executive and judicial, are entirely 
independent of one another. One is to legislate, another to 
administer, the third to adjudicate. Neither is to direct the 
other. The powers of sovereignty are to be so distributed 
between them that there shall be no duplication, no concurrent 
jurisdiction, which might give rise to possible deadlocks and. 
disputes. The theory is not always satisfied in practice, but as 
a general rule whatever power is granted to the executive 
branch is denied to the legislative, and vice versa; and certain 
it is that whatever power either derives from the Constitution 
is independent, and is not subject to direction from the other. 

The Constitution does not confide the whole subject of 
foreign affairs, or of diplomatic negotiations, in express lan- 
guage to either branch of the Government, but leaves the 
matter to implication from its express provisions. It empowers 
the legislative branch to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, to define and punish piracies and oflfenses against the 
law of nations, to declare war, to grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and to make all laws necessary to carry into execution 
any of these powers, or any of the other powers vested in the 
government of the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. It empowers the Executive — the President — 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
and to appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls. 
It empowers him to receive ambassadors and other public 
ministers. 

Diplomatic negotiations are conducted by ambassadors and 
other public ministers, and in rare instances by special com- 
missioners. The President's authority to send and receive 
these officials is absolutely independent of the legislature. It 
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is limited only to the extent of requiring the confirmation by 
the Senate of his nominations, the Senate thus acting in its 
executive capacity. Congress can indeed exercise great influ- 
ence through its power of appropriating money; but though it 
refuse to appropriate for the office, the President and Senate 
can send an ambassador if one is to be found who will go with- 
[ out salary and pay for his own outfit. 

' The highest result of diplomatic negotiations is a treaty; and 
the power to make treaties is also absolutely uncontrolled by 
Congress, the President acting with the Senate in its executive 
capacity. Yet a treaty is part of the supreme law of the land. 
It is of equal rank with an act of Congress. A statute abro- 
gates a prior treaty with whose provisions it conflicts, but a 
treaty has equal power over a prior act of Congress. Thus a 
tariff duty on some article may have been intended by Congress 
to be the comer-stone of our revenue system, yet the article 
may be transferred to the free list by the action of the President 
and Senate in making reciprocity treaties with the countries 
from which it is imported. So our anti-Chinese legislation 
could be repealed by a new treaty with China. The President 
[ and Senate can do things by treaty which Congress cannot do 
by statute. Congress cannot modify th^ alien laws of a State; 
I but a treaty with a foreign nation can give its citizens equal 
I privileges with our own. By a treaty, without consulting the 
\ House of Representatives, we surrendered Texas in 1819, part 
r o! Maine in 1842. and British Columbia in 1846. While the 
I first of these treaties was pending, Henry Clay introduced in 
I (he House a resolution reciting that, as Congress has power to 
I dispose of our terrilor)% no treaty to alienate any portion of it 
lis x-alid without the concurrence of Congress; but upon opposi- 
Ition it was dropped. 

Diplomatic business not relating to treaties consists partly in 

f negotiating informal compacts of similar nature, and for the 

rest in such work as the collecting and giving of information, 

requests for protection of our citizens, assisting them in the 

proteciion of their personal and property rights, and procuring 

r them social introductions. None of these acts are legisla- 

! in character. Diplomacy, therefore, is a matter entirely 
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entrusted to the President's responsibility; while at the same 
time it is eminently proper that he should ask the opinion of 
Congress before any step is taken which might require large 
appropriations, or which might decrease the revenue of the 
government, or which might lead to war. It has been cus- 
tomary for Congress to give its advice in the form of a resolu^l 
tion; but sometimes it has been put in the form of a statute.' 
Thus Congress has advised the President to make reciprocity 
treaties upon a certain basis with foreign countries. This 
advice is conveyed in the form of a statutory provision author- 
izing him to do so, but the statute conveys no authority to 
him, since his treaty-making power is conferred by the Consti- 
tution, and is unlimited. Still the provisions are very valuable 
as assuring him the moral support of Congress, without which 
he ought not to make such radical changes in our revenue 
laws. 

Among the exceptional cases in which the President ought 
to obtain the advice of Congress before taking any final steps, 
are those negotiations which may lead to war. War must be 
declared by Congress. It requires large appropriations and 
much legislative action. Before the President takes any step 
which might constitute a casus helix he should ask and obtain 
legislative approval. This was done in April, 1898, by President 
McKinley as a necessary preliminary to his threat of armed 
intervention in Cuba. 

The "recognition of belligerency" and "recognition of inde- 
pendence," which have been so much discussed within the past 
three years, are in their essence judicial acts. They are simply 
decisions, upon evidence duly presented, that belligerency or 
independence exists as a fact. The judiciary, however, for vari- 
ous practical and political reasons, refuse to take evidence and 
decide the question for themselves. It would often be absolutely 
impracticable to take the necessary evidence as to occurrences 
in foreign lands. It would also be most impolitic to exercise 
a jurisdiction which might bring the judges into collision with 
the executive government and bring the United States into 
collision with a foreign power. The judiciary, therefore, have 
always looked to the executive department of the government 
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uiformation upon this point; and when the executive 
department finds and announces that belligerency or independ- 
ence exists, then, and not until then, does the judiciary find the 
same. 

Bclh'gerency can indeed be recognized also by Congress, 
as through its powers to declare war and to define piracies. If 
war were declared against the Cuban insurgents, that would 
recognize their beihgerency at once. So, if the insurgents put 
privateers upon the ocean, Congress could legislate that they 
be not treated as pirates. Ordinarily, however, recognition 
must come from the executive; and I believe that never up 
to this time has there been a legislative recognition. 

I have never seen a tenable suggestion of any method by 
which the independence of a foreign country could be con- 
stjlulionally recognized by a legislative act. An appropria- 
tion act might provide for the pay of a minister to the new 
State: but it would lie with the President whether to appoint 
him, and the effect of the appropriation would be simply that 
the President, when deciding to recognize, would have ready 
money to open diplomatic relations. It has been suggested 
that recognition could be made under the war power; but 
declaring war against a people recognizes them only as belliger- 
ents. We admitted all through the late Civil War that we 
were at war with the Confederates, but we never recognized 
Ihem as independent. By its very definition a recognition of 
belligerency is a recognition that the belligerents constitute a 
Hate for all purposes of the war.' 

Similar reasoning will show that Congress cannot recognize 
the independence of a foreign country under its power to define 
piracies or offences under the law of nations. It has been sug- 
gested that Congress may recognize independence through its 
right to regulate commerce. That would he the case if it had 
the right to recognize commerce by treaty, but it has not. 
Indepcmlcnce of a foreign country is not recognized by any 
sUtme rcg:ulaling trade with it. Thus we have long had 
ItAttttes regulating trade with the Dominion of Canada, with 

*La«rr*nco, ttmrnnlUnnl Im-ji. §iGs ; WiXi'^ lnternaluinalLaie,Ji,^ Ed., p. 33 j 
I TktRttrtlbi. M explained at t66 i;. S., pp. S7-«. 
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the colonies of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island, and even with the single city of 
Chihuahua in Mexico. Nor can such a right be inferred from 
the fact that its exercise by the President might lead to war. 
If that argument were good, it would follow that the President 
has no right to recognize a new foreign state; but that right 
has been conceded to him, and has been exercised by him 
without question, in a very large number of cases during the 
past hundred years. There are many ways in which acts of 
the executive department might provoke a declaration of war 
from a foreign country. Circumstances are even conceivable 
in which the judiciary, or one of the States of the Union, might 
provoke hostilities. 

The President, however, is expressly given power to recog- 
nize independence of a foreign country in the most usual and 
proper method of performing that act, namely, by receiving an 
ambassador, foreign minister or consul. 

Recognition is sometimes effected by the President and 
Senate in sending a minister, or by the President in sending a 
commissioner, or, in case the new power is simply the suc- 
cessor of one previously recognized, as upon the revolutions in 
France, Brazil and Hawaii, by instructing the resident minister 
to maintain diplomatic relations with the new government. 

The political situation during the last years of the great 
Spanish-American revolution was similar in many respects to 
that which existed during the three years before the breaking 
out of the present war with Spain. Then, as of late, the Presi- 
dent was the conservative force, sympathizing indeed with the 
people of the United States in their strong desire for the suc- 
cess of the revolutionists, but impressed with the responsibility 
imposed by his oath of office, anxious to observe the duties of 
neutrality, and determined not to recognize the independence 
of the Spanish colonies until the moment when the independ- 
ence was an assured fact. Then, as of late, a strong party in 
Congress was determined to force the President's hand if 
possible, and to do everything which could be done by the 
legislative branch of the government to secure it instant 
recognition. The President was James Monroe. The leader 
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the radicals in Congress was Henry Clay. Many of the men 
rho assisted in establishing the Constitution were then still 
living, and every resource of ingenuity was exhausted in invent- 
ing some method of accomplishing the desired end by legisla- 
tive action. The history of these preliminary contests is, there- 
fore, most significant. 

The revolutions commenced in 1810. They met with great 
success, aUhough with occasional reverses. They were not 
confined to the interior of the country, but the insurgents held 
seaports and maintained many privateers and merchant vessels 
tipon the seas, sailing under many new flags. The present 
Argentine Republic, — then officially called the United Provinces 
of South America and generally known by the name of its 
metropolis, Buenos Ayres, — was free from Spanish control 
after 1812, although it did not declare independence until 1816. 
New Granada and Venezuela were held by the patriots for a 
lai^e part of the time after 1815, and from 1819, when Bolivar 
entered Bogota, the Spaniards held but tittle ground. Chili 
was reconquered by the patriots early in 1817, and remained 
pacified, except one minor seaport, after April, 1818. By his 
annual message of December, 1817, President Monroe 
announced that the belligerency of the principal insurgent 
governments had been recognized, Mr. Clay was not satisfied, 
and projected a motion to acknowledge the government of 
Buenos Ayres and perhaps Chili. This motion was never 
actually made, and his subsequent course shows that in all 
probability it was dropped on account of the constitutional ina- 
ity of Congress to adopt it. On March 24, 1818, when the 
was in Committee of the Whole upon the appropriation 
Mr. Clay moved an appropriation for a minister to the 
"hMlependent provinces of the River Plata in South America" 
(meaning the Buenos Ayres government). This would involve 
assertion by Congress of the right to acknowledge the 
idence of this province; but upon the following morn- 
r. Qay redrafted his amendment, striking out the word 
rpendcnt," and providing that the appropriations should 
available "whenever the President shall deem it expedient 
send a minister to the said United Provinces." In support 
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of this, Mr. Clay said "that, without unconstitutional inter- 
ference with the executive power, with peculiar fitness we 
might express in an act of appropriation our sentiments, leav- 
ing him to the exercise of a just and responsible discretion." 
Even in this form the resolution was opposed by John Forsyth, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and by 
William Lowndes, one of our greatest parliamentarians and 
then the leader of the house; the latter maintaining that "it is 
the exclusive right of the executive to manage our foreign 
relations," and that "we should present a single front," since 
the President only can communicate, negotiate and treat 
with foreign nations, so that the initiative should be left to him. 
Mr. Clay made two great speeches in support of his resolution, 
but it was defeated by seventy votes. On May 20, 1820, he 
succeeded against the opposition of Mr. Lowndes, and by a 
majority of five, in passing a resolution through the House 
declaring the expediency of the appropriation for such minis- 
ters or minister as we "may send to any of the governments of 
South America which have established and are maintaining 
their independence of Spain." The matter went no further. 
On February 9, 1821, he made a similar motion, which was 
defeated by seven votes. On the following day he introduced 
a resolution declaring the sympathy of the House with the 
South American revolutionists, and "that it will give its con- 
stitutional support to the President of the United States when- 
ever he may deem it expedient to recognize the sovereignty 
and independence of any of the said provinces." This resolu- 
tion he carried after a speech in which he declared that he "con- 
cluded that both Congress and the executive had this power, but 
that the most regular, ordinary and usual course was by the 
executive; and it was, therefore, proper to assure him of the sup- 
port of this House." His reason for supposing that Congress 
had the power is not disclosed. The committee to lay this reso- 
lution before the President was politely received by him with 
the declaration that he would take it "into deliberate considera- 
tion, with the most perfect respect for the distinguished body 
from which it had emanated." Meanwhile President Monroe 
had sent commissioners to South America to inquire into the 
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real state of affairs there. He had postponed active measures 
until his treaty with Spain for the acquisition of Florida and 
confirmation of our right to Oregon had been assured. The 
straggle of Spain had become hopeless, and at last on March 8, 
1822, nearly twelve years after the commencement of the 
struggle, he sent a message to Congress stating that in his 
opinion the time had come to recognize these republics, and 
asking an appropriation for the salaries and outfits of the 
ministers. The House adopted resolutions stating that it con- 
cnrred in his opinion and instructing the Committee of Ways 
I anti Means to prepare an appropriation bill accordingly. 
Recognition was given by his reception of the Columbian 
lininister on June 18, of that year. 

In 1836 great excitement had arisen among onr people over 

Jie revolution in Texas, and Mr, Clay, now a member of the 

■Senate, again took Ihe lead by introducing a resohition that its 

independence "ought to be acknowledged by the United States 

(whcne^'er satisfactory' information shall be received that it has 

n successful operation a civil government capable of perforra- 

: the duties and fulfilling the obligations of an independ- 

3]t power; and, while conceding that the President under 

'the Constitution has the charge of our foreign intercourse 

and ought to take the initiative in an acknowledgment 

of independence of any new power, said that if "the Presi- 

mt should he tardy he may be quickened." The resolu- 

non was adopted. Daniel Webster said in the debate that 

[stinst a direct recognition he thought there existed strong 

ibjections; it was the proper function of the President to 

ike the lead in this matter." Mr. Clay maintained that 

tongress might recognize independence by a law regulating 

commercial intercourse; but neither he nor any one else has 

ever found a way of framing such a law so as to have the desired 

ffect. The House passed resolutions subsequently to the 

nc effect, introduced by Mr. John Y. Mason, the Chairman 

I the Committee on Foreign Relations; but his report made 

> claim that Congress had the right to recognize Texas, say- 

g, on the contrary: "By the Constitution of the United States 

I dtity of conducting negotiations and of superintending 
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our relations with foreign states is devolved on the President." 
At the following session President Jackson sent a message to 
Congress in which he stated that it was unnecessary to discuss 
the constitutional question, for "on the ground of expediency" 
he thought it better "that the expediency of recognizing the 
independence of Texas should be left to the decision of Con- 
gress." An interesting discussion followed in the House, John 
Quincy Adams opposing any form of words which would imply 
that Congress had the right to give recognition. The opposi- 
tion was successful. An appropriation for a diplomatic agent 
"to the independent republic of Texas" was changed so that 
the agent should be sent "to the Republic of Texas whenever 
the President of the United States shall receive satisfactory 
evidence that Texas is an independent power and that it is 
expedient to appoint such a minister." Under this appropria- 
tion the agent was actually accredited. 

It has been claimed that Congress recognized the independ- 
ence of Hayti and Liberia in 1862, but the act merely author- 
ized the appointment of diplomatic representatives to these 
republics, and fixed their rank and pay. It had substantially 
the same effect as the appropriation for Texas just quoted. 

In 1864, the House of Representatives, against the protest 
of Mr. Blaine, passed a resolution claiming that Congress had 
the right to prescribe our foreign policy and recognize new 
powers, and that the President was obliged to respect that 
policy in diplomatic negotiations. President Lincoln and 
Secretary Seward took the opposite ground, and the Senate 
(which up to very recent years has always maintained the 
prerogative of the executive department, to which in a sense it 
belongs) paid no attention to the matter. 

In 1876 Congress passed a joint resolution requesting the 
Secretary of State to convey a complimentary message from it 
to the Republic of Pretoria (the Transvaal); but President 
Grant vetoed the resolution on the ground that it inadvertently 
infringed upon the constitutional rights of the executive, say- 
ing: "If Congress can direct the correspondence of the Secre- 
tary of State with foreign governments, a case very different 
from that now under consideration might arise, when that 
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officer might be directed to present to the same foreign govern- 
ment entirely different and antagonistic views or statements," 

As Congress and the President have never actually disagreed 
upon these matters, the question has never been presented to 
the judiciary for decision; but the great weight of authority, 
including that of Stor)', is in favor of the view which, as I have 
just shown, is sustained by the great weight of parliamentary 
and executive opinion throughout the first centtuy of our 
Republic. 

The precedent established by Monroe and Jackson should be 
our guide for the future. As long as the President fails to 
obtain evidence sufficient to warrant him in recognizing a new 
foreign power, or as long as he finds it un\vise to do so. 
Congress should remain quiescent; for it has no power or 
responsibility in the matter, while agitation can only have the 
effect of straining our foreign relations and injuring the pride 
of the nation which is endeavoring to suppress the revolt, thus 
lessening the probability that our sympathy may ultimately be 
given effect by peaceful means. The President on the other 
hand, when he thinks that the time has come, or may have 
come, for recognition of independence, but when there is risk 
of war, may and should submit the case to Congress, and take 
no step in that direction without legislative approval — not 
because the Constitution makes legislative approval requisite, 
but because good sense and good politics require it. 

The wisdom of the Constitution, in entrusting such great 
authority to the President instead of to Congress, I do not 
intend here to discuss at length. Certainly experience shows 
that it makes for peace; and it is argued by many that delicate 
foreign relations, where a few hasty or ill-chosen words may 
make the difference between peace and war, can not safely be 
I'pnt in the funds of a body so much under the influence of ora- 
\arf and of journalism, so apt to be led by persons unskilled in 
ioreign history and character and in international law, whose 
action can be delayed by a small minority in one house and 
oratrDlled by a bare majority in either. There are certain 
special reasons, however, which have always been regarded as 
coDchtsivc in favor of confining diplomacy to the President and 
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his confidential advisers, no matter how wise the legislative 
bodies may be. 

One of these reasons is the secrecy of much of the informa- 
tion on which the negotiations must be based. That the Presi- 
dent cannot safely divulge it all has been conceded from the 
earliest times in the formula by which Congress calls on him 
for the information, excepting from the call so much as may be 
incompatible with the public interest to repeat. When the 
Constitution was framed, the President had mainly to rely upon 
secret reports of Government agents for his knowledge of 
foreign affairs, which the news bureaus were not well organized 
to convey. It is less so now; but even in this Cuban insurrec- 
tion it has been impossible to learn through the press the real 
state of facts, while the recent consular reports have been of 
such a character that it was deemed wise not to divulge them 
until their authors had got away safe from the island. 

Still more important is the secrecy with which diplomatic 
negotiations must be carried on, in order that they may be 
successful. Above all, the extent of the concessions which the 
Government would make as a dernier resort must be concealed 
from the foreign state. This will be perceived by any one who 
has conducted a business transaction, or compromised a law- 
suit. If on one side there is an individual who keeps his own 
counsel, while on the other side is a large assemblage who must 
debate the intent and method of every step in the negotiations, 
binding the negotiator by restrictions a copy of which (with a 
report of the debates) is at once laid upon the adversary's desk, 
it is easy to see where the advantage lies. On this ground 
President Washington placed himself when refusing to submit 
to the House of Representatives his instructions to Jay, saying: 
"The nature of foreign negotiations requires caution, and their 
success must often depend upon secrecy; and even when 
brought to a conclusion a full disclosure of all the measures, 
demands, or eventful concession which may have been pro- 
posed or contemplated, would be extremely impolitic; for this 
might have a pernicious influence on future negotiations or pro- 
duce immediate inconveniences, perhaps danger and mischief, 
in relation to other powers." 
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It may be vital that the wording of the later diplomatic 
commtmications, and especially of the ultimatum, be selected 
Vfith extreme care, in order that the civilized world may see that 
we are entirely in the right, and our enemy entirely in the 
wrong. The sympathy of neutral nations is no mere luxury 
in time of war. The event of the conflict may be determined 
by their regulations of neutrality, as for instance, in the extent 
to which they will permit belligerent cruisers to be supplied 
with coal in their own ports. Moreover, as we have just 
proved, it is possible for a third party to intervene in a war; 
and its sympathies as much as its real interests may determine 
the issue of intervention or non-intervention. Few will deny 
that a President and Secretary of State will draw more skillful 
state papers than are ever likely to emerge from a Congres- 
sianal debate. 

Finally, when war is threatening, it is of importance that 
negotiations should be so conducted as to postpone the out- 
break of hostilities until the moment when we are prepared to 
open them to the best advantage. Preparations must be made 
fur the mobihzing of armies: cruisers, cannon, ammunition, 
torpedoes, must be bought. Vessels in dry dock must be 
repaired. Vessels abroad must be recalled. If they are 
led, time must be allowed to arm them there before the 
itral is disqualified by the outbreak of war to render further 
itstance. Unpre pared ness in these respects must not be 
known to the foreign nations. The President must not say to 
Congress — that is, to the press of the world, — "I am apparently 
yacillating and aimlessly procrastinating because part of the 
lavy needs scraping and the rest happens to be in such and 
icb a position with respect to the other party's torpedo boat 
lestroyers." If the nation wants its wars to be quick, decisive 
id successful. Congress must quietly await the President's 
time for action, and then give him its prompt support. 
Its action should be a simple yes or no, like the Senate's action 
a nomination for office. 

The joint resolutions of April 20, 1898, which precipitated 
present war with Spain, will be of slight weight as a con- 
ntutional precedent, because of the manner of their adoption; 
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for they were a compromise, satisfactory in form to few of those 
who passed them. It is of some significance that legislative 
recognition of the insurgent government in Cuba was defeated, 
and mainly on the ground that it would be an attempt to exer- 
cise a function belongfing to the executive. 

The declaration that "the people" of Cuba are independent 
is difficult to construe.^ It is not intended as a recognition of 
independence of a new foreign state, as understood by inter- 
national law; for that proposition was rejected. But it is not 
permissible to put down anything in an act of Congress as mere 
rhodomontade, if such a result can be avoided. By familiar 
legal rules of construction we must find some meaning for the 
declaration if possible, and a meaning which will make it con- 
stitutional and valid. Such a meaning can be found if we treat 
the next two resolutions^ as passed with the knowledge tkat 
they would make immediate war with Spain unavoidable — an 
effect both intended and produced. By that war our citizens 
have become enemies of all Spanish subjects, so that all con- 
tracts between them have become void and all commercial 
intercourse illegal. Such a result, as far as the Cubans are 
concerned. Congress might well seek to avoid. The first resolu- 
tion will perhaps be construed by the courts as introducing an 
exception in favor of persons residing in the island of Cuba, so 
that intercourse with them shall remain legal, so far as not 
interrupted by actual hostilities or by Spanish occupation of 
their territory. 

^ ** Be it resolved, 

" First — That the people of the island of Cuba are^ and of right ought to be, 
free and independent." The italicized words were stricken out by the House of 
Representatives, but restored by the Conference Committee. 

• ** Second — That it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government of 
Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the island of Cuba, 
and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

*• Third— That the President of the United States be and he hereby is directed 
and empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United States, and 
to call into the actual service of the United States the militia of the several 
States to such an extent as may be necessary to carry these resolutions into 
effect." 
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The second resolution is undoubtedly unconstitutional, for 
Congress can not communicate with a foreign nation, nor can 
it direct the President how to perform his duties. It was 
entitled to most grave consideration from him, because it 
expressed the opinion and the wish of both Houses of Con- 
gress; but it would have had no legal effect, and no binding 
force upon him, if he had vetoed it and it had been passed over 
his veto. His signature added nothing to its legal weight; but 
his communication to Spain, in which he adopted its words, 
was valid as his executive act. For the war thus precipitated 
the President, therefore, is the person constitutionally respon- 
sible, just as a general is responsible for strategy which he has 
directed, even if he has, as against his own opinion, followed 
the advice of his staff. Whether the opinion and the wish of 
Congress, and the act of the President, were wise or unwise, 
timely or untimely, necessary or quixotic, must be left for his- 
tory to decide. No patriotic American can express now but 
one sentiment. 

Edward B. Whitney. 

New York. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN HINDU GILDS. 

I. 

nr^HE gilds of India can be traced back to about 600 B. C 
-'- But it is probable that they are still older, for when they 
are first mentioned it is as a factor of considerable importance 
in the state. Nevertheless, although the earliest law-books 
recognize the authority of the guilds, they do not assign to 
them so conspicuous a position as does the later law, and we 
may therefore regard the first six centuries before our era as 
a period of development in the life of the guilds, when these 
associations still had much to gain. But what they still lacked 
they had gained completely by the third or fourth century 
A. D.; and it is not likely that they ever possessed more power 
than they did at that time, although they have maintained a 
very autocratic position down to our own century, and even 
now in certain districts are practically the rulers of the business 
world about them. 

Unfortunately the oldest texts make no clear statement in 
respect of the powers of the gilds or of their organization. 
But their growth in influence may be inferred from two typical 
rules of the law-books. Gautama, about 600 B. C, says: 
"Laws of districts, castes, and families, when not opposed to 
sacred texts, are an authority,"^ and then adds to this the 
words: "Ploughmen, merchants, herdsmen, money-lenders, and 
artizans (are also authority) for their respective classes." Here 
local usage and the laws of castes still stand preeminent. But 

* As I cannot quote the original texts (here and in the following passages 
from the ancient literature) I will comprise in one note most of the references 
made to my authorities in the order given. G. xi. 20-21 (Vas. i. 17 ; xix. 7), xv. 
18 ; Y. i. 360 ; M. viii. 41 (B. i. i, 2, 3-7), 46 ; Vas. xvi. 15 ; M. viii. 219, 221 ; 
Brihas. viii. 9. On the possibility of gilds in the Brahmanic period, compare 
the use of other words for corporations and the early use of the later technical 
word in TS. iii. 4, 5, i ; AV. i. 9, 3 ; Ait. Br. iii. 30, 3 ; Kaushit. Up. ii. 20 ; and 
compare the piija and grdmaydjaka^ G. xv. 16 ; Mbh. iii. 200. 7 ; M. iv. 205 ; 
iii. 151, 164 ; Y&j. i. 161, 360 ; ii. 192 ; M. iii. 154 ; V. x. 4. In Buddhistic literature, 
the following passages : Cullav. v. 8 ; vi. i, 4 ; Mahdv. i. 7, i ; viii. i, i6ff.; Ep. 
Ind. ii. p. 98. From the Epic, further, Mbh. v. 34, 49 ; xii. 88, 29-30 ; 59, 49 ; 
140, 64 ; XV. 7, 8 ; iii. 249. 16 ; xii. 107, 10-32 ; ii. 5, 80 ; xii. 36, 19 ; xii. 321, 
143 ; N&r. i. 40, 155 ; x. i ; Brihas. xvii. 5ff. 



^ 
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in Manu's law-book, completed about the time of the Christian 
era, we read: "A king should enforce his own law only after a 
careful examination of the laws of castes and districts, gild- 
laws, and family-laws," where the laws of the gilds are already 
reckoned as on a par with those of castes and families. 

If the king was boimd to respect the laws of the gilds, he 
was none the less expected to see that the members of the 
gild followed their own laws. These laws were in fact as 
authoritative as royal decrees. This is a point often touched 
npon in the early law-books, where (in the words of Yajnav- 
alkya, whose code belongs to the beginning of our era) "the 
king must discipline and establish again on the path (of duty) 
all such as have erred from their own laws, whether families, 
castes, gilds, associations, or (people of certain) districts." 

Till the time of Vishnu's law-book, third century A. D,, no 
one of these gilds appears as preeminent, but in this work 
"metal-workers and smiths of silver and gold" are mentioned 
particularly, though this preeminence may be due to accident. 
But the circumstance is interesting, because exactly these gilds 
became the chief gilds of ordinary towns, and because they 
were very likely the first to band together in self-defence, all 
Ihc gilds originating in this way, but the goldsmiths perhaps 
first of all, since the old law in regard to smiths was so extremely 
severe as to call for some union on their part,' 

-MI compacts made by gilds as corporate bodies come under 
the general law of compacts, and both the older and later 
law-books content themselves with saying on this point that 
"the king should see to it that gild-compacts are enforced;" 
while in regard lo compacts made by the gild-members for 
their own obsen'ance, the older law enjoined that the king 
should banish the member who violated any agreement made 
by the association to which the offender belonged. 
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The reason why the gilds came into prominence just when 
they did is doubtless because it was at that period that the 
Buddhists arose, who reached the acme of their power m the 
period from the third century B. C. to the fourth century A. D. 
In accordance with this fact stands, too, the special prom- 
inence of gild-life in the eastern part of India, the home of 
Buddhism. As the Buddhists placed the warrior-caste before 
the priest-caste and gave unrestricted freedom to the third 
estate, it is not wonderful that gild-life is characteristic of a 
Buddhistic environment. The same, however, is true in regard 
to the Jains, a rival heretical sect, which also arose in the sixth 
century B. C. Hence it is, that on the one hand, early 
Buddhistic literature, from 350 B. C. onwards, teems with 
references to the gilds and speaks of the Heads of Gilds as 
of the highest social position, while on the other hand the seat 
of gild-power to-day is still found among the Jains (the Bud- 
dhists having left India), and especially among the descendants 
of those who claim to have come originally from the eastern 
seat of Buddhistic and Jain culture. Even in the earliest 
Buddhistic sculptures we find reference to gilds and gild- 
masters. From the literature we see that the Heads of Gilds 
were great house-holders who were not only high state officials 
but on occasion became kings, at all times being represented as 
in the social set of kings and princes, friends and intimates of 
the various Rajas of Oudh and Benares. They bore, too, the 
same name conferred to-day on the Heads of Gilds, namely 
Sheth, meaning optimus, the Heads being in name as in fact a 
literal aristocracy. The Sheth in old times was often addressed 
simply as house-holder, but with the connotation of land- 
owner, landed-proprietor. From the law it appears that there 
were gilds of various sorts, but the only prominent one in 
Buddhist literature is that of the merchants, those members of 
the "third caste" so oppressed by Brahmanism, so liberated by 
Buddhism. The Sheth who is a House-holder (a higher title) is 
sometimes the king's treasurer, as if the word (literally "house- 
lord") meant ruler of the king's house, for he is the chief official 
of the kingdom. The Sheth's office, either as treasurer or 
simple Shethi was, however, hereditary. Such, in Buddha's day, 
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were the great Sheth families of Benares and the neighboring 
towns. They represent a cross-cut through the ancient system 
of castes, a plutocracy perpetuating itself as an aristocracy. This 
view was adopted by the Brahmans themselves, who soon after 
this period began to make a sharp distinction between the very 
Tft-ealthy and the ordinarj' members of the third estate, who still 
remained a despicable caste "created for the king to devour;" 
till the new democratic tendency finds expression in the words 
of the epic sage, who says: "That which is called the zveallhy is 
a very important member of the state; for verily a man with 
money is the top of all creation." The great epic is full of 
allusions to the gilds. Their power is reckoned as equal to 
that of the army; their Heads must be "talked over" by spies 
when the king would subdue another kingdom; they are 
"supported by union," and the king is especially charged not to 
tax them too heavily, lest they become disaffected, which 
is represented as a very great calamity. As the epic was 
probably completed soon after if not before our era, it is 
interesting to notice that perhaps the modern Panchayat was 
already known at that date. For in one of the didactic por- 
tions mention is made of the "five, valliant and wise" who in each 
town "preserve order." They are expressly stated to be a united 
body "among the people," that is in the country. There is also 
one passage where the later Mahajans may be referred to in 
the epic. For many centuries this word (literally "big people") 
has designated the masters of the more important gilds as 
well as the gilds themselves. Nowadays it is usually applied 
in the eastern part of India to wealthy bankers and gold- 
merchants. The passage in the epic, however, does not cer- 
tainly use the word in its modern sense, and it is several 
centuries before the word occurs again in its modern meaning. 
In Ihe law-books of Narada and Brihaspati, assigned to the 
fifth and sixth centuries of our era, some new legal material in 
regard lo gilds is found. We learn that the gild is governed 
by a board of from two to five persons. The villages are 
directed to "take the advice" of such a Panchayat, which over- 
sees the affairs of smaller associations as well as its own. 
Banishment is the punishment of anyone who injures the joint- 
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stock of a gild or disobeys its laws. Banishment and con- 
fiscation of his entire property is the penalty for a man's failure 
to perform an agreement entered into by all the gild. The 
power of the gilds at this epoch is shown by the fact that 
the king mtist approve of whatever the gilds do to other people, 
and that there may be no mistake is added whetlter what they 
do is cruel or kind. This is a plain advance on the earlier law 
in this regard. The question as to what is to be done if a 
dispute arises between the Sheths and their gilds is also 
opened here, and it is ruled that the king shall act as umpire 
between them. On the other hand, if the king learns that a 
whole gild, actuated by hatred, is boycotting one of its own 
members, he is directed to "restrain them." All funds donated 
(by the king) to a single member of a gild shall belong to all 
and be divided among the gild, or bestowed on needy persons. 
All royal g^fts and all expenditures of the society are conunon 
to all. 

The gilds at this time (the fifth or sixth century A. D.) tried 
their own law-suits, but a right of appeal to the king as final 
court is permitted. If, however, a case is appealed and is again 
lost, the appellant must pay double what he was fined by the first 
court. A very decided stand is taken by Narada in reg^d to 
the old question whether scriptural law or local custom is 
authoritative. "Custom," he says, "decides everything and 
over-rules scriptural law." 

It is Narada who gives us the first rules in regard to appren- 
tices. From these it appears that a young man desirous of 
learning a trade was free to do so (in other words "caste" was 
not so strict an index of occupation as it is supposed to have 
been). The young man left his father's house and lived with a 
master. This master taught him and fed him and made him 
work, but might not make him do any other than the trade-work 
which he was learning. The youth was "bound out," for there 
is a special law which permits the master to compel the appren- 
tice's return should the latter run away. The apprentice might 
be whipped or shut up if he was disobedient. In fact he was 
to be "treated like a son." That he was bound out for a given 
length of time and that the advantage from his work was wholly 
his master's follows from another law, which specifies that in 
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case the apprentice has learned the trade more quickly than the 
contract called for, the time left over shall be his master's, and 
all the profit derived from the apprentice during that period 
shall accrue to his master. If agreed upon in advance, how- 
ever, the apprentice might be rewarded with a fee when he 
became proficient, but he should continue to work for his 
master till the stated time was up. The pupil is expressly com- 
manded to he humble before his master. The reason given is 
quaint enough to quote. "For science is like a river ever 
advancing downward to a humbler level: therefore as one's 
knowledge grows broader and deeper he should become ever 
more humble toward the source of his knowledge." 

Ver>* important evidence is given in regard to the gilds by 
the inscriptions on rocks and copper-plates, found over 
northern India. At one time we read of gilds presenting 
moneys as religious bodies, at another a man registers himself 
as "merchant Head of such a gild." In one inscription of the 
fifth century there is a very instructive account of a sun-temple 
built and endowed by a prosperous gild of weavers who had 
emigrated from their native district and after various hardships 
prospered sufliciently to build a temple. Here is brought out 
prominently the fact that a change of occupation is not unusual. 
Some of these weavers, it is recorded, took to other trades. 

Another inscription shows that the gilds acted as banks. 
They receive as a body moneys in perpetuity, a trust-fund, the 
principal of which they keep, but for the use of this they pay, 
to the beneficiary named in the grants, 5^ interest (a month). 
Here the sahhd, "gild hall," is spoken of.* 

A Nepalese legend of the third or fourth century records that 
Thana, which is minutely described, was ruled by a strong mer- 
chant gild." Later hterature down to our own time contains 
freqnent references to such bodies, but no thorough treatment 
of them is to be found, though the allusions to the conspicuous 
position held by the gilds and their Heads fully attest the 
correctness of the law-books in laying so much stress upon 
their power. 

* Coifu% In*. Ind., toI. Hi. No. i3 : Ntillt Ins. Arch. Surv., vol. It. p. 103. 
'Oppeninlhc JAu/rdj/nvrna/, 1878, p. 194; Bambay Ga**Hnr,yQ{. siil. p. 406. 
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The check on this power was held by the king in his preroga- 
tive of taxing at will whenever he could claim that 'Tiard times" 
induced hard taxes. Ordinarily a small tax is put on every 
marketable article, the tax to be paid in kind or in money. But 
when occasion arose the king might tax as he pleased or even 
take what he pleased from all subjects save the priests. When 
land-grants became common it was customary to have stated 
in them just what tax each trader or inhabitant of the town 
deeded in the grant was to pay to the grantee. Most of these 
imposts were decided by the king (or officer) "in consultation 
with the Heads of gilds."^ 

In the autumn of 1897, thanks to the courtesy of the dis- 
tinguished Sheth of Ahmedabad, Mr. Lalbhai Dalpatbhai, I 
was granted the privilege of an interview with the leading 
Sheths and Patels (head of artizan gilds) in that city, who 
very kindly consented to be questioned in reg^d to the rules 
and practices of their local gilds. The value of the informa- 
tion received lies partly in the fact that Ahmedabad is the 
center of gild-life in India; but particularly in this, that the 
gilds have no written laws and in many cases no clear plan of 
procedure in unusual circumstances; and that the power of 
the gilds is declining and their practices will soon be modified 
through the ever-increasing number of merchants and manu- 
facturers who do not belong to any gild, and whose methods 
are more modern, so that their influence is destructive of old 
conditions. Some of the statements made at this conference 
by the gildmen agree with those embodied in various reports 
of gilds published in a more or less fragmentary manner 
in different numbers of the Bombay Gazetteer. Others are in 
direct contradiction to the report. In the former case I have 
given precedence to what has already been published; in the 
latter, I have generally presented the corrected statement first, 
for in instances of this sort I inquired particularly of different 
members, both in regard to their personal knowledge and what 
they knew by hearsay, and when all agreed as against a printed 
record made by some official, I judged that they knew best. 
' It in regard to historical data I was unable to learn anything 

Compare the first Siajz grant in the Bhaunagar collection, pp. 67-69. 
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of value. In answer to what had happened in the past, the 
ntembers of the conference always referred to two or three 
aged Sheths who "remembered" this or that. Sometimes they 
remembered in unison, sometimes they remembered variously. 
When this happened they accepted it as a proof that there was 
"no use in asking about things too far back." I came to the 
same conclusion and omit all cases of divergent recollections. 

To the information obtained at Ahmedabad, I have here 
added what I could gather elsewhere in Gujarat and in 
Kiijpulana, collecting also what I could in other towns to the 
east and north. But I soon found that though the name 
remained and some gild-functions were to be found as far away 
as Lahore and Benares, yet it was always a lessening ripple as 
compared with the center of gild-interest in Gujarat, where 
indeed, after the earlier Buddhistic period, the gilds seem to 
have always had their firmest stronghold. 

To those unacquainted with modern conditions it may be 
necessary to say that the modern merchants, Vanias, are in 
reality the most important caste socially; after them come the 
priests. There are no warriors, and the Rajputs regard them- 
selves as a distinct caste. Small traders such as the Lohanas 
and Bhatias of Kathiawar usually claim Rajput descent, as do 
most artizans. But goldsmiths claim that they are pure 
Vanias. The merchants of the north, when not Parsees or 
Mahommedans, are usually either Shravaks, that is Jains, or 
Vulinuite Vanias, or Sroartas, that is Brahmans of the Shiva 
Euth; more rarely they are Meshris. that is Brahmans of the 
Vishnu faith. Thus it will be seen that all the old castes have 
become more or less mercantile. It may be observed, further, 
that gild-men are usually Hindus, who claim Aryan descent. 
But in the North. Mahommedans occasionally form gilds, i*s 
tbqr do in castes, in weak imitation of Hindu models. 



The Gild and Sheth or Patel, 
No perfect uniformity exists in regard to the names and titles 
[ ol gilds and their chiefs. But there is a general distinction 
I between artizan and merchant gilds. There is. again, a dis- 
thtctton between the village-gfild and the gild of a large town. 
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In a village there is sometimes but one gild and the head of 
the gild is then the head of the village itself, the PateL In 
many cases there is but one gild-occupadon, all other villagers 
being "outsiders," who do not belong to the "village-gild" 
at alL These outsiders are people of the lowest dass, pn1>Bc 
servants and the like. In scnne cases thev are recognized as 
"intruders/' that is as people who have come into the village 
and settled there but do not belong to it, "outsiders" with a 
touch of their profane birth still adhering to them. But all 
trades usually form one gild in a village, and the monbers 
form one corporate body against encroachments on the part 
of government or the entrance of new families with like trades 
into the village. 

Distinct g^lds are formed by the scission of separate gilds 
as the village grows into a town. But there always remains 
a loose trade-union between all the gilds even of a large city. 
The gilds thus separate are often identical mth caste. This, 
however, is not the case in very large towns, where, owing to 
outside influence and other causes, trade (gilds) and caste are 
more apt to be diverse. 

The complete gfild-system of a city makes a clear distinc- 
tion between the Panch or artizans' gild with the Patel as 
its head-man, and the Mahajan or g^ld of merchants, bankers, 
and large dealers, the leader of which is called a Sheth. 

This title of Sheth is used in two ways, the one I have just 
described, and another, according to which Sheth is a title of 
honor given to the head-man of the city, hence called Nagar- 
Sheth or City-Chief. As a merely complimentary title this 
name Nagar-Sheth may be applied to wealthy traders, but 
properly it is bestowed upon a prominent civilian who may 
or may not be a merchant. Not very long ago, at the time Mr. 
Lely wrote for the Bombay Gazetteer y the Nagar-Sheth of 
Ahmedabid was still a very influential person, but he has 
already lost much of his power, which has been taken by a 
leading manufacturer, a man who does not belong to any 
gildf but who by public gifts and wealth has won in the business 
irOfld a position of commanding influence, a fact indicative of 
he ntpid passing away of the old order. The Nagar Sheth of 
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.'Vhniedabad is the head of a great Jain family, and his title has 
been inherited for several generations. He is practically the 
leader of the religious community of the Jains, and a few years 
ago he and the chief of the cloth-makers' gild, who happened 
to be the head of the Vishnu sect, could, in Mr. Lely's words, 
"carry public opinion on a religious or serai-religious question," 
In other towns this title has become a mere name, and even in 
Ahmedabad the Nagar Sheth has now only a religious and 
social importance. For instance, at a time of famine he must 
walk around the walls of the town, pouring out an oblation of 
milk to the god of rain. As Sheth of the bankers' gild he is, 
apart from his civil office, influential socially, but his preemi- 
nence as City Chief was due originally to the standing of his 
family rather than to the importance of his gild,' It would 
appear, therefore, that we have in the Nagar Sheth the survival 
oi an office which corresponds very nearly to that of an old- 
fashioned mayor, though the incumbent of the office is neither 
appointed by the ruling power nor elected by the people, but 
chosen on account of his social superiority from among the 
gild-Sheths to represent the dignity and power of alt the 
commercial classes of the city. 

The usual Sheth, however, is the head of a gild of "big 
men," Mahajan, and a union of all trades in a small town is 
sometimes called a Mahajan, as in Broach, where the "city 
Uafadjan" includes bankers, money-changers, agents, brokers, 
cotton-dealers, and so forth, being in fact a sort of board of 
trade, or chamber of commerce, though it is also a protective 
dub against artizan-gilds. For wherever there are gilds of 
trttzans it becomes necessary to have some sort of union 
a^nst them. Otherwise on the slightest occasion of discon- 
tent a man of superior social rank would become obnoxious to 
great misfortune, since all the artizan gilds would boycott 
him. The only defence, therefore, is to be able to boycott the 
artizan and his gild. This is sometimes done, but generally, 
ihicc a mutual boycott is a mutual disadvantage, the mere 
ice of the union on the part of the victims of the artizans 
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leads to a more conciliatory tone, and unpleasantness is averted 
by mediation. 

The word Panchayat is applied in large towns to trades that 
are coterminous with castes. In Ahmedabad this would 
appear to be always the case. Mr. Lely's statement to the con- 
trary in the Gazetteer, vol. iv, p. io6, was contradicted by all 
the members of the conference, who said that the word 
Panchayat was used only when gild coincided with caste. 
But in other places, as in Surat, a Panchayat may include 
different castes. The same is true of the Panch Mahal district^ 
only here, where the population is small, the g'eneral trade- 
regulating merchants' gild is more apt to be dignified with the 
name Mahajan. As all the small gilds are called Panchs in 
Ahmedabad there would seem to have been evolved here a nicer 
terminology, by virtue of which the original application of 
Panchayat was more carefully preserved. In respect of the 
wider use of Mahajan, which obtains in some parts of 
Kathiawar as a designation of artizan gilds (according to the 
statement made in his report by Mr. R. Proctor-Sims), the 
conference was unanimous in saying that only when all gilds 
were united could they be called, as a collective body, Mahajan; 
and that no single artizan gild was ever so dignified. Nor 
have I personally found anywhere in Kathiawar corroboration 
of Mr. Sims' remark that tailors, blacksmiths, potters, and other 
lowly people "have each a Mahajan."^ The Patel of the black- 
smith-gild at the conference said he did not believe that the 
title Mahajan was applied "to any single artizan-gild in the 
country," and I am inclined to think he was right. Another 
slight error in Mr. Lely's account is found in his statement that 
in Ahmedabad "there are four castes of carpenters and there- 
fore four assemblies for caste purposes, but only one car- 
penters' Mahajan." The chief of the carpenters told me per- 
sonally that he was Patel of a Panch, not of a Mahajan, and 
that the castes were not true castes, for they intermarry. 

On the other hand, the same caste may have sub-divided 
gilds. This I found to be the case among the silversmiths. 

> Compare the Bombay Ganetteer, vol. ii. p. 321 ; vol. ill. p. 251 ; and vol. vUi. 
p. 265. 
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They all belonged to one caste but not to one gild. But it 
sometimes happens that one gild comprises different casts. 
Thus the chief of the confectioners stated that there were three 
castes in his gild. These were real castes, that is, the mem- 
bers of the gild were divided into groups which would not eat 
together nor intermarry. The chief explained this by saying, 
that the castes were geographical. This is probably so. In old 
days, one caste one occupation ; but now strangers with differ- 
ent habits and of different origin unite in one occupation as 
they drift locally together. 

There is an intermediate stage in large towns between the 
grcAt merchants' Mahajan and the humbler artizans' Panch. 
This is represented by the "pure Vania caste" goldsmith. 
The smiths of gold (and silver) are the highest Panch or the 
lowest Mahajan, depending on whether the goldsmith is at the 
same time a banker. If there are several goldsmith-bankers, 
they arc called a Mahajan. But the mere artizans belong to a 
Panch, as do all lower smiths, carpenters, masons, tile-makers, 
dyers, and so forth. Of these humbler organizations the most 
powerful is usually the tile-makers' gild, on the good will of 
which everyone is dependent, and which controls absolutely the 
sdll humbler but important gild of potters. 

The number of gilds in a town differs greatly, most large 
towns having from thirty to one hundred and fifty. In the 
fifth century of our era one of the late law-makers says there 
were eighteen gilds, but they have evidently been increasing 
in namber, as even to-day they show a marked tendency to mul- 
Itiply rather than decrease. The less important they are in any 
city, the more there are of them. Thus the gilds of 
leypore have not nearly the power of those of Ahmedabad, 

lich is a smaller city, but there are forty gilds in the latter 

ice while there are thrice that number in Jeypore. This is 
rather to the splitting up of the gilds themselves than to 
formation of new corporations. Where the gilds are 

luential they remain undivided. But when they lose the 
ificance they once had they tend to become mere clubs, 
which an irreconcilable quarrel will frequently cause to divide; 
so that the same profession will be represented by two opposed 
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factions. Even in Ahmedabad there are ten more gilds to- 
day than there were twenty years ago. 

In the country, when an outsider is opposed to the gild 
the Panchayat will deliberate on the case and invariably settle 
it in favor of the gild, unless the outsider be rich enough to 
corrupt the Panchayat or strong enough practically to overawe 
them. In ordinary cases the Panchayat of a village-gild prac- 
tically forbid all competition. 

The Panch may contain different castes, but the Mahajan 
may comprise different races. Ordinarily, however, two 
gilds to a trade is the limit of expansion, as in the case of the 
cloth-merchants of Ahmedabad, where workers in silk and in 
gold form two distinct gilds in the brocade trade. 

Apprenticeship. 

The old law to which I have referred above seems to have 
fallen into desuetude. No articles are made out, no premium is 
paid, and in fact there is no real apprenticeship. Artizan boys 
learn their trade at home or receive small wages while they 
learn it under a master, but in no case are they bound out, 
being free to leave their own work if they (or their parents) 
think it best to do so. The old idea of an inherited trade is 
generally kept, but it is violated frequently and with apparent 
impunity. Sometimes the boy's keep is considered a sufficient 
return for his work till he has mastered his trade. What may 
appear at first sight to be apprenticeship is in reality a private 
arrangement between a father and a master-workman, who is 
asked to take charge of the boy's education, but does not take 
the boy with legal formalities. Twenty-five rupees a year after 
the first year of training is considered sufficient recompense for 
the value of the boy's labor, and thereafter three rupees (one 
dollar) a month, till the trade is learned. In Jeypore, I was 
informed that there used to be a fine inflicted on any man 
whose son learned a new trade; but no other means to prevent 
a change of family occupation was ever taken, and nowadays 
the old rule is not enforced. 
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The Headman and Elders. 

The Sheth, or Headman of a gild, holds his position by 
hereditary right, which may, however, be set aside. But the 
right is that conferred by custom and is therefore very strong. 
Only unusual circumstances would prevent a son's succession 
to his father's position as head of the gild. The dignity of 
the gild is represented by its Sheth, so that the usual rule is 
(or the son to succeed provided he is fitted to uphold the 
moral and financial standing of the family and gild. Other- 
wise be is set aside. In this case the new Sheth is elected from 
a new iamily, not usually from the same family, as Mr. Lely 
asserts; who also remarks that the unworthy son "still retains 
the title," a statement denied by the conference. They said 
that a new family would in all probability be selected, but they 
admitted that the second son of an old Sheth might possibly 
get the office. 

The election is made by the whole gild and is settled by a 
majority vote. The case where a new candidate has to be 
selected appears to be rare, for the members of the conference 
unable to say what would happen if there were more than 
one candidate, or whether there would be more than one. 
Tbey seemed to think that only one name would ever be sub- 
mitted to the gild to vote upon, and 1 fancy that this is a 
fact, since the personal influence of the rich is very great, and 
they would rather settle the matter first among themselves and 
then submit the name to the whole gild pro forma. No one 
in the conference had ever heard of two candidates being put 
forward. They said that "of course the best and biggest man" 
would be made Sheth. But indeed to have any real candidate 
is extraordinar>'. Ordinarily the eldest son of the deceased 
Sheth becomes Sheth with only the form of an election. The 
proccdtu'e. however, as imagined by members of the confer- 
ence, would be as follows in case there was need of a new Sheth 
from a new family (I cite verbatim from notes made on the 
|l^iot): 'There would he but one candidate, for there can be 
one best and biggest man. The most influential men, 
ly coming together, on making in their minds the sad 
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discovery that the son of the Sheth was not fitted to inherit 
the dignity of his fathers, would agree upon that person who 
would best represent the gild, and having amicably agreed 
upon this man they would go before the gild and say, "Vote 
for this man." Question: "Suppose the gild refused to vote 
for him?" Answer: "The gild is sometimes opinionated in 
other matters, but we have never known a gild refuse to vote 
as its influential leaders directed it to do when the question 
was one of election." Question: "Do the venerable Sheths 
remember such a case?" Answer: "It is not remembered." 
In short, the gilds elect as the leaders select. 

These "influential leaders" are the elders or Council of the 
gild, and they too bear the name of Sheth, but only as a 
decoration. There may, however, be two real Sheths, in which 
case each Sheth is originally the Sheth of his own caste (gild) 
or sect. Thus the local silk-cloth gild of Ahmedabad has 
two heads, one to represent the Shravaks and one to represent 
the Vishnuites, and in nearly all the great city-gilds in 
Gujarat the two prevailing sects are thus represented. The 
sons of councillors inherit the title as a matter of courtesy and 
are often in reality the councillors of the next Sheth, so that 
the Sheth in council seem to represent an hereditary body. 
The proverb cited by Mr. Lely, loc, cit., p. io8, "Energy makes 
the Sheth, no one asks what family he is," represents a theoreti- 
cal possibility, and doubtless an historical fact, but not the 
present condition of affairs. 

In small country towns in Gujarat every leading merchant 
is politely called Sheth, as in Benares he is called Mahajan, or as 
in New England a country lawyer is called 'Squire. 

As a great part of the charity performed by the gild is of a 
religious character, when the Sheth is of a different sect to 
that of most members of the gild, and the latter have no 
sectarian Sheth of their own, the gild will often give over its 
charity-moneys to the Sheth of another gild of identical sect. 
Thus Shravaks with a Vishnuite Sheth will entrust their moneys 
to the Shravak Sheth of another gild, lest their own Vish- 
nuite Sheth expend them for a temple rather than for the 
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Shravak Pinjra Pol (asylum for decrepit animals). As for this 
seeming incongruity in so religious a community, it may be 
observed that the people are as conservative as they are religious, 
and though in a Shravak environment it sometimes happens 
that a Vishnuite Sheth finds his gild slowly becoming Shravak, 
yet he never thinks of relinquisliing his position on this 
account, nor does the Shravak majority think of ousting him.' 

Authority of the Sheth in Council, 
The gilds have been growing steadily more democratic, and 
in matters other than the election of a Sheth not infrequently 
stand out against the decision of the Sheth and Council. Half 
a dozen leading members of the trade make the council 
(though the number is not fixed), and these with the Sheth 
are recognized as gild-men apt to work for the interest of the 
whole body, so that there is no natural antagonism between 
gild and leaders. The Sheth and Council are, as it were, the 
president and cabinet of the gild. The interest of one is that 
of all, and in ordinary circumstances there is a ready acquies- 
cence on the part of the whole gild in any measure brought 
forward by the Sheth and supported by the Council. But 
occasions do arise when the whole body stand in conflict with 
ihcir officers. The venerable men who "remembered" for me 
assured me that in the good old days a gild never objected to 
any measure proposed by the Sheth and Council. But in these 
days many wish to adopt "perilous modern methods," others 
think that they ought to be consulted, and still others "lake 
every opportunity to object to authority." Only twenty years 
ago, as may be seen in Mr. Lely's report already referred to, it 
was possible to state tndy that the Sheth and Council have 
virtually the whole authority. The rather unwilling admission 
of my informants (it must be remembered that they were all 
Sbcths and Patels) tends to show that this is no longer the case. 

' Tb« ciljr Mah^ians are usually made up of Lohinas and BMiias. as well as 
V«Ua*. though, propeti; speaking, the lasl should Include the licst two. But 
Vulu In camroon patlaoce are bankers and ctoih-merchanls of the ShrSvaks. 
■bu i* li^men ol the Jain faith, or trading BrAhmans. such xs Mcshris, who are 
loniul In toroo locaUties : while Lohinas are Visbnuiie grain -dealers (the poorer 
•on being hasbftdilinea), as are Ihe Dhiiias. 
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I was in fact rather mournfully assured by various members of 
the conference that "a majority of ordinary members of the gild 
always can, and often do, carry a measure over the heads of 
Sheths and Council." In less gild-ridden towns and cities I 
was told that Sheths were now without much power, and even 
the Sheth and Council combined had only an advisory function. 
But it was everywhere recognized that this was a changed con- 
dition, and that formerly the advice of the Sheth was practically 
law to the gild. 

Officials and Meetings. 

The only officer besides the Sheth is the Gumasta or clerk, 
who in the case of the g^eat Mahajans calls the meetings and 
acts as secretary. The title really means an agent, and the 
Gumasta acts in this capacity in so far as he is authorized to 
drum up recreant members and urge them to attend the meet- 
ings. The Gumasta, if one exists (for there is often no such offi- 
cer), receives a salary; but no Sheth or councillor receives a 
salary or accepts any money in his official capacity, unless it be 
the Sheth of a Mahajan in a small country town, who may 
receive a fixed sum for collecting fees imposed by Government 
on his own and other local gilds. 

The duties of the clerk consist also in collecting moneys and 
keeping accounts, but he must discover and report transgres- 
sions on the part of members and "execute any order that may 
be given on the part of the corporation." To this description 
of the clerk's functions (furnished by Mr. Lely, loc, cit., p. 107) 
I am unable to add anything of importance. 

The meetings of the gild are held in the local Vadi or 
gild-hall; the clerk calls the meeting at the request of the 
Sheth or of any other influential member of the gild or on the 
demand of ordinary members. There does not seem to be any 
regular practice in this respect. The conference said simply 
that when a meeting was wanted by any important person or 
demanded by several members there was a meeting. Meetings 
are not held at stated intervals, but as occasion presents itself. 
If there is no clerk, the Sheth calls the meeting (when requested 
to do so), sending a written or verbal message to the different 
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members. If there is no gild-hall, any convenient room, as in 
the house or shop of one of the members, is selected for the 
meeting. So far as I could learn, there is an utter absence of 
formality at these meetings and no parliamentary rules are 
followed. 

Members and Fees. 

As occupation usually goes by caste, any member of a caste 
engaged in a certain occupation is, ipso facto, a member of the 
gild. In small towns there is often no entrance tee in artizan 
gilds, but the Mahajan exact one from new members. All 
sons, however, of a deceased member, without paying an 
entrance fee, become members of the gild on his decease, and 
are received into the gild without formality. Membership is 
a family right which once acquired is inherited. But from 
other new members an entrance fee is demanded, which varies 
from one hundred to three hundred and fifty rupees. A fair 
average of the fees of the more important gilds is three hun- 
dred R., or about one hundred dollars. But the borders-gild 
of Ahmedabad has a fee of only two hundred R. Three hun- 
dred are demanded by the cloth-gild; several gilds demand 
three hundred and fifty; and even five hundred was quoted 
as a possible fee, but no gild represented at the conference 
admitted that its fee was so high as this. Some of the artizan- 
gilds ask a fee of one rupee as matter of fonn. but their 
(ee is generally a dinner-party. The fee, though usually the 
same for all, may be partly remitted in the case of a desirable 
member who is too poor to pay the large sum demanded by 
some gilds. 

A discredited member may not return to the gild when 
once cast out (by vote of the gild). If his offence is a caste- 
offence his children are debarred from admission. The practice 
varies in different localities. In Jeypore, for example, a mem- 
ber is not dismissed, but he is allowed to drop out of the gild. 
Here too the sons may enter though the father has been 
informally ostracized. When the father has dropped out on 
account of poverty, the son that has prospered and desires to 
enter the gild may do so, not usually at once, but after some 
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years. There is no rule on the subject. It is largely a social 
question. If a member changes his business he of course leaves 
the gild, but he may be reinstated if he resumes it. A change 
of trade or business is not unusual, nor was it so in ancient 
times, though our notions of caste based on the law-books 
lead us to think so. As to a new entrance fee from reinstated 
members, in Ahmedabad the general opinion was that it was 
not customary to demand it. But in case a discredited or 
dropped member dies, while it is permitted to his son, it is not 
permitted to his grandsons to enter without a fee. If a member 
fails he is not dropped on this account. The gild investigate his 
business and if it is found that he has failed dishonorably he is 
dropped; if honorably, "the creditors in the gild accept a 
part of the debt and help him to tide over his difficulties when 
he repays all. But the funds of the gild are never used for this 
purpose." In this particular there is a difference between the 
gilds of ancient times (when it is expressly stated that they 
help their needy members) and of to-day, when all the funds 
are devoted to religious charity. No Sheth of the conference 
would admit that any gild-money was ever spent on a mem- 
ber of the gild, however much he might need it. Nor does 
the gild care for the needy families of deceased members. 

The dinner-party fee of artizan gilds is not always the rule. 
In Broach, for instance, the bricklayers demand a small fee of 
each new member. But generally the family (or it may be the 
caste Panchayat) raises money enough to give a dinner to the 
rest of the gild. The rite constitutes the entrance fee and is 
the only formality observed. This applies only to those who 
have learned a new trade different from their father's, and are 
hence obliged to enter a new gild. 

In many cases there is no fee at all. Thus in Bhaunagar and 
in Jeypore, one in Gujarat and one in Rajputana, there is 
no fee. It is customary only where the gilds are most strin- 
gent in their rule and most conservative. There is no annual 
snbscription (as Mr. Lely says there is), and consequently there 
no arrears to be paid. 

E. W. Hopkins. 

Us UaivenHf. 
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BANK CLEARINGS, INTEREST RATES AND 
POLITICS. 

' I ' HE volume of the Clearing-House Exchanges is often cited 
■*■ as an evidence of prosperity or depression, and with very 
good reason. The total amount of checks or "clearings" forms 
a sort of trade barometer, rising in fair weather and falling when 
the financial skies are overcast: and tins instrument is more 
sensitive to changing conditions than is often recognized. 

During the last six years business affairs have been several 
times greatly disturbed by political action. The silver party 
and the war party have frequently upset stable trade conditions, 
a panic has been precipitated by a monetary system based on 
the exigencies of politics instead of upon the laws of commerce, 
and a presidential election has been held which involved the 
very existence of civilization. 

The bank clearings have reflected ail these political errors 
and agitations. Production has been restricted and the 
demand for goods has been lessened by the baneful influence of 
political demagogues. The disposition to trade and the will- 
ingness to trust, in other words credit, has been frightened 
away by fears of a depreciated currency; and this diminished 
production and the partial obliteration of credit has caused a 
shrinkage in the volume of bank clearings. 

An examination of some actual clearing-house transactions 
may be of interest. 

It has been urged that the conditions of banking in New 
York are such that its clearings do not form an index of the 
general business of the entire country, and that the metropoli- 
Ua clearings fluctuate in changing financial weather to a 
greater degree than do those of other clearing-houses. There- 
fore, eight other cities have been selected from various parts of 
the country and their combined clearings are used in making 
op the following table of clearings for each quarter-year from 
1892 to 1897 inclusive. 

The cities considered are Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Louisville, Cincinnati, Minneapolis and New Orleans, 
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Year. 


Clearings in 
millions of 

Dollars. 
xst quarter. 


Clearings in 
millions of 

Dollars, 
ad quarter. 


Clearings In 
millions of 

Dollars. 
Sd quarter. 


Clearings in 
millions of 

Dollars. 
4th quarter. 


Clearings in 
millions of 
Dollars. 
Entire year. 


1892 


3387 . 


3459 


3422 


3959 


14229 


1893 


3641 


3480 


2629 


3147 


12897 


1894 


2905 


2936 


2823 


3295 


II960 


1895 


3007 


3307 


3184 


3638 


13137 


1896 


3091 


3214 


2851 


3373 


I253I 


1897 


3032 


3232 


3412 


3935 


1361a 


Average for 
•ix yesuv. 


3177 


3271 


3053 


3558 


I306I 



In 1892 the clearings represent a very prosperous year with 
the prosperous era extending well into 1893. Indeed the totals 
for the first two quarters of that year exceed by 275 millions 
the totals for the first half of 1892. At this point, however, the 
evils of an unwise currency system culminated in the panic of 
1893, which reached its height at about the middle of the third 
quarter of the year, and was evidenced by the shrinkage of the 
clearings from 3,480 millions in the preceding quarter to 2,629 
millions, — whereas usually the totals for the second and third 
quarters are about the same. Compared with the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1892, the third quarter of the money-panic year 
showed a shrinkage of 793 millions, or 23 per cent. It also 
was 424 millions below the average for the same period during 
the six years 1892-7. 

With the repeal of the silver-purchase act on October 30th, 
1893, business conditions improved and the clearings for 
October, November and December recorded a gain over the 
preceding quarter of more than 500 millions. Throughout the 
next year, 1894, the maintenance of the gold standard seemed 
at times in doubt and heroic measures were taken to sustain 
the government's gold reserve. Recovery from the panic pro- 
ceeded slowly, accompanied by very low prices for com- 
modities, — hence the clearings were unusually light. Indeed 
the total for the year was but 11,960 millions, considerably 
less than any other year from 1892 to 1897. 

By the following year all doubt as to the ability or the 
intention of the administration to maintain the gold standard 
had vanished. 

Through bond issues the needed gold had been obtained, 
business was reviving and the clearings for the year (1895) 
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plainly indicated it. The improvement was marked, and the first 
half of 1896 showed clearing-house transactions about eqnal in 
volume to the first half of the previous year. However, 
political matters once more became a disturbing element, when 
in July, 1896, the Democratic party adopted its free-silver 
platform. Business operations were at once curtailed, and a 
political panic overspread the country, the clearings for July, 
August and September falling to 2,851 millions as against 3,184 
millions during the summer of 1895. With the defeat of this 
menace of politics in November, 1896, men took new courage 
and business increased, as evidenced by the very satisfactory 
volume of clearings during 1897. 

It is to be noticed that the fourth quarter is almost invariably 
the largest quarter of the year, due to the large amount of 
settlements involved in harvesting and moving the corps. In 
1893, this quarter was less than the first or second quarter, both 
because of unusually low prices for produce and also because 
of the continued stagnation of business due to the panic. In 
all the other years the last quarter was the largest of the year. 

The following table shows the clearings for New York City, 
and it will be observed that their course corresponds very Jairly 
with that of the eight cities already considered: 



IS91 


'10046 


as6a 


7891 


9861 


3666J 


i>93 


9879 


84H7 


6.92 


6701 


3I36I 


1894 


S938 


6010 


ssao 


6859 


143B7 


I8« 


6499 


7688 


7»i7 


8436 


39B41 


1896 


jasi 


7147 


6514 


79S6 


38S70 


■S97 


Toai 


7126 


9333 


I00S5 


334»7 



Another way in which political action affects business affairs 
is seen in its influence upon the rate of interest which borrowers 
must pay upon loans. For the purpose of illustrating this 
effect upon discount rates, a record has been made of the rates 
at which prime bills receivable have actually been discounted 

' The atnoiint of cleariags repotted at New York afier April, 189a, wai les- 
aeaed b; tbe establishment ol Ihe Slock Exchange Clearing-House, which 
1 Uic volume ol checks requited in paymenl of itock sales. 
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during each month of the last six years. These notes were 
given for actual merchandise and were all endorsed by the same 
concern, a large wholesale house in New York, whose credit 
has been of the highest throughout the six years and for many 
years before. 

These notes are described in the following table as "Endorsed 
Bills Receivable." 

The second class of notes considered, consists of the obliga- 
tions of parties engaged in the handling and distribution of 
wheat. They are only such as are rated as worth one million 
dollars or upwards, and their notes are secured by warehouse 
receipts for wheat. In the table these notes are classed as 
"wheat paper." 

Discount Rate 

^*'®- EndonSd Bills 

Receivable. 

1892. 

October, %% 

November, 5 

Dec. I, A)( 

15, 5 

1893. 

January, 5 

Feb. I, 4 

17, 4ji 

24» 5 

March i, 5 

9. 5^ 

14, 6 

April I, 5 

May I, 5^ 

13, 5^ 

June I, 5^ 

15. 6 

July I, 1% 

18. 7^ 

Aug. I, 8 

14. 10 

Sept. 1 10 

7. 8 

12, n% 

23, 6 

Oct. I, 6 

18. 5^ 

Nov. I, 4^ 



Discount Rate for 
Wheat Paper. 


Gold Reserve in 
U. S. Treasury. 


6jt 


$119 


MUlions. 


6 


124 


(t 


6 


124 


»C 


6 


--- 




6 


121 


t« 


5 


TO8 


(t 


5>i 


... 




6 


... 


(1 


6^ 


103 


»t 


6« 


... 




6^ 


... 




6>i 


106 


t( 


6^ 


96 


Ct 


7 


... 




7 


94 


<( 


7 


... 




1% 


96 


(« 


8 


... 




— 


99 


t( 


Practically no 
market at any 
rate. 


96 


<t 


8 






8 


94 


«« 


7 


... 




6 


84 


(t 



Panic of *93 due to the 
operation of the silTer- 
purchase Act and an 
unwise currency system. 
The panic reached its 
height about Sept. r. 
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i«93. 

Not, II «( 

Doc 1 3« 

1894. 

Jm- I %% 

Feb. 1 3 

MMch 1 3 

April I aj< 

Mv I, aji 

Jnw » aji 

Jolj • ^M, 

Aug- I. ajf 

Sept- I zyi 

Oct. I, 3 

Not. r 3 

Dec. 1 3 

1895. 

J«n. 1 3 

Feb. I, 3 

13 4 

Uarch i 33^ 

>4 4 

AprO 1 4ji 

tS 3fi 

M«T I. 3 

J"« I «« 

J«ir I. 3 

Aug. I. 3V 

Sepi. 1 3J< 

" 4 

33 4X 

Oct I. 4ji 

Not. I i^ 

Dec. a,. .. 4 

ao. 4« 

1B96. 

J«. 1 6 

Feb. 1 6 

MMch I sJi 

April I. sj< 

lUj 1 4^ 

J-i" ' 4 

Joir * 4K 

ao, 5ji 

"4. 6 

Aug. 1 7 



1% 



6Ji 



b. (^ iSds, Band Ihh 



July, ^96, I>eaiocritiEe K*- 
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Diacooot Rate 










Date. 


for 


Dbeoont Ru. for 


Gold Reaenre in 




Endorsed Bills 


Wheal Papw. 


U. S. Treasnry. 






Receivable. 










1896. 


* 










Sept. I, 

18, 


9% 

8 


8 


$101 Millions. 


8 per cent., gradually 
woricing down to 7 per 
cent, a few days before 
the election of Nor. 9d. 


--- 




Oct. I, 


7 


1% 


124 


It 




24, 


7 


8 






Nov. 3, 1896^ Election day: 








money rate drops the next 


Nov. 9, 


S}i 


(>% 


"7 


cc 


week to 5)^ per cent., and 
"wheat paper** from 8- 
per cent, oetore the elec- 


Dec. I, - 


4 


5 


131 


t« 




9^ 


W 


«# 




tion to ^ per cent, after. 


1897. 










Gold reserve strengthens. 


Jan. I, 


3}i 


5 


137 


i( 




Feb. I, 


3)i 


■... 


145 


iC 




March i, 


3H 


4 


148 


it 




April I, 


3^ 


... 


152 


it 




May I, 


3% 


No 


153 


tt ^ 


Very large bank deposit* 


June I, 


3}i 


Wheat Paper 


144 


it 


and low money rates. 
Western banks loaning 


July I, 

Aug. I, 


3ii 
3% 


offered. 


140 
140 


tt 
tt 


money in New York after 
taking all *' wheat paper** 
offerM. 


Sept. I, 


4 


\% 


144 
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ter. Rates begin to stif- 
fen. Large gold imports 
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reserve. 

to 


March i, 


4 


4 


167 


it 




April I, 


5 


5^ 


174 
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From the foregoing table it will be seen that the interest rate 
has closely followed political action as it in turn threatened or 
favored business stability. 

During the '93 panic the rates rose as high as 10 per cent., 
falling, however, in November after the repeal of the silver- 
purchase act to the more normal level of 4j4 to 6 per cent. 

Again in December, 1895, the rate for "Bills Receivable" 
rose one and one-half per cent, as the result of the "Venezuela 
Message." Later the Democratic platform of 1896, disturbing 
all legitimate business, was a most potent element in compelling 
borrowers to pay large interest rates during the summer of that 
year; while the result of the election promptly reduced the 
current rates. In September, the political situation dictated 
an 8 per cent, rate; in December, money was abundant at 4 
per cent. 
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The malign influence of politics is thus shown; first by a 
lessened volume of clearings, which means fewer business 
transactions; and secondly, by an increased interest rate, which 
means greater expense in the conduct of business. It reduces 
the opportunities of business and increases the cost. 

Business settlements are effected by the use of money and 
credit, and as it is well known, the great majority of transac- 
tions are settled by the use of credit instruments and not money. 
A slight contraction of the money currency may have no 
appreciable effect upon trade, while unwise political action often 
destroys the effectual use of thousands of millions of credit 
instruments, and entails widespread loss upon all business 
interests. 

Charles E. Curtis. 

New Haven, Conn* 



TWO PLANS FOR CURRENCY REFORM. 

T F the progress of currency reform seems slow and laborious, 
-^ the forward movement halting and the goal remote, we may 
do well to pause a little for breath, to take a calm survey of the 
distance already accomplished and the height gained, as an aid 
and stimulus to further endeavor and ultimate success. And 
the two plans for currency reform, embodied the one in the bill 
of the Secretary of the Treasury presented in the House of 
Representatives, December i6th, 1897, the other in the report 
of the Monetary Commission bearing date December 17th, 
1897, furnish a convenient ground for such a halt. Both of 
these proposed measures come with an authority and embody 
a maturity of knowledge and reasoning which no plans pre- 
viously advanced could claim. The bill prepared by Mr. 
Carlisle, when Secretary of the Treasury, and discussed in the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency in 1894-5, was 
the work of one untrained in banking and finance, however 
great his judicial and economic wisdom and learning; it repre- 
sented the opinion of but one section — ^and that the smaller 
one — of a divided party; its only mission was to awaken 
interest and furnish a concrete object for discussion, largely 
antagonistic. The bill of the present Secretary of the Treasury 
is, on the contrary, the work of an experienced banker and 
financier, holding high office in an administration brought into 
power solely on the currency issue; the dominant party shows, 
as it always has shown, far greater coherence and subordination, 
and its chief, the President, commands the loyal respect and 
confidence of all its members. 

In like manner we may compare with the report of the 
Monetary Commission the so-called "Baltimore plan" for 
currency reform, put out in the fall of the year 1894. This 
latter was essentially a bankers' plan, elaborated by men who 
had felt the full pressure of the calamitous months in 1893, and 
were resolved to do their utmost to remove what they judged 
to be some obvious causes of financial disturbance. But the 
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knowledge of these causes among the public was not wide- 
spread, and the right of the authors to speak with authority 
was not widely granted; they too had to content themselves 
with doing pioneer work, opening up a path to be enlarged 
an<I laid on solid foundations by others after them. The Mone- 
tary Commission's report, on the other hand, is the work of a 
vastly more representative body, armed with authority far more 
deeply rooted and wide- reaching; it appeals to a broader con- 
stituency and commands from the outset a larger measure of 
approval. 

But the progress in the three years from 1894 to 1897 is not 

be measured solely by the change in political conditions 
hich has given us a united executive and party in place of a 
'esident and House at sword's points, nor by the development 
of a class measure into a national one. The postulates of the 
two Uiest plans, the axioms on which both Secretary Gage 
and the Monetary Commission have based their proposed 
remedial legislation, are highly significant as marking great 
and necessary advance along the line of sound financial under- 
standing. Secretary Gage, in explaining his bill to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, begins thus: "The objects I 
>|uve in mind in the series of provisions offered by me are: 
*, to commit the country more thoroughly to the gold 

idard, remove so far as possible doubts and fears on that 

It and thus strengthen the credit of the United States both 
at home and abroad." Compare with this the statement of 
the Monetary Commission, as follows: "We submit ... a 
plan tor currency reform, in the hope that it will, if enacted into 
law, accomplish, so tar as possible, these results; first, to 
remove, at once and forever, all doubt as to what the standard 
value in the United States is, and is to be; second, to estab- 
thc credit of the United States at the highest point among 

nations of the world." That the standard meant is the gold 

idard is set forth later clearly and in terms. 
No one can read these opening sentences without perceiv- 

the advance which has been made. The word "gold" has 
been robbed of many of ils terrors since the St. Louis platform 
and the campaign which followed it; just as it was one thing to 
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be an Abolitionist in 1835, quite another to be one in i86a 
The believers in the gold standard no longer have to fimh their 
confessions of faith to the closet and family hearth, or at best 
the ear of a friend at the club; an encouraging evidcnoe of 
growth in common-sense and righteousness. For a kmg 
time we hardly dared look the facts in the face, much less 
breathe them aloud; a "dollar as good as any other dollar * nas, 
financially, our summum banum. Now, the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the one hand, and on the other a committee of men 
of weight and distinction, representing every section of the 
country, join in declaring that we have and must maintain the 
gold standard, and thereby establish and strengthen the 
national credit at home and abroad. 

Any analysis of a scheme for reform, involvii^ many and 
serious changes, may well start wnth the endeavor to determine 
from what side the author approached his plan, to learn if he 
holds a brief for any opinion or system which may throw light 
on his whole course of reasoning or procedure. Without mak- 
ing distinct avowal thereof, Secretary Gage leaves no room 
for doubt as to the shape in which the problem presented itself 
to his mind. To "strengthen the credit of the United States 
both at home and abroad," and to "strengthen the Treasury 
in relation to its demand liabilities;" these are confessedly his 
aims in proposing the changes embodied in his bill. That the 
nation's credit and its public purse should be the chief objects 
of the solicitude of our public officers, is what we may expect 
and demand; but the fact has in this case had too scant 
recognition. 

The Monetary Commission, on the other hand, hold, and 
profess to hold, a definite brief from the Indianapolis Monetary 
Convention, which is clearly stated at the opening of their 
report. They there set forth certain principles which they have 
accepted, both as embodying the instructions under which they 
were appointed and because approved by their own judgment, 
which may be thus summarized; the maintenance of the gold 
standard, the gradual retirement of all United States notes and 
the establishment of a banking system which shall furnish a 
safe, elastic and adequate circulation. As compared with the 
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avowed aims of Secretary Gage, their scheme is obviously 
much the wider one. 

One point, however, may be fairly considered in explanation 
of the differences just noted. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
surrounded as he is by the members of both Houses of Coo- 
lness and in close touch with their leaders, has kept more 
■constantly before him the desirability of producing a measure 
f'Which might hope for speedy passage. AH plans for currency 
reform have perforce their political side; requiring legislative 
enactment to become effective, they must be constructed with 
-Some regard to the possibility of such enactment. And to 
iiis side of the question the Secretary has evidently given 
more attention than the Monetary Commission. It may be 
lat he is mistaken and that the one biU could be passed as 
ily as the other; but the fact is easily established, apart from 
■ftO a priori inferences, by the Secretary's unwillingness to pro- 
pose cancellation of any of the United States notes, and by the 
prox'tsions in the Monetary Commission's bill calling for the 
payment by the Treasury of gold coin for silver dollars and 
^L giving the Secretary of the Treasury authority to sell silver 
^H bullion for gold. Each one of these questions must, sooner 
^^Lpr later, come up for answer; but Secretary Gage evidently 
^^Hwlieves either that the answer may be deferred or that under 
^^Poie new conditions established by his bill the answer will find 
^■ftselL 

Let us look now at the plans themselves in detail, to deter- 
mine what they aim to accomplish and how far these results, 
if accomplished, may be expected to prove beneficial. 

Both plans propose the immediate establishment of a separate 
iliviston in the Treasury department, to be known as the divi- 
sion of issue and redemption (Gage bill. Sec. i ; Monetary 
Commission's report, Sees, 7, 8, 9); and for the transfer to such 
clivt^ion of certain moneys, coin and bullion now held in the 
general funds of the Treasury department. But the make-up 
of these two funds, and the purposes for which they are to be 
used, are not identical. Under the Gage bill there are to be 
transferred to this new division "one hundred and twenty- 
five millions of dollars in U. S. gold coin and bullion, and such 
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further sums of standard silver dollars and silver bullion pur- 
chased under the act of Congress approved July 14, 1890, as 
shall equal the silver certificates and treasiuy notes of 1890 
outstanding on the date when this act shall take effect." 

The last clause is not, at first sight, clear; by the words "as 
much silver bullion ... as shall equal the treasury notes 
of 1890" are we to understand as much bullion as will make, 
when coined, a number of dollars equal to the total amount of 
treasury notes; or all the uncoined bullion to purchase which 
the treasury notes were issued? Obviously, it cannot mean 
silver bullion equal in market value to the amount of the 
treasury notes, for the bullion is notoriously worth much 
less. In his evidence before the House Committee, however, 
the Secretary seems to propose turning over all the uncoined 
bullion purchased with treasury notes. 

Under the plan proposed by the Monetary Commission the 
division of issue and redemption is to receive and hold (Sec. 8) 
"all gold coin held against outstanding gold certificates, all U. 
S. notes held against outstanding currency certificates (certifi- 
cates of deposit for legal tenders), all silver dollars held against 
outstanding silver certificates, and all silver dollars and silver 
bullion held against outstanding treasury notes of 1890 — and 
the funds deposited with the Treasury for the liquidation of 
national bank notes." There is further provision (Sec. 9) for 
the transfer to it, as a reserve, from the general fund of the 
Treasury "of an amount of gold, in coin, and bullion, equal to 
25 per cent, of the aggregate amount of both the U. S. notes 
and treasury notes of 1890 outstanding, and a further sum in 
gold equal to 5 per cent, of the aggregate amount of the 
coinage of silver dollars." We could wish a definition of the 
word "outstanding," whether it is meant to include notes issued 
but held in the treasury ; assuming, however, the larger amount, 
the deposit of gold under this last provision would be about 
136 millions, viz.: 25 per cent, of 456 millions (346 millions U. 
S. notes and no millions treasury notes) and 5 per cent, of 452 
millions; a total but little larger than that called for by the 
Gage bill. 

But the differences are worth examining carefully. There are 
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three funds which the plan of the Monetary Commission turns 
over to the new division, while the Gage bill leaves them in the 
general funds of the Treasury, viz. : the gold coin held against 
gold certificates, the U. S. notes held against certificates of 
deposit for legal tenders and the funds deposited for the liquida- 
tion of national bank notes. And the Commission's plan is, in 
this respect, unquestionably the better one. As to the gold 
certificates and the certificates of deposit for legal tenders, the 
Treasury is essentially a warehouseman; for gold certificates it 
gives t>ack gold on demand, for currency certificates the identi- 
cal legal tenders deposited. Such deposits should not appear 
in the Treasury's general assets, even though offset by corre- 
sponding liabilities. With the fund deposited by the national 
banks for the Uquidation of their notes the case is even stronger. 
The fund is a trust fund, to retire circulation for which the banks 
have not ceased legally to be responsible, although they have 
paid into the Treasury dollar for dollar to cover it; and it 13 
most dangerous bookkeeping which classes this fund among th< 
general assets of the Treasury. 

I Under the plan of the Monetary Commission (Sec. 15), both 
the gold certificates and currency certificates are to be retired 
and not reissued. As to the former, their recommendation is 
¥fise in any event. The Treasury at present simply stores gold 
lor the benefit of others, without consideration. With the 
etnTenc>- certificates the question is somewhat different. The 
Treasury, in effect, converts its own small notes into large ones, 
at a time when small notes are burdensome, and reconverts the 
large notes when smalt ones are needed. As consideration the 
Treasury thereby keeps out its notes instead of having to 
redeem them, a fair quid ^ro quo; but if there are no U. S. notes 

I' issued of less than $10, as proposed in the same plan, the need 
I will disappear and the recommendation prove wise as doing 
, away with one form of paper money. 

It may further be noted that the plan of the Monetary Com- 
mission provides that all the operations of redeeming national 
bank notes shall be conducted by this division, under a separate 
system of accounts. It is possible that the same practice would 
result under Secretary Gage's bill; but it is not specifically 
^provided for, and in so far the bill seems defective. 
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In prescribing the duties of the new division of issue and 
redemption in the matter of the redemption of the various forms 
of currency, the plan of the Monetary Commission is clearly in 
advance of the Gage bill in the definiteness and precision with 
which it lays down the functions of the division; the difference 
between the two in this respect is probably much greater than 
would be the difference of results in actual operation. Secre- 
tary Gage contents himself with providing that "all U. S. notes, 
treasury notes of 1890, and silver certificates . . . shall be 
redeemed ... in accordance with the terms of existing 
law." Now the Secretary of the Treasury knows better perhaps 
than anyone that "the terms of existing law" are not so clear and 
universally accepted as might be desired. That the holder of 
U. S. notes may, under existing law, demand their redemption 
in gold, is very generally accepted; that the holder of treasury 
notes of 1890 may demand redemption in gold, it being 
expressly stated on the contract that they are payable "in coin," 
is a claim which finds considerable opposition; that the holder 
of silver certificates may demand gold therefor, is a proposition 
which very many would deny, unless such payment could be 
clearly shown to be called for under the clause of the act of 
July 14, 1890, declaring it to be "the established policy of the 
United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each 
other upon the present legal ratio." Evidently, then, the 
present state of the law, despite consistent and sound practice 
on the part of our administrations, leaves much to be desired; 
the most vital point in our whole present financial system is at 
the mercy of an administration or even of a single member 
thereof. The sobering effect of such responsibility has been 
amply proven in the past; but few would hold that past prac- 
tice alone is an adequate guarantee for the future. 

To this Secretary Gage might reply that should his bill 
become law the present uncertainty would in effect disappear; 
it would be a stage in our journey lying behind us, just as one 
must cross the equator in going from New York to the Cape 
of Grood Hope, whether one wish to or not. And most 
probably he would be right ; but the difference between the two 
plans is to be noted none the less. 
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their provision for the treatment of the notes when 
leemed. the two plans differ ih toio. The Gage bill provides 
:c. 2) that the notes and certificates, when redeemed from the 
redemption fund, "shall be held in and constitute a part of said 
fund, and shall not be withdrawn from said fund nor disbursed 
except in exchange for an equivalent amount of the coin in 
which said notes or certificates were redeemed." The plan of 
the Monetary Commission provides (Sec. 14) that "U. S. notes 
or treasury notes once redeemed shall not be paid out again 
except for gold coin;" but with two important further provi- 
sions, first, in Section 18, that the division of issue and redemp- 
Uon "shall, on demand, pay in gold coin all U. S, notes and 
treasury notes presented for payment, and as paid cancel the 
same up to the amount of $50,000,000"; with further provision 
looking to the ultimate redemption and cancellation of the 
whole amount within not less than ten years; second, in Section 
14, that under certain conditions the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to invest any accumulation of notes in the division 
cf issue and redemption which cannot lawfully be cancelled, in 
bonds of the United States for this benefit of the redemption 
itmd. It is fair to add that from this last provision one member 
of the Commission dissents; with good reason, in the writer's 
jndgment. To grant such authority would mean to bring the 
Secretary of the Treasury into the money market as an 
important factor at critical stages, to call in government aid to 
alleviate conditions due usually to over-speculation. If such 
luthority were never to be used it is idle to grant it, and to use 
it would be unsound and dangerous. 

Between these two propositions, also, the apparent difference 
is doubtless greater than would be found in practice; either one 
marks great advance over existing conditions. The Gage bill 
says nothing about cancelling the government notes; they are 
to be kept as it were in cold storage and paid out on deposit of 
coin alone. The danger from the existing government notes 
» no greater, so long as they are safely locked up, than if they 
were burnt or macerated. But the notes will still exist, con- 
tinuing the greenback tradition and lending a show of reason 
to ihc still living belief that the more government promises to 
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pay we have the better off we are ; and the notes, as an apparent 
fund of money, are within reach of legislation. Here is obvious 
and decided danger, to be avoided at the outset, if possible; and 
this the Monetary Commission sets out to do. 

The plan of the Monetary Commission provides (Sec. lo) 
for the maintenance of this gold reserve in two ways, by the 
transfer of surplus revenue from the general funds of the 
treasury and by the sale of gold bonds, bearing interest not 
exceeding 3 per cent., payable in twenty years but redeemable 
after one year. There is no similar provision in the Gage bill; 
but there is authority under existing law to sell bonds for gold 
for resumption purposes, and it is not conceivable that such 
gold will be needed under the terms of the bill, as will appear 
later. 

Thus far, we have considered features of the two plans which 
are in large measure similar; for the rest the differences are 
greater and more marked. In the means proposed for with- 
drawing certain classes of circulating notes, we find substantial 
agreement ; not so in the substitutes provided or in the method 
of providing them. 

We may note first that the Gage bill proposes (Section 3) a 
refunding scheme, to be applied to a certain portion of the 
bonded debt of the United States, of which no trace appears in 
the plan of the Monetary Commission. It lies properly outside 
the scope of the latter's inquiry ; but it has an intimate connec- 
tion with the Secretary's plan for note issues and must therefore 
be considered. Briefly, it authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue two and a half per cent, bonds, redeemable at 
the pleasure of the United States after ten years, payable 
principal and interest in gold coin; and to give such bonds in 
exchange for outstanding bonds maturing in 1904 and in 1907, 
amounting in all to about 659 millions, provided that in the 
exchange the old bonds shall be valued not higher than on a 
two and a half per cent, basis and that the new bonds shall be 
valued at not less than par. It may be questioned in passing 
if the Secretary would not have done well to insist upon an 
exchange value for the old bonds not higher than a three per 
cent, basis; for the gold clause the holders might well be willing 
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to surrender one-half of one per cent. As a refunding measure 
this plan has much to commend it. The annual saving in the 
interest charge would be offset by an addition to the principal, 
to be met when the debt is paid; but at one stroke we should 
have placed about four-fifths of our bonded debt where we need 
never be called upon to pay more than two and one*half per 
cent- interest. As the old loans must run at four and five per 
cent, respectively, if not paid or refunded at maturity, and as the 
proposed new loan may be refunded after ten years if desired^ 
the proposition as a financial one is sound and desirable. 

But Secretary Gage's plan for the issue of bonds is not simply 
and solely a refunding scheme, looking to the substitution of 
low rate for high rate bonds and the use of the former by the 
banks as a deposit to secure circulation, which they are to 
receive up to the par value of the bonds. He proposes (Sees. 
5 and 6) to allow national banks under certain conditions to 
deposit U. S. notes, treasury notes or silver certificates with the 
Treasurer of the United States and receive in return therefor 
their own circulating notes to an identical amount; provided 
that the total of all government notes thus deposited shall not 
exceed two hundred millions of dollars; and later to issue 
further two and one-half per cent, bonds identical with 
those already described and charge these against the money 
deposited by the banks at the market price — not less than par; 
such bonds to become security for the notes issued to the 
depositing banks and the money which they have previously 
deposited to be covered into the division of issue and redemp- 
tion in the shape of U. S. notes. 

In its essence this proposition is simple. The U. S. 
Treasoo'i should it be carried out, \n\\ have funded two hundred 
millions of its U. S. notes, or "greenback" debt, in two and a 
half per cent, gold bonds; but this funding will be done only as 
tut as bank notes take the place of the U. S. notes and no 
Easter. Thereby all contraction of the currency will necessarily 
l*c avoided. It is of course conceivable that the banks might 
in the future sell their bonds and retire the circulation with the 
proceeds; but such contraction, if it took place, would be right 
and desirable, as the only reason why a bank should retire its 
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circulation would be because it was excessive and could not be 
kept out in profitable use. But the change in the position of 
the Treasury in the matter of the relation of its demand liabili- 
ties to its reserve would be great and salutary. Of the 346 
millions of U. S. notes outstanding, 200 millions would be 
locked up in the division of issue and redemption, which would 
have, under Sec. i of the Gage bill, a gold reserve of 125 
millions, to redeem the other 146 millions of U. S. notes and the 
1 10 millions of treasury notes, a reserve of almost 50 per cent. 
That this would be amply adequate, few who have experience 
in such matters will hesitate to believe. 

We may properly ask, how the silver certificates are to be 
treated under this plan; and it must be admitted that there is 
no plain and unmistakable answer to our question in the bill 
itself. So far as the writer is aware, there has never been a 
direct demand for the redemption of these certificates in gold; 
they have been treated as warehouse receipts, entitling the 
holder to silver dollars which have been stored for his benefit. 
They have been kept at a parity with gold by the fact that the 
Treasury receives them at par in payment of debts due to itself, 
whether paid at Washington or at the various sub-treasuries. 
Secretary Gage, in his bill (Sec. 2), provides simply that they 
shall be redeemed "in accordance with the terms of existing 
law"; but in his testimony before the House Committee it is 
evident that he contemplates the possibility of having to redeem 
them in gold. This being so, it is strange that he does not 
make the same recommendation as to the silver certificates as is 
made by the Monetary Commission (Sec. 13d, and Sec. 17); 
viz: that silver certificates shall be issued hereafter only in 
denominations of $1, $2 and $5, and that no U. S. note or 
treasury note "of a denomination less than $10 shall hereafter 
be issued." (Both plans, be it said, provide that no bank notes 
shall be issued of a denomination less than $10.) Now there 
are more than 350 millions of dollars in circulation in notes of 
$5 and under, of which only about three-sevenths are silver 
certificates. If silver certificates were substituted for the 
remaining 200 millions, 75 per cent, of the silver certificates 
would be in a form and use which would preclude their coming 
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in for redemption in gold. For small bills of $5 and under are 
not used by the exporter, who must have gold for shipment; he 
cannot gel them in sufficient amount nor would he take them 
if he couid. The physical impossibility of either collecting or 
handling millions of dollars in small notes would completely bar 
all danger of such redemptions; only a silver panic would 
bring them in, and that could not arise with the gold standard 
assured. It is easy to talk glibly about the danger of all the 
silver certificates being presented for redemption at once; 
practically it would be quite as easy to bale out New York 
harbor with a teaspoon. 

The nature of the causes which may produce gold with- 
drawals seems often to be woEully misunderstood. The Bank 
of England is subject to constantly recurring periods when gold 
is demanded for export. Such demands cannot be called, per 
se, either good or bad; they are evidence of certain financial 
and monetary conditions, just as the reading of the ther- 
mometer is evidence of the temperature of the air about the 
bulb. And we have in this country note redemptions and gold 
withdrawals of exactly the same character. But the alarming 
withdrawals in 1894 and 1895 were totally different; in them 
the prominent element was fear — fear that the gold supply 
would be inadequate, that the Treasury would not use the only 
means it had to protect itself, and that the silver basis which 
many openly desired might be brought upon us after all. But 
with the gold standard established and proclaimed, either 
avowedly as in the plan of the Monetary Commission, or by 
indirection, as in the Gage bill, that cause for gold withdrawals 
would disappear. The question is not to provide a reserve to 
cover the impossible and inconceivable— we might as well 
expect banks to keep enough cash on hand to pay all their 
deposits — but a reserve wholly separate from the ordinary 
receipts and disbursements of the Treasury and adequate to 
meet real demands, with a distinctly large margin of safety. 

We have seen, then, that the Gage bill reduces the demand 
obligations for which the Treasury may be called upon to 
furnish gold, by funding them to an account not exceeding 200 
DuUions, the details of the funding process being so arranged 
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as to prevent wholly the possibility of any contraction of the 
currency in the process. With this we may now compare the 
plan of the Monetary Conmiission. 

In the introduction to their report they express a wish "to 
avoid the issue of interest-bearing bonds, except in case of 
unlooked for emergency"; but they make provision to "confer 
the power to issue bonds when necessary for the preservaticm 
of the credit of the government." But the same power already 
exists, it should be said, under the provisions of the resumption 
act of Jan. 14, 1875. The plan of the Monetary Commission 
enlarges this power only in providing for the issue of bonds 
"bearing interest not exceeding 3 per cent., running twenty 
years, but redeemable in gold coin, at the option of the United 
States, after one year." These bonds are to be issued solely for 
the purpose of maintaining the redemption fund and the pro- 
ceeds are to be paid into the division of issue and redemption. 
Specific injunction is further laid upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Sec. 10) to maintain the gold at such sum "as shall 
secure the certain and immediate redemption of all notes and 
silver dollars presented, and the preservation of public con- 
fidence"; the Gage bill contains nothing similar to this. 
Doubtless because, in the first place, it was not thought that 
the redemption fund would need replenishing, and besides, in 
the event of an unexpected crisis, the present power to sell 
bonds was considered ample. 

The remaining features in the two plans which invite com- 
parison are those looking to changes in the laws now governing 
the issues of notes by banks. We shall again do well to look 
first at the introductory statements of the respective authors. 

Secretary Gage thus states his aim: "to take an initial step 
toward a system of bank-note issues without the conditional 
deposit of public bonds therefor," his expressed belief being 
that the public debt of the United States should be gradually 
reduced and finally extinguished; in which event, if there be 
any bank-note issues whatever, they must be on a diifferent basis 
from the present. 

The Monetary Commission (Sees. 3, 4 and 8) aim "to pro- 
Sde a paper currency convertible into gold and equal to it in 
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value at all times and places," adequate to tlie general and usual 
needs of business, but capable also of growth and elasticity, 
adjusting itself automatically and promptly to all variations of 
demand, whether sudden or gradual; and "to accomplish these 
ends by a plan which would lead ... by gradual and 
progressive steps, without shocks or violent change, to a 
monetary system which will be thoroughly safe and good." A 
wider and perhaps vaguer aim; but so far as statement of 
purpose goes. Secretary Gage and the Monetary Commission 
are, we may safely say, in substantial accord. Both would 
agree that the present position of the Treasury, in the matter 
of its demand liabilities, is precarious, that it has given rise to 
grievous trouble in the past and that the recurrence of similar 
trouble in the future is in no wise impossible; that a system of 
banking currency may be perfectly safe, and if safe, vastly more 
beneficial to the country at large than a system of government 
notes like the present. The differences between the two plans, 
however considerable, are rather differences of method and 
pace than of aim and belief. 

The Gage bill provides for the continuance of the method, 
whereby national banks are allowed to issue notes secured by 
pledge of U. S. bonds, substantially as at present; but circula- 
tion may be issued up to the face value of the bonds, the tax 
on this circulation is reduced by one-half, certain unwise restric- 
tions on the freedom of the banks in issuing and withdrawing 
circulation are removed and the redemption fund which the 
note-issuing bank must maintain is doubled. There is, more- 
over, no provision looking to the gradual and ultimate with- 
drawal of this kind of circulating notes. But in addition to 
these secured notes a tentative step is taken further in the 
direction of notes secured only by the general assets of the 
[ bank. Any bank which has deposited U. S. bonds — 
or notes or silver certificates to be converted into bonds — ^to 
the amount of fifty per cent, of its capital, may issue unsecured 
notes to the amount of twenty-five per cent, of such deposit, 
sach additional circulation to be a first lien on all the remain- 
ing^ assets of the bank and the bank to pay on this portion of 
ki drculaiion a special tax of two per cent, per annum. Here, 
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then, is a provision for a modicum of banking currency, which 
at first sight seems like a patch of new cloth on an old garment. 
But the analogy is only specious; even if, as a matter of bank- 
ing theory, it may be fair to say that if the one system of note 
issues be wise the other can hardly be. What we have to face 
now is a definite condition; the worse that condition is shown 
to be, the slower perforce must be the recovery, and the more 
uncertain and dangerous would be the operation of extreme 
and violent remedies. We have grown accustomed, by the 
practice of a generation, to bank notes which every one believes 
have at least the merit of safety. Inadequate and faulty as such 
a system of note issues may be, the note-issuing banks and the 
note-using public cannot change their practice in a day. If the 
Gage bill be deemed feeble and unsatisfactory in this point — ^an 
opinion which the writer would share — ^its gravest defect is that 
it makes no provision for the gradual elimination of the old 
system, not that it introduces something new. 

The safety of this new provision cannot reasonably be ques- 
tioned. The leading argument against any system of banking 
currency, i. e. notes secured by the general assets of the issuing 
banks, is that it opens the door to a dangerous inflation. The 
door is already open, it may be said in passing, to an equally 
dangerous inflation by loans and book credits; but this is apart 
from our present discussion. No one can claim that the possi- 
bility of any dangerous inflation is concealed in the provisions 
of the Gage bill. The highest possible total bank circulation 
could only equal the capital of the banks, approximately 631 
millions (Report of Comptroller, 1897, p. XIX); the highest 
possible unsecured circulation would be reached if the banks 
were to take out secured circulation to the amount of 80 per 
cent, of their capital and unsecured circulation to the amount of 
20 per cent., say 504 and 126 millions respectively. And to 
reach this amount of unsecured circulation the banks would 
have to increase their secured circulation 150 per cent., the 
present amount being only about 203 millions. Any such 
enormous addition to the secured circulation could only be 
made after a considerable lapse of time. 

The remaining provisions of the Gage bill bearing upon bank 
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note issues aim to expedite the process of redemption. No 
notes are to be issued of less denomination than ten dollars; 
notes are to be redeemed at the sub-treasury in New York, and 
the Comptroller may designate other sub-treasuries for the 
same purpose. As is well-known, the smaller the denomina- 
tion of the note, the less likely it is to be presented for redemp- 
tion until worn out; while the fact that they can have notes 
redeemed near home will doubtless induce banks to send in 
notes which they do not care to ship all the way to Washington 
as at present. 

The essential features of the plan of the Monetary Commis- 
sion are as follows. 

The total issues of any national bank shall not exceed the 
amount of its paid-up and unimpaired capital, exclusive of so 
much thereof as is invested in real estate. The exception is 
important and wise. All who have experience will agree that 
real estate is not fit security for an issue of demand notes. The 
exception is doubtless meant to cover both real estate held for 
banking purposes and that taken as security for debt, in other 
words the two items in the national bank returns to the 
Comptroller headed "Banking house, furniture and fixtures" 
and "Other real estate and mortgages owned." But in the 
return of Oct. 5, 1897, these two items amounted to a total of 
108 millions upon a total capital of 631 miUions. or about 17 
per cent.; in so far the total possible note issue is less than that 
possible under the Gage bill. Further, it is provided that up 
to an amount equal to 25 per cent, of the bank's capital stock 
its notes shall be secured by bonds at 95 per cent, of their 
market value. This would call for a secured circulation of 
about 158 miUions, or three-quarters of the amount of the 
present secured circulation. But it is provided that after five 
years the amount of bonds required to be deposited shall be 
reduced each year by one-fifth; thereby bringing to an end 
the compulsory deposit of bonds ten years after the passage 
of the act. The remainder of the authorized notes — to the 
amount of 75 per cent, of the paid-up and unimpaired capital, 
exclusive of tlie amount invested in real estate — may be issued 
against the general assets of the banks, subject, however, to a 
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tax of 2 per cent, per annum, payable monthly, on notes in 
excess of 60 per cent, of the bank's capital, and to a tax of 6 
per cent, on notes in excess of 80 per cent, of its capital. 

A guaranty fund is provided by requiring all banks, before 
receiving circulation, to pay into the Treasury in gold coin 5 
per cent, of the circulation to be received; from this fund are to 
be paid the notes of failed banks and any sum thus paid is to be 
collected from the assets of the bank. If this latter cannot be 
done, the Comptroller is authorized to assess all banks in pro- 
portion to their outstanding notes a sum sufficient to make 
good the 5 per cent, guaranty fund. 

A redemption fund of 5 per cent, is required as at present, 
with a provision for the establishment of additional redemp- 
tion agencies. 

A franchise tax of one-eighth of i per cent, on capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, is also proposed; this is new 
both to the present law and to the Gage bill. The collusive 
transfer of stock within sixty days before the failure of the bank 
is prevented by a provision making the original holder liable 
for all calls on such shares in the event of failure. 

The above sets forth the essential features of the two plans in 
the matter of bank note issues; it remains to compare and 
criticize, if need be. 

The Gage bill both provides for and encourages an increase 
in the amount of notes secured by pledge of U. S. bonds, by 
authorizing an issue of funding bonds not exceeding two hun- 
dred millions and by offering the privileges of issuing unsecured 
circulation to those banks which shall have taken out secured 
circulation to the extent of half their capital. The plan of the 
Monetary Commission, on the contrary, allows an immediate 
reduction of the secured circulation and looks to its complete 
disappearance in ten years. The temporary character of the 
former plan is evident, especially in view of Secretary Gage's 
own statement that the public debt ought to be gradually 
reduced and finally extinguished. We may neglect the ques- 
tion of political expediency, which we saw at the outset 
undoubtedly influenced the form of the Gage bill and ask which 
is the sounder and wiser economically, the short tentative step 
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in the direction of a banking currency taken by Secretary Gage 
or the longer and more pronounced one of the Monetary Com- 
mtssion. Into the ultima ratio of a banking currency, a discus- 
sion of its theory, the writer does not propose to enter. We 
will assume, on the contrary, as is done by the authors of both 
plans, that such a currency, in some form and to some extent, 
is both safe and desirable; which measure is the better practical 
one to attain it? 

Under the Gage bill the Treasury guarantees such currency 
to the holder; he is therefore as secure against loss as he is now. 
And the Treasury cannot lose; the total amount of such 
currency possible under present conditions would be less than 5 
per cent, of all the assets of the banks, to say nothing of the 
guaranty fund derived from the annual tax of 2 per cent. It 
is more probable that but little unsecured circulation would be 
taken out at all, as a bank must first invest half its capital in 
bonds before it can take out any unsecured circulation what- 
ever. If that be the case, such unsecured notes would come 
into being only as an emergency currency in times of stress, 
thereby becoming, in a sense, legalized clearing-house certifi- 
cates in small denominations. Perhaps that is the Secretary's 
intention; at all events it must be noted that under normal 
conditions and present interest rates no large issues of such 
currency could be looked for. 

The Gage bill, therefore, cannot be said to take any real step 
towards a banking currency, and it fortifies and increases 
greatly in amount the existing secured note circulation; with- 
out providing in any way for its gradual decrease and with- 
drawal. The measure of relief which it would furnish the 
Trcasur>- would be great and salutary; to the community and 
the banks, except in so far as the Treasury's welfare is their own, 
it ofTcrs little or none. 

The Moneiarj- Commission make their own argument 
(Report, pp. 27ff.) as to the safety of the unsecured currency 
proposed in their plan. To this the doubter may be referred; 
it is. in general, sound and cogent. Still, there are questions 
which may honestly be raised — questions suggested rather by 
habit and sentiment than by intrinsic reason, but yet worthy 
3 be reckoned with. 
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It is an essential of a good banking currency that the notes 
shall go home for redemption promptly and speedily when not 
needed. But our present bank note circulation, when sent in 
for redemption, is usually put out again by the issuing bank as 
soon as possible, without much regard to the conditions of the 
market. The causes which lead a bank to increase or retire 
its circulation are to be sought in the market price of U. S. 
bonds rather than the demand for currency. If bonds are 
thought temptingly low, the bank buys and takes out circula- 
tion in the hopes that the notes may bring in a tiny secondary 
profit; if bonds seem high, the bank reverses its operation. 
The movement of such notes is therefore sluggish and the 
increase or decrease is not necessarily connected with the 
fluctuations in the demand for circulating notes. In Canada 
the high point of note issues each year is about 20 per cent, 
greater than the low point; a state of things unknown with us. 
Will our banks change their practice under changed conditions, 
sending home their neighbor's notes speedily and keeping their 
assets liquid against the return of their own notes? The 
obvious answer is that the notes wust go home, that the self- 
interest of the several banks will of its own accord compel it, 
each bank seeing that the notes of its neighbor fill a place and 
meet a demand which its own notes might otherwise take up. 
But there may seem to be room for question whether this 
necessary change in practice, so indispensable to a sound and 
healthy banking currency, will be made at once and completely 
by the banks. The fact that the circulating notes will be of 
larger denominations than at present will do much to aid in 
bringing about speedier redemptions; and, altogether, the 
objection probably has sentimental rather than real and 
practical weight. 

Another factor may justify some uncertainty as to the opera- 
tion of the plan of the Monetary Commission. At present, 
though the national banks may properly be said to guarantee 
the whole national bank note circulation, inasmuch as they are 
required to receive such notes in discharge of debts due them, 
the bond security upon which the notes are issued deprives 
such guaranty of all the nature of a burden. With notes issued 
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against banking assets the case will be different; besides the 5 
per cent, guaranty fund which must be paid in, each bank is 
liable to be called on for an indefinite sum to make that fund 
good. Examined carefully in the clear light of figures and 
past facts, any fear which may arise on this score is plainly 
baseless; but it is to be regretted that the Canadian system was 
not followed in this respect, limiting the additional liability to 
a definite stmi — in Canada one per cent, per annum of the 
amount of their circulation. A sentimental fear, though 
groundless, might act at the start as a deterrent in keeping out 
the verj' banks which from the prudence and conservatism of 
their management are the ones best qualified to issue notes. 

Strong objection is raised to the plan of the Monetary Com- 
mission, even by advocates of the gold standard, on the ground 
that it is an inflation measure. Careful examination will not 
justi^ this contention. The highest conceivable addition to 
the circulation — assuming the capital of the banks to be 
unchanged — would be an amount equal to the difference 
between the present secured circulation — say 200 millions— and 
the capital less real estate investments — say 520 millions — or 
about 320 millions. But the tax of 6 per cent, on circulation in 
excess of 80 per cent, of the capital will entirely preclude the 
issue of such excess in norma! times. Further there is specific 
provision for the immediate cancellation of U. S. notes and 
treasurj' notes, when redeemed, up to the amount of 50 
millions; for the further cancellation from time to time of such 
notes, when paid, in amounts equal to the increase in national 
bank notes; and for the complete retirement and cancellation of 
aD such notes within ten years after the passage of the act. 
Now assuming the possibility of a temporary inflation at the 
outset, we may look for a rise in prices accompanied by an 
increase of imports and a reduction in exports leading ulti- 
mately lo gold shipments. But notes presented then for gold 
roust be cancelled when redeemed, not held to he paid out again 
as now. thereby reducing, pro tanto, the amount of currency 
in excess. 

A sudden inflation, too, can be brought about only by all the 
banks rushing in and taking out circulation to the full extent 
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allowed by law; but this is, in the nature of things, impossible. 
Timidity, and not rashness, is the general characteristic of bank- 
ing methods, especially in the face of new and untried condi- 
tions. If there be any reason for apprehending that the banks 
would not all take out circulation under the plan, there can be 
no fear of undue inflation; the two are mutually exclusive. 

There are three points to be covered by any financial legisla- 
tion which aims to be sound and thorough; first, it must 
remove doubt as to the standard of value in the United States; 
second, it must ensure the absolute safety of the Treasury in the 
matter of its demand liabilities, and, third, it must provide a 
better bank note currency, the relative importance of these 
requisites being in the order stated. 

As to the first, either of our two plans is adequate and ample. 
We should cease to be the only civilized nation on earth that 
clings in terms to what it has discarded in practice and pays for 
the privilege with impaired credit and ever recurrent spasms 
of financial distress. As to the second, the treasury is secured 
under either plan; but the Gage bill provides for the continued 
existence of the worst legacy of the civil war, the "greenback" 
debt, a legacy with which our fathers never intended to burden 
us. As to the third, the Gage bill errs on the side of conser- 
vatism and safety; the plan of the Monetary Commission goes 
much farther afield in the line of experiment, without abandon- 
ing, however, the solid basis of established practice and sound 
inference. 

Neither measure is likely to solve our financial questions 
perfectly and for all time; we have not reached the stage in our 
evolution when ideal measures can spring at once from human 
brains. Neither measure is likely to be passed in form ; at this 
very writing comes the report of a third plan prepared by the 
Committee of the House on Banking and Currency. Possibly 
this last may be the best of the three; but if so, it will be because 
the others preceded it, in which case their work will have 
been done. 

We have returned to our original proposition, to wit; that, 
however slow and disappointing the progress of currency 
reform may seem, a review of the advance already made 
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must be reassuring. The present din and uproar seems fatal to 
sober thought; we are berated for our sluggishness and hesita- 
tion about rushing into a senseless war by leaders many of 
whom would pay the cost of that war by "coining a vacuum" 
or issuing more greenbacks. If true patriotism consists in 
striving for our country's good, not in frothy and maudlin 
mouthings under the plea of suffering humanity abroad, to 
which at home we turn a deaf ear, the work of currency reform 
is no mean task for the patriot; and honest effort to that end 
has its reward. 

Alfred L. Ripley. 

Boston, April lo, 1898. 



THE CONCENTRATION OF INDUSTRY IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

THE chief mission of the student of economic conditions 
is to investigate social changes that are taking place, 
and point out their influence upon the welfare of society. 
Among these changes there are certain movements which it is 
only possible to measure by the use of statistical methods. It 
is well known by economists that a profound transforma- 
tion in the organization of industry is now taking place in all 
the leading manufacturing countries. The regime of household 
production has given place to the factory system. The individ- 
ual teamster has been supplanted by the transportation com- 
panies. This transition has now advanced to the second stage, 
where the smaller enterprises are being eliminated, and the 
prosecution of industrial work concentrated in large establish- 
ments, and relatively fewer hands. In no country is this move- 
ment more pronounced than in the United States, and in no 
country can its course, untrammelled as it is by old customs and 
prejudices, be studied with better advantage. It is our pur- 
pose, therefore, as far as statistical material will permit, to show 
the character of recent changes in the organization of industry 
in this country, the extent to which they have already pro- 
gressed, and, finally, to discuss some of the more important 
consequences that result from them. 

In order to show the extent to which industry is being con- 
centrated in fewer but larger establishments, it is desirable to 
have information showing, for as long a time as possible, the 
number of establishments in each industry, the number of 
employes in each establishment, and the value and quantity of 
the product of each. To fully bring out the significance 
of the movement it is necessary to know, not only the 
average size of all establishments, but the number of establish- 
ments of each size. The bare statement that the number of 
employes per establishment is a certain number, is of value, but 
it is more important to know the number of establishments 
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employing less than 10 hands, the number employing from 
10 to 19. etc. Thus, for example, if there were five establish- 
ments employing two persons each, and one establishment 
employing 590, the average number of employes per concern 
would be 100, while in reality fifty-nine sixtieths of all 
employes are employed in establishments with 590 employes. 
Unfortunately the material collected in connection with the 
various censuses has not been presented in such a way as to 
enable us to obtain this information. We are therefore forced 
to content ourselves with information showing only the average 
importance of industrial enterprises. Though the information 
here afforded is thus not as complete as is desired, it is yet suffi- 
ciently full to show the general features of the movement we 
arc considering. 

A manufacturing establishment, according to the definition 
of the census, is any place in which products are manufactured 
during the year to the value of $500. The census figures, 
therefore, can fairly claim to include all work at all deserving 
of the term manufacturing. Owing to the fact that the 
changes in the methods of manufacture have necessitated 
changes in the classification of industries, it is not feasible to 
attempt to carry our inquiry back to the ninth census, 1870. 
In the following brief table is shown, for all manufacturing 
industries combined, the number of establishments, the number 
of employes and the value of their product, as reported at each 
census, 1870, 1880 and 1890, with a calculation of the average 
number of employes and value of product per establishment. 



ISJO n».M8 a,oS3.996 13.385,860,354 S.15 ♦i3,4i9 

1880 353,501 ».7<».73a 5. 349. '9'. ■158 10.66 ai.ioi 

iSqo jta.bjS 4.476,884 9.056, 764, 996 13.8a 38,071 

From this table it will be seen that, while the number o( 
establishments increased scarcely at all during the decade from 
1870 Id 18S0, or but 0.54 per cent., the number of employes 
increased 31.49 per cent., and the value of the product 57.79 
per cent., and that while the number of establishments increased 
from 1880 to 1890 but 27.27 per cent., the number of employes 
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and the value of the product increased over twice as fast, or 
65.77 2tnd 69.31 per cent, respectively. 

This table, however, is of value only as showing the most 
general features of the problem. There are so many qualifica- 
tions that should be made, as the result of changes in methods 
of collecting the data from which it is compiled, and the 
changes in the character of the industries themselves, that a 
general statement like this can only be used with great cau- 
tion. The question is essentially one that should be con- 
sidered according to particular industries. Naturally the 
movement has taken place unevenly in the various branches. 
In some it is very marked, and in others less so, though there 
is scarcely one of importance in which this tendency toward 
concentration cannot be seen to some extent. It will be 
desirable, therefore, to consider the movement in a number of 
the more important industries separately. 

Manufacture of Textiles. The manufacture of cotton, woolen 
and other cloths is not only one of the most important indus- 
tries of the country, but is, par excellence, a manufacturing or 
factory industry. It is fortunate, therefore, that we are able 
to trace, as is shown in the following table, the organization of 
this important group of industries during four successive 
decades. 



Industry. 


Year. 


Estab- 
lishments. 


Employees. 


Product. 


Per establishment : 
Employees. Product. 


Cotton manufacture. 


- 1850 


1.094 


92,286 


$61,869,184 


84.4 


$56,553 




i860 


i,ogi 


122,028 


115,681,774 


III. 8 


106,033 




1870 


956 


135.369 


177.489.739 


I4I.6 


185,659 




1880 


1,005 


185,472 


210.950,383 


184.5 


209,901 




1890 


905 


221.585 


267,981,724 


244.8 


296,112 


Wool manufacture.. 


-1850 


1,760 


47.763 


49,636,881 


27.1 


28,203 




i860 


1.673 


59.522 


80,734.606 


35.6 


48,257 




1870 


3,456 


119,859 


217,668,826 


34.7 


62.983 




1880 


2,689 


161,557 


267,252,913 


60.1 


99,387 




1890 


2,489 


219,132 


337,768,524 


88.0 


135.705 


Silk manufacture... 


- 1850 


67 


1,743 


1,809,476 


36.0 


27,007 




i860 


139 


5,435 


6,607,771 


39.1 


47.538 




1870 


86 


6,649 


12,210,662 


77.3 


141,984 




1880 


382 


31,337 


41,033,045 


82.0 


107,416 




1890 


472 


50,913 


87,298,454 


107.9 


184,954 
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104 


5.10s 


15.454.430 


49-1 


148,600 


■S60 


1J4 


7.097 


J 1. 7 16.463 


S7.3 


94,488 


1870 


393 


13,066 


(") 


44.7 


w 


tSSo 


igi 


16,698 


3a.a97,4iM 


87.4 


169,096 


1890 


243 


ao.a67 


aB,90Q.56o 


B1.7 


"6.535 


Combined lex I iles iSjo 


3.<MS 


146.B97 


138,769,971 


48.5 


41.568 


i860 


3,027 


i94,ofia 


a14.740.614 


64.1 


70.*t» 


1870 


4.790 


274.943 


520,386.764 


57-4 


108.640 


isao 


4.018 


384,151 


53;,673.488 


951 


133,573 


1B90 


4. "4 


511.897 


721.749.a6a 


1344 


175.435 


« Al census of 1870, the value of fabric was 


given instead 


f value added to 


l)H milerial by dyeing and finishing 


IS at othe 


censuses. 







This table shows in a striking way the steady and rapid move- 
ment toward the concentration of the textile industry Tn fewer 
establishments. In the case of the manufacture of cotton 
goods, the number of establishments was 189 less in 1890 than 
in 1850, a decrease of 17 per cent., while in the meantime the 
number of employes had increased 151 per cent, and the value 
of the product 333 per cent. As a result the average number 
of employes per establishment has steadily increased, being 84.4 
in 1850; 1 1 1.8 in i860; [41.6 in 1870; 184.5 i" 1880, and 244.8 
in 1890. 

Concentration in the woolen industry has progressed with 
equal rapidity. In this case, however, the number of establish- 
ments increased until 1870, when there were 3,456 mills in 
operation; after which each decade witnessed a steady diminu- 
tion in number; there being but 2.689 iniSSo, or 767 less than 
in 1870. and but 2,489 in 1890. a still further loss of 200. The 
number of employes, on the other hand, has steadily increased. 
The average number of employes per establishment has thus 
increased in successive decades from 27.1 in 1850 to 35.6 in 
i860; 34.7 in 1870; 60.1 in 1880 and 88.0 in 1890. In some 
particular hranches of the woolen industry this concentration 
has proceeded at an extremely rapid rate. Thus, for example, 
the number of carpet mills, which in 187a was 215. decreased 
fD 1880 to 195 and in 1890 to 173. In spite of this decrease 
in the number of mills, the number of employes increased from 
1:1.098 in 1870 to 20.371 in 1880, and 29,121 in 1890. The 
average ntmiber of employes per establishment thus rose from 
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56.3 in 1870 to 104.5 i^^ 1880 and 168.3 ^^ 1890, a tripling in 
the average size of establishments during the period. 

In the manufacture of silk, and in dyeing and finishing, 
though the number of establishments has in general increased, 
the increase has not kept pace with the increase in the number of 
employes. In both industries, therefore, there is shown a con- 
centration of work in larger establishments; the average num- 
ber of employes per establishment in the silk industry increas- 
ing from 26.0 in 1850 to 107.9 ^^ 1880; and in the dyeing and 
finishing industry from 49.1 in 1850 to 81.7 in 1890. 

Combining the four branches of the textile trade, it is seen 
that while the number of establishments increased during the 
forty years considered but 36 per cent., the number of employes 
increased 248 per cent, and the value of the product 465 per 
cent. The average number of employes per establishment has 
thus steadily risen from 48.5 in 1850 to 64.1 in i860; 57.4 in 
1870; 95.1 in 1880 and 124.4 in 1890. In the case of all of the 
industries it is important to notice that the movement toward 
concentration has gone on more rapidly in the later years. 

The tendency toward localization, or for similar establish- 
ments to group themselves in the same places, has been scarcely 
less strong, and has resulted in making four cities in different 
States the chief localities in which each industry is carried on; 
Philadelphia, Pa., in wool manufacture; Fall River, Mass., in 
cotton manufacture; Paterson, N. J., for silk, and Cohoes, N. Y., 
in the hosiery and knit goods manufacture. The enormous 
growth in the ^ wool manufacturing trade during the last 20 
years has been entirely confined to eight States in the East, 
while in the remaining States there has been an actual loss of 
45 per cent. Philadelphia alone, in 1890, produced 21.82 per 
cent, of the entire woollens output of the country during that 
year. 

Iron and Steel Industry. The transformation in the methods 
of the manufacture of iron and steel, and the great variety of 
the products, prevent us from tracing the evolution of this 
industry in as complete a way as was done for the textiles. 
The following table, however, taken from the general table of 
manufactures of the census of 1890, shows the movement in the 
more important branches during the decade from 1880 to 1890. 
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Iron ud Blcel iSSo 1,005 I40<97S %'^Ablfiil 140-3 (195,083 

1890 645 15*, 535 43o.')54>348 236-5 668.146 
Iron xnd steel, bolls, 

null, wishets and 1880 :oo 5.064 10.003.330 50.6 100.733 

tlv«w 1890 6a 7,341 IS. 373,03' 69-S 150.691 

lion and «teel, doots 1880 6 333 495,060 37.1 Sa.jio 

and shuiteis 1B90 7 53 88,515 7.6 11,645 

Iron and Med, foig- 1880 91 3,310 6.493.01S 35.4 71,341 

tog 1890 90 4,448 9,041,563 49.4 100,473 

lion and steel, nails 

and spikes, cul and 

wrought, including iBSo 6a 3.910 5,619.240 46,9 90.794 

wire nails 1S90 138 17, 116 34.317,517 114.0 34S,oa5 

lion and sieel. pipe tSSo 35 S.aio 13,393.161 148.9 379,776 

wrought 1S90 33 13,064 37.906.^1 548-4 1,733,037 

TiMal i88o 1.399 157.595 333.5'9iS05 m-3 355.981 

J890 984 I9J.567 534.593.775 196.7 533.>"a 

From this statement it will be seen, that, if we consider iron 
and steel mills proper, there has been a very great concentra- 
tion of work during the decade from 1880 to 1890- The 
number of such establishments has decreased from 1005 in 
1880 to 645 in 1890, while the number of employes has 
increased n.557- While the average number of employes per 
establishment was 140.3 in 1880, it rose to 236.5 in 1890. The 
production of bessemer steel rails in 1890 was made by only 
18 concerns, of which seven produced 95.57 per cent, of the 
total amount produced. As showing geographical centraliza- 
tion, five of these were located in Pennsylvania. This State 
produced in 1880. 46.81 per cent, of all iron and steel rails, 
and in 1890 68.79 P^*" cent. Considering all classes of iron 
and steel works, other than those producing machinery and 
ibe like, it will be seen that there was an absolute decrease 
of 315 establishments, and an increase of 35.972 employes. 
The average number of employes per establishment thus 
increased from 121.3 to 196.7, and the average value of the 
product from $255,981 to $533,123. 

Flour and Grist Mills. A study of the evolution of the milling 
iiMlustr>' presents special features of interest from the stand- 
potnl of our present inquiry, because it is one tliat originally 
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was extremely widely diffused. In spite of the seemingly local 
character of the work, there are few industries in which the 
movement toward concentration is more marked. Pres. Walker, 
the Superintendent of the Tenth Census, specially singles 
out this industry as an example of the tendency of manufactur- 
ing work to become centralized in fewer establishments. In 
his report on manufactures, he says, "In illustration of this wide 
diffusion of petty productive establishments (in early years), it 
is interesting to observe that while the settled area in 1840 was 
but little over one-half that of 1880, and the value of its manu- 
factured product perhaps not more than one-seventh, or one- 
eight, there were almost as many g^st mills at the former as at 
the latter date, and an even greater number of saw mills." In 
1840 there were 23,661 grist mills and 31,650 saw mills; while 
in 1880 there was 24,338 grist and but 25,700 saw mills. That 
this movement was even more rapid during the succeeding 
decade is shown by the following table. 

Estab- Per establishment : 

Industiy. Year, lishroents. Employees. Product. Employees. Product. 

Gristmills z88o 24,338 58,407 $505,185,712 2.40 $20,757 

1890 18,470 63,481 513.971.474 3.44 27,827 

Sawmills 1880 25,708 Z47.956 87,"3,344 6.00 3,389 

Z890 21,01 z 286, Z97 Z72,zzz,957 Z4.00 8,Z92 

In both cases, therefore, there has been an absolute decrease 
in the number of establishments, while the number of employes 
and the value of the product has increased. 

Agricultural Implements. In the manufacture of agricultural 
implements the tendency toward concentration was early appar- 
ent. In 1850 the average number of employes per establish- 
ment was five; in i860, seven; in 1880, 20 and in 1890, 47. The 
following table shows the number and importance of establish- 
ments in this industry as reported at the last two censuses. 



Year. 


Establishments. 


Employees. 


Product. 


Per establishment : 
Employees. Product. 


z88o 


1.943 


39.580 


$37.i09,3z6 


20 $Z9,099 


Z89O 


9Z0 


42.544 


49.668,386 


47 54.58Z 



Concentration during the ten years 1880 to 1890, it will thus 
be seen, was very rapid. The number of establishments 



I 
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decreased over one-half or 53.17 per cent., while the number 
of employes increased 2,964 or 7.49 per cent. The average 
number of employes per establishment has thus more than 
doubled, rising from 20 in 1880 to 47 in 1890. 

Otiier Industries. It would be too tedious a matter to follow 
ihis movement in every industry in the same detail as has been 
done in the more important industries that have been con- 
sidered. The following brief notes therefore serve every pur- 
pose in showing that this movement is at once widespread and 
proceeding with rapidity. 

In shipbuilding the concentration of work in fewer establish- 
ments has been very marked during the last ten years. In 
1880 there was 2,188 establishments, and in 1890 but 1,006, 
a decrease of over one-half, tliough at the same time the num- 
ber of employes increased from 21,345 to 23,266, an increase of 
136.99 per cent, in the average number of employes per 
establishment. The manufacture of liquor, both malt and dis- 
tiUed> likewise showed a marked tendency toward concentra- 
tion. The number of establishments producing malt liquors 
decreased from 2,191 in 1880 to 1,248 in 1890. The average 
number of employes, however, increased during the decade 
from 26,220 to 34,800, and the average number of employes 
per establishment from 12 to 28, The number of establish- 
tnetits producing distilled spirits decreased during the same 
period nearly one-half, or from 844 to 440. The average num- 
ber of employes also decreased slightly, or from 6,502 to 5,343; 
bat the average number of employes per establishment increased 
50 per cent,, or from 8 to 12. 

In the manufacture of boots and shoes, the number of estab- 
lilhments increased 6.28 per cent., the number of employes 
45.35 P^f" t^*"'- 3"d the value of the product 32.88 per cent. 
The average number of employes per establishment was 57 in 
1880, and 67 in 1890. 

The number of factories engaged in the manufacture of paper 
decreased from 1880 to 1890 from 692 to 567, or 18.06 per 
cent, while the number of employes increased 21.07 P^r cent. 
The average number of employes per establishment was 35 in 
1880 and 32 in 1890. 
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In the manufacture of glass, the number of establishments 
increased from 211 in 1880 to 317 in 1890, but the number of 
employes increased still more rapidly, or from 24,177 to 45,987.^ 

There remains to be mentioned one industry in which the 
process of centralization of work in fewer and larger concerns 
has, within recent years, gone on with great rapidity, but which 
unfortunately cannot be accurately measured. Reference is 
made to the retail trade. In all the great cities, enormous 
apartment stores, as they are called, have sprung up, in which 
a business is now carried on greater than that formerly per- 
formed by hundreds of smaller and independent establishments. 
In many respects this growth of the large store, in which almost 
every kind of ware is handled, furnishes the most typical 
example of the movement which we are considering. The 
larger of these stores now employ thousands of hands; they 
have their agents all over the world; they frequently take the 
entire product of certain mills and factories, and indeed nm 
extensive manufacturing plants in connection with their retail 
work. Their perfected delivery system now enables them to 
cater to the wants of customers living remote from their 
establishments, and even in different cities. There is every 
reason to believe that the department store is as yet in its 
infancy. There is practically no limit to which its development 
is possible. It is quite within reason to anticipate the creation 
of great concerns controlling stores in different cities all over 
the country. When we come to consider the results of con- 
centration, it will be seen that the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of centralization in the retail trade constitute one of 
the most important and interesting branches of our inquiry. 

The present study has been more particularly restricted to 

^ In presenting these figures, drawn from the tenth and eleventh censuses, 
the author is aware that somewhat different schedules and methods were 
employed in the two enumerations ; and that in consequence the figures do 
not in all cases represent the actual movement that took place. As a result of 
these differences concentration in some cases was even more rapid than is rep- 
resented, while in other cases it was less so. The figures as given, however, 
represent, with a fair degree of accuracy, the changes that actually took place. 
They at least establish by overwhelming proof the fact of the rapid concen- 
tration of industry in larger and relatively fewer establishments. 
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the manufacturing industry and commercial establishments. 
It should be noted, however, that the tendency toward concen- 
tration is not peculiar to these branches, but it is evident in almost 
every sphere of activity. The telegraph, telephone and express 
business have already come into the hands of a very few com- 
panies, and the movement on the part of the railways in a similar 
direction is so well known as to require but a bare mention. In 
all quasi-municipal duties, such as gas supply, electric lighting 
and street railways the movement is now in full swing. 

That industrial work was centralizing in large establishments 
there was little doubt. The figures given above in a degree 
measure this movement and show how rapidly it is progressing. 
I This concentration, however, is taking place in various ways. 
■We have been able to trace but one of them, A second form 
Ptrf consolidation is that whereby kindred interests are grouped 
together under one management, as, for instance, in the very 
common practice for iron and steel mill owners to own and [ 
operate their own coal and ore mines, to manufacture coke, to 
operate railways, etc. A somewhat similar movement is that 
where manufacturers, as in the boot and shoe trade, organize 
retail stores for the disposition of their product. This form of 
concentration constitutes an important feature of the move- 
ment we are considering. Centralization thus means not only 
the carrying on of industry in large establishments, but the 
uniting together under one management of related industries. 

A third form of centralization is that of the formation of 
agreements between different establishments in the same 
tndastiy to operate their plants as one enterprise, or at least in 
harmony with each other. This object is usually secured by 
ihe fomiaiion of a so-called "trust," a form of organization, as 
is well known, where the different estabhshments are placed in 
the bands of trustees who issue to their owners certificates in 
proportion to their general interest in the trust. The forma- 
tion of a trust does not necessarily mean the centralization of 
Ibe work of production in a few hands. As a usual thing, how- 
erer, K is found advantageous to shut down work in the smaller 
and increase the production of the larger plants which can be 
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more economically operated. This form of centralization^ 
which is taking place through the formation of trusts, presents 
such special considerations as to make of it a problem quite 
distinct, though a part of the general problem of the concentra- 
tion of industry. It will evidently be impracticable to enter 
upon its full consideration within the limits of this paper. It 
is important to notice, however, some of its general features 
as constituting a part of our subject. 

The growth of the large establishment represents the 
normal evolution of industry, and, as such, is productive of 
no greater hardships than inevitably result from changes in 
industrial methods that are constantly taking place, and the 
inability of certain classes to accommodate themselves to 
changing conditions. The trust, on the other hand, represents 
what might be called a forced or abnormal, as opposed to the 
natural, centralization of industrial work. Matters have not 
been allowed to take their course. The large establishment 
has not been giyen time to demonstrate its superiority over 
smaller concerns by its ability to produce at a cheaper rate. 
The founders of trusts have not been content with the advan- 
tages which the superior organization of a large establishment 
ensures, but have sought to increase them by arbitrarily fixing 
prices, not as dictated by the cost of production and competitive 
influence, but by what the public can be made to pay. In rail- 
road parlance, rates areiiot fixed according to the cost of trans- 
portation, but by what the traffic will bear. Thus, while the 
formation of trusts is undoubtedly dictated by the desire to 
cheapen production, the chief object in view is to regulate ^he 
prices that will be obtained for their products, by establishing 
a monopoly and controlling the market. 

From the public standpoint, therefore, the trust presents both 
desirable and undesirable features. Which of these will pre- 
dominate depends upon the policy pursued by the managers 
of each trust. It is this feature that makes the trust problem 
one quite distinct from that of the general question of the 
growth of the large industry, and has caused the former to meet 
with great and the latter with but little opposition. 
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The forces which are at work bringing about this 
concentration cannot be shown statistically. There is, 
however, no doubt as to what they are. Economy in opera- 
tion is the great motive. The conduct of a business upon 
a lai^e scale permits of the use of improved and expensive 
machiner)', the greater division of labor according to aptitudes, ■ 
the emplopnent of more skilled overseers and foremen, and the 
reduction in the general expenses of superintendence and 
account. A large concern can purchase supplies upon a more 
favorable basis. It can consequently make use of refuse and 
by-products that are destroyed by the smaller establishments. 
The large establishment can, in general, keep its capital and 
plant more constantly employed. By manufacturing a variety 
of products it can accommodate itself to changing demands. ' 
It, moreover, is not dependent to a like extent upon uncertain 
orders as are the smaller concerns, but can in a way make its 
own markets, or at least determine more accurately in advance 
ihe probable demand for its products. Having a much larger 
market, a failing off in one quarter is frequently counter- 
balanced by an increase in others. These advantages are inten- 
Stlied where related branches of an industry are gathered 
together in one plant or under one management. A small con- 
cern must purchase many supplies which the large one can 
manufacture with profit for itself, with the additional advantage 
that it is always certain of having them of the character and at 
the time desired. 

These are the motives leading men to carry on industrial 

:erprises upon a large scale. The two main conditions mak- 
it possible for them to do so are: first, the power to form 
iralions. thus permitting the aggregation of large amounts 

capital, and secondly, the increased facilities of communica- 
which emancipates industry from local markets and throws 
to establishments the trade of the world. In not a few 
cases the patent system has been responsible for the concentra- 
tioa of particular branches of work in a single or few hands. 
This cause has been panicularly influential in the electrical 
industries, the control of patents rendering possible such 
estabh'shments as the General Electric, the Westinghouse and 
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Thomson-Houston. The famous Pullman Car Company is a 
notable example of the working of this cause. Tariff legisla- 
tion has also exerted a considerable influence. Its effect, how- 
ever, has been both for and against the movement. But for 
tariff legislation it is probable that the concentration of indus- 
tries by localities would have had a world-wide significance, and 
in a number of cases there would have possibly resulted the 
concentration of certain work in a single country, or even in 
a single locality. At the same time, the protection afforded by 
high duties has encouraged the consolidation of manufacturing 
interests, by making it possible for such combinations absolutely 
to control the market, and thus by keeping up prices make large 
profits. 

In the foregoing we have considered, and as far as statis- 
tical material permits, measured what must be generally con- 
ceded to be the fundamental tendency in the modem industrial 
evolution. It is evident that the changes produced by it 
are such as profoundly to modify, not only the conditions 
under which industry must be carried on, but the conditions 
under which the great majority of the people must live and earn 
their subsistence. We could, therefore, scarcely assign otir- 
selves a more important task than to attempt to point out in 
some degree the general effect that this evolution is producing 
upon the conditions of life. 

As would be expected, a movement so wide-reaching and 
important as this exerts an influence in a great variety of ways. 
Let us first consider its most important effects from the general 
standpoint of society and industrial progress. We have already 
called attention to the most important of these: that of the 
increased economy of production. Society as a whole is 
vitally interested in any process or innovation by which 
a larger amount of wealth can be produced with a g^ven 
effort. The development of the large industry stands for 
increased efficiency of labor and methods of production. 
Society is thus benefited by its extension in exactly the same 
way as it would be by the discovery of the utilization of a new 
force or mechanical contrivance. When one thinks of the 
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enormous number of men employed, not in productive efforts 
proper, but in the mere act of getting goods when made into 
I the hands of consumers, and the expenditure of time and money 
Eby establishments competing with each other, it is possible to 
r appreciate the vast margin of possible economy in the distrib-j 
otive branches alone of industrial work. It is one of the dis-l 
tinct effons of modem times to do away with the middleman,! 
30ct in this the consolidation of industries is the most effective I 
agent employed. 

The public also as consumers reahze a great economy and 
advantage in dealing with large concerns. The responsibility 
of a large establishment is a much more serious matter than 
(hat of a small one. It is imperative with the fonner that it 

(maintain the reputation of its goods. This is particularly true 
of the large retail or department store. The proprietor of a 
small shop to a large extent sees in each purchaser but a tran- 
sient patron, and can thus practice deception without a corre- 
Cponcling prejudice to his business. J Deception with the large 
store means the loss of an almost certain future customer. ; 
Again, the purchaser in a large store realizes a great economy 
in time through the fact that he is not required to search 
through twenty or more stores for what he wants, but can to 
B large extent make his purchases in one place with a minimum 
amount of effort. 

These various economies realized by the large establishment 

are now so generally recognized that it is quite superfluous I 

to comment upon them further. We, therefore, turn to a ' 

Befit resulting from the concentration of work, which either 

\ been totally ignored or slighted in all discussions of the 

tion, but which is nevertheless of prime importance. 

Probably the most fundamental benefit resulting to society 

nerally from production upon a large scale, next to that of 

lomy, is the influence it exerts in steadying production. 

Ever since the inauguration of the modern industrial regime, 

todiuiry has been periodically paralyzed, trade injured, and 

9 brought to a standstill by what are called "industrial 

wessions." Tlie causes for the recurrence of ibescs pheno- 

L are but imperfectly understood by economists. In a 
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general way they are ascribed to over-production, but at the 
same time we are told that there is no such thing as real over- 
production until the wants of all are satisfied. Whatever the 
exact cause, it is more or less intimately connected with the 
law of supply and demand, or rather with the failure of this 
law to act. 

As regards the action of the law of supply and demand, 
industry has passed through three successive phases; first the 
patriarchal phase, where each family produced directly for its 
own consumption; second, the division of labor period, where 
industry was differentiated into distinct trades; and third, where 
the individual tradesmen are gathered together in organiza- 
tions which we call factories, mills, etc. Instead of executing 
orders, as was done by tradesmen of the second period, the 
wishes of consumers are now anticipated, and the factories turn 
out their product for an expected demand. With this has 
appeared a great danger, that of the intemperance of produc- 
tion, where more is produced than can readily be disposed of. 
This intemperance has become almost a regular phenomena, 
producing alternate periods of good and bad times. When 
trade is good, and prices high, each establishment makes an 
effort to produce as much as possible, in order to take the 
utmost advantage of the good times. Production in the course 
of time is overdone. A reaction ensues. Production slackens. 
Employes are discharged, and a period of depression begins. 

The injury resulting from this unstable condition of industry 
cannot be calculated. Any device which will to any degree reg- 
ulate this intemperance, and steady production, must be wel- 
comed as a great gain to society. This the large industry 
certainly tends to do. The attempt to control production so as 
to keep their plants in constant operation has been one of the 
great motives leading manufacturers to consolidate their enter- 
prises and organize such combinations as trusts. The large 
establishment is able to command a larger market ; it can offset 

^ailing off in demand in one quarter or in one commodity by the 

vation of trade in another direction or the production of 

articles. An establishment is thus far less sensitive to local 

f harvests or other disasters. In the recent investiga- 
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tion that has been made of the extent of unemployment, it has 
been almost universally reported that unemployment is more 
frequent in the small than in the large establishments. The 
small establishment takes on and dismisses employes according 
lo the variation in the number and importance of the orders it 
receives, while the large establishment, with a better control 
oi the market, keeps a more stable force. No better demon- 
stration of this fact could be given than the conditions giving 
rise to the great coal miners strike of last year, where 150,000 
or more men left work. The reason for this strike was the 
inability of the mine owners to come to an agreement, either to 
fix a uniform rate of wages, or regulate the output of coal. 
The result was a too great production of coal and a consequent 
lowering of its price; and, as miners' wages, according to the 
system of the sliding wage scale, is determined by the price of 
coal, the earnings of the men were correspondingly reduced, 
Tliis condition of affairs, moreover, was not unusual, as the coal 
trade has long been subject to alternate periods of over-produc- 
tion and cessation of work. The country was thus presented 
with the unusual spectacle of the workingmen demanding that 
the employers, the mine owners, should form a strong organiza- 
tion in order that production might be limited to the demand, 
and the operation of the mines be made regular from season 
to season. The coal mining industry thus presents a remark- 
able verification of correctness of the position here taken, that 

I the concentration of industry tends to steady production and 

I consequently to make more stable the employment of the work- 
ingtncQ. Whatever the abuses, therefore, that large establish- 
mcnls and trusts may give use to, their influence in lessening 
the Irequency and intensity of industrial depressions is a service 
not to be lightly passed over. 

Having considered some of the effects of the concentration 

I of industry from the standpoint of society generally, we now 
ttini lo a much neglected phase of the question, that of the 

\ effect of the growth of the large industry upon the people as 
workers, cither as employers or employes. 

The consolidation of industrial establishments undoubtedly 
means the elimination of the small manufacturer and merchant. I 
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This phenomena has given use to a great deal of dissatisfaction, 
and has caused many to look upon the movement as an eviL 
A great deal of sentiment, it seems to me, has been wasted in 
regard to this point. The persons who are driven out of 
business are those who are the least i&tted to survive. They are 
the ones who by tremendous eflforts just manage to eke out an 
existence. The record of failures shows that the life of the 
small manufacturer or merchant is far from a secure or pleas- 
ant one. The least suspicion of hard times pinches them 
immediately. On the other hand, the organization of large 
enterprises requires, not only ability in the owners, but the 
highest order of technical skill, executive ability, and personal 
capacity in the numerous chiefs of departments and other 
responsible positions. The steam railways may have driven 
out thousands of independent teamsters, but it created positions 
requiring men of a far greater degree of intelligence and ability. 
The man of sufficient ability to succeed as an independent pro- 
ducer or merchant finds abundant opportunities for the display 
of his talents in the complex and highly organized large under- 
taking. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that this elimi- 
nation of the independent manufacturer is characteristic of 
the prior phase of industrial evolution, where the factory was 
supplanting the artizan, rather than the present movement of 
the consolidation of factories. Thus, if we take the great iron 
and steel industry, the reduction in the number of establish- 
ments, during a decade, from 1299 to 984 represents a very 
great concentration during so short a period, while the number 
of individuals affected as employers, 315, is insignifipant in 
comparison with the great number of persons concerned in this 
industry. 

This last point brings us to a phase of the movement which, 
so far as I am aware, has received little or no consideration, 
either at the hands of the public or of economists, but which 
constitutes the really fundamental question to be considered in 
connection with the large industry. The elimination of small ' 
employers is a minor question compared to the benefits or dis- 1 
advantages that result to the workingmen employed in these 
enterprises. It is difficult to understand why this question 
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I should always be discussed from the standpoint of the employer, 
and scarcely ever from that of the employe. To every 
employer there are scores of employes. As a labor question, 
therefore, the important considerations involved are: what are 
the effects of the movement upon the welfare of the working- 
man, how does it affect his hours of labor, his wages, the con- 
stancy of his employment, his opportunities to advance in his 
work, etc.? 

Let us Slate our position on this point before we enter upon 
its discussion. Whatever the effect of the concentration of 
industry upon the number of employers, its influence upon the 
employes is certainly good. We hope to show in the following 
paragraphs that its effect upon almost every feature entering 
into the welfare of the workingmen is beneficial. 

In the first place the material conditions, or the environment 
under which the laborers carry on their work, is far superior 
in the large establishment. The large establishment means 
large mills, large plants. In the place of small buildings, often 
structures erected tor other purposes and ill-suited for the work 
carried on in ihem, and with low ceilings and insufficient tight, 
in which the small establishment was located, one now sees 
large specially-constructed buildings, with high ceilings, an 
abundance of light, good drainage and water supply. Here 
arc foimd labor-saving machines, improved devices for guard- 
ing against accidents, for removing dust or other substances 
injurious to the health of the laborers. In the large establish- 
ment it is possible for the employers, or for the men them- 
selves, to maintain various institutions for the latter's comfort, 
Mich as baths, libraries, club-houses, eating and lodging rooms 
for the unmarried men. To secure the needed room employers 
are more and more going to the outskirts of the cities, or even 
to the open country, to locate their plants. Instead of being 
locaIcO m narrow streets of the squalid quarters of a city, estab- 
lishments of the larger concerns are now situated where the 
benefits of pure air and pure water can be obtained, where the 
n and their families can live in detached cottages instead of 
I crowded tenements, and where they can more readily become 
I the owners of their own homes. These are points that cannot 
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be proven by the marshalling of figures. It needs but a slight 
acquaintance, however, with the actual conditions under which 
industry is now carried on, to perceive that the g^rowth of the 
large establishment means the great improvement of the condi- 
tions under which the workingmen must perform their labor. 
One has but to glance at the conditions pertaining in the gar- 
ment-making and tobacco manufacturing trades as now prac- 
tised in our large cities, where, under the regime of numer- 
ous small shops, the sweating system holds full sway; and con- 
trast them with those of the mill operatives, who have made 
the cloth, to realize the superiority of the latter. The effort to 
abolish the sweating system is the attempt to have this work 
performed in large mills and regularly organized and equipped 
workshops. 

It is now, moreover, pretty generally accepted that the state 
has a part to play in determining the conditions under which 
industry shall be carried on. Such legislation as the prohibition 
of the employment of children of tender age, the requirement 
that mill owners shall provide seats for female employees, 
separate toilet facilities for the two sexes, the maintenance of 
hygienic conditions, etc., have contributed greatly to improving 
the condition of the laboring classes. The weak point in this 
legislation has been the difficulty with which it is enforced. In 
the small and widely diffused shops such enforcement is often 
impossible. The growth of the large establishment simplifies 
greatly this task of the state. Concealment or evasion is here 
difficult. 

The modern mill and factory hand works in a better environ- 
ment than formerly. Does the centralization of work in fewer 
establishments tend to shorten his hours of labor, make his 
employment more stable, increase his wages, or give to him 
greater opportunities for advancement? Unfortunately in the 
attempt to answer this question we are confronted with the 
difficulty that no statistical material is existent that will enable 
us to contrast conditions as regards these pbints in the large 
and small establishments. We are forced, therefore, to rely 
upon certain general and collateral sources of information. 
This general information, however, all points one way. There 
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is every reason to believe that the condition of the laborer as 
regards wages and hours of labor is superior in the larger 
establishments. As regards one feature, that of the vitally 
important consideration of stability of employment, there can 
be little doubt. We have already commented upon the fact 
that the growth of large estabUshments tends to steady produc- 
tion. In doing this it must at the same time make employment 
more certain and continuous. The large establishment has 
an enormous capital invested in its plant and machinery, which 
to be remunerative must be constantly employed. It is no 
unusual thing for a large mill to be kept rimning for a con- 
siflerable time even though the condition of the market is such 
that it is producing at a loss. With a better command of the 
market, also, there is not the same fluctuation in the number of 
workingmen employed, according as chance orders are obtained, 
as occurs to a large extent in smaller enterprises. The author 
several years ago had occasion to make a special study of indus- 
trial communities in Europe for the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, which was published in its Bulletin. In 
this investigation a detailed examination was made of the 
conditions of labor at a number of the largest industrial 
concerns in the world, such as Krupp's iron works at Essen 
with its 25,000 or more employes, and the great Colliery of 
Anzin with its 10,000 or 1 1 ,000 workingmen. These communi- 
ties represent the highest development of the movement towards 
concentration of industrial work, and in their study no fact of 
greater significance was brought out than the verj- great sta- 
bility of employment there found. At Krupp's 21 per cent. 
of all the employi^s had been continuously employed over fifteen 
years, and 23 per cent, had been employed more than five, but 
less than fifteen years, or a total of 44 per cent, who had been 
in the employ of the firm more than five years. It should be 
remembered that the rapid increase in the number of employes 
within recent years necessitated the constant entrance of men 
10 swell the number of those employed but a short time. At 
Anxtn, an even greater stability was found: 12.32 per cent. 
had been employed thirty years. 27.83 per cent, twenty 
yean, and 59.82 per cent, ten years or over; if we consider 
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only those employes thirty years of age or over, we 
find the very high percentage of 94.58 to have been 
employed ten years or over. Practically the same stability 
was found in the other industrial communities. These of 
course are but examples, but they are fairly representative of 
conditions where concentration has gone on to the fullest 
extent. Lack of employment is, if anything, a greater evil to 
the workingman than low wages. In increasing the certainty 
of his continuous employment, therefore, the growth of the 
large establishment renders him a great service. 

Finally the fact should be noted that the aggregation of 
laborers in large establishments facilitates greatly the formation 
of strong labor organizations. As concentration goes on, 
therefore, labor organizations will become stronger, and as they 
do so, they will demand and obtain better wages and hours of 
labor. In no other way are the changed conditions of industrial 
methods of greater advantage to the laboring classes than in 
this greater opportunity that is afforded them to form organiza- 
tions of all kinds for social purposes, and for the betterment of 
their conditions. 

Every medal, however, has its reverse side. With the advan- 
tages resulting from increased opportunities of combination, 
the gfravity of industrial contests will be proportionately 
increased. Strikes will probably not be as frequent or under- 
taken for as trivial causes as in former years. When they do 
occur, however, they are likely to be vastly more serious. 
Industrial disturbances surpassing any former ones in extent 
and severity can easily be anticipated, and it becomes more 
imperative to devise methods by which they can be avoided or 
settled. The large industry lessens the frequency of strife, but 
aggravates it when it does come. 

Our task will not be entirely completed until we have 
asked ourselves what our attitude should be in regard to 
this movement that we have been considering. We scarcely 
need to repeat that we consider the movement towards concen- 
tration as one of progress, and therefore, to be at least let alone. 
The attempts that have been made to abolish department stores 
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in various cities, arc thoroughly retrogressive measures and are 
doomed to failure. It is a dangerous thing for the state to 
interfere in any economic movement and attempt to direct its 
course. In the present case the movement should be allowed 
to work out its own destiny. In one important respect, how- 
ever, this statement needs qualification. It apphes to the 
normal movement of consolidation and not to the forced con- 
centration, where the motive is rather to control prices than to 
cheapen the expense of production. 

The formation of combinations for this purpose has thrown 
power in the hands of a few persons which they have not always 
used in a legitimate way. The influence of these persons both 
in our political and industrial life constitules a real danger, from 
which the working of natural forces seems to afford no protec- 
tion. The result of the abuse of this influence has been the 
attempt in many States and in Congress to enact legislation to 
control capitalistic combinations. From a purely economic, 
the question of concentration of capital has thus become a 
political one. Space will not permit us to make any extended 
discussion of this subject, and jve, therefore, limit ourselves to a 
statement of the fundamental principle that should guide the 
legislatures in their action. 

The advantages of production upon a large scale are so 
manifest that it would be unfortunate to retard the movement 
in any way. On the other hand, the public should not be left 
at the mercy of a few men. The great evil is the power 
possessed by a few individuals arbitrarily to fix prices, and this, 
if possible, should be controlled by the state. As yet the means 
to do this have not been discovered. It would seem to us that 
this has been because a radically wrong hne of policy has been 
pursued. Legislatures have failed or refused to recognize the 
advantages of production upon a large scale. They have 
looked upon large enterprises as an evil in themselves and 
essentially detrimental to society. Their efforts, therefore, 
have been directed toward the prevention of the formation of 
combination of establishments. In so doing they have 
attempted to stem an irresistible economic movement. The 
true line of policy is to recognize that the consolidation of 
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industrial enterprises is inevitable; and thus instead of attempt- 
ing to prevent, seek rather to control these combinations. 

The first steps toward control is that of publicity of accounts. 
The state should require corporations to make annual reports 
concerning their operations. This is the system that has been 
pursued by the federal government as a part of its plan to 
regulate railways, and by many States to control railways, gas 
and water companies, insurance organizations, etc. The 
requirement of reports will not solve the problem, but it will be 
a first step and make any subsequent action easier and more 
intelligent. 

William Franklin Willoughby. 

Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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NOTES. 

Professor Pantaleoni, the eminent Italian economist, editor, 
and slatistician, who recently left the University of Naples to take 
the chair of political economy in tlie University of Geneva, delivered 
a notable and characteristic address on entering upon his new duties, 
Oct, 22. 1897, His subject was "Du caractere logique des differ- 
ences d'opinions qui separent les economistes." Referring to tlie 
tendency to classify economists into "schools," he asserted that he 
belonged to no school, that in fact no schools exist except two: "the 
school of those who understand political economy and the scliool of 
those who do not." "Ces deux ecoles se font naturellcment toujours 
la guerre." Differences in points of view, however, must naturally 
appear in a science treated by philosophers, business men, jurists, 
historians, mathematicians and htterateurs; where actual disagree- 
ments occur, Ihey are not so much disagreements about general 
causal sequences as about the explanation of specific conditions. 
Economists may agree in deducing the effect or tendency of given 
causes while reaching divergent solutions of the inverse problem: 
given an economic effect, such as a fall in prices, what were the 
causes which produced it? Again, economists may agree on the 
working of social forces, e. g. in the law of wages, without agreeing 
at all as to its goodness or badness. Finally, many apparent con- 
flfcu are due to imperfect generalization. Economic science, like 
every other, is showing a tendency to gather up old propositions 
two larger generalizations. Exchange may be viewed as a special 
case of production or production as a special case of exchange, 
Nalttre being substituted for the seller. "Complementary goods," 
ooce treated as "peculiar cases of value." are to-day recognized as 
the general case. The three factors of production are an instance 
of complementary goods. 

As to the relation of economics to sociology, Prof. Pantaleoni 
shows llial human actions may be roughly classified into compulsory, 
contractual and ahruistic. Only the second are economic. Sociol- 
ogy treats of all three. The study of political organization comes 
ooder the firsL 



City Farm Training Schools. During the past four years 
the \'acant l_ot Farm plan has established itself as one of the most 
hopeful and practicable of all so-called remedies. The expenditure 
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on material is inconsiderable; the returns are immediate to the 
individual and satisfactory to the community; while there are none 
of the demoralizing effects of gratuitous charity. Its chief advan- 
tage lies in the fact that it is a farm training school. 

The idea originated with Mayor Pingree, of Detroit, who in 
1894, through a committee, put under cultivation 430 acres and set 
945 families to work. There were many disadvantages incident to 
a new undertaking; but as the experiment cost about $3,600 and 
the value of the crops produced was estimated at $12,000, the plan 
was considered a success. 

In 1895, New York, through the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, organized a Committee on the Cultivation 
of the Vacant Lots by the Unemployed. The same year twenty 
other towns and cities experimented, twelve reporting favorable 
results. 

The following year there was a lull in the number of cities to 
undertake the work; but those who had already begun did better, 
and in 1897 the important cities of Chicago, Dayton, Kansas City, 
Philadelphia, and Providence adopted the plan, which, with those 
who had succeeded and continued from past years, made a total 
of 17 cities. 

The work especially commends itself to municipal control; but 
at present only Detroit and Buflfalo have adopted that method 
entirely. Toledo, O. and Reading, Pa. tried for one and two years 
respectively, but abandoned it, the one discouraged by bad seasons, 
the other by lack of appropriations. 

New York in 1898 begins the fourth season of the Vacant Lot 
Farms, the movement being again under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor. Four tracts of 
unused land, amounting to 321 acres in Pelham Bay Park, have 
been placed at the disposal of the Committee for the summer. The 
differentiating feature of the plan for 1898 is the co-operation which 
has been made with Typographical Union No. 6, whose out-of- 
work members will be given allotments. There are other co-opera- 
tive relations between the Union and the Association which will be 
watched with great interest. 

The Union proposes to give free round tickets to members 
on the out-of-work list, but no more than thirty tickets will be given 
to any one member, because a crop can be raised in twenty days, 
distributed throughout the entire season. The planters will go and 
return the same day, because it is not intended to maintain a colony. 



the object o( the farm is to educate the members in raising vege- 
tables, for the sake of giving them temporary relief while looking 
for work and to enable them to make something from the produce 
which they raise. Each planter will be provided with a small note- 
JOok to keep careful account of the crops raised and the produce 
(old, and he must report to the Union's agent each morning when 
le presents himself for work and also sign the books on leaving 
be farms at night. The average plot will be halt an acre and will 
; in possession of the member through the entire season. 
The working members may make any arrangement among them- 
, For instance, two or more may work several plots in part- 
ership. or take care of each other's plot in the absence of the 
irner for a day or two, but if any member neglects his plot he will 
■ DOtified of that fact, and if it becomes apparent that he has 
landoned the work, his plot will be given to another, who will 
ny out of the produce a sum agreed upon between him and the 
Aod Committee. 
A community tract will be held for members who do not wish 
■dividual plots, and work will be given to those who for any reasoti 
bink that they cannot hold an individual plot during the entire 
ason. 

The Typographical Union No. 6 have committed themselves to 
ihis project with the idea that, if its success can be demonstrated, 
hey will another season buy a farm of tlicir own, to which their 
Bt-of-work men can be sent for employment. 

TOLMAN, TABOR. DAWE. 



Stability of Prices. A very important contribution to the 

stion of the relative stability of prices under monometallism and 

etallism was made by Professor Edgeworth in the Journal of 

Royal Statistical Society for March, 1897. His discussion is 

lewliat mathematical, which fact accounts for the rather 

ant attention which has been paid to it. BimetalHsts and, since 

K time of Jevons. most monometallists have assumed that bi- 

itallism, if once in operation and equilibrium, would secure a 

Itual correction of the fluctuations in value of the two metals. 

X faD in the value of gold in the fifties was much modified by the 

btcncc of bimetallism in France, which in fact served to spread 

! effect of the gold discoveries over the currencies of the whole 

silver standard countries included. This "compensatory" or 
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"equilibratory" action has been the main support of the bimetallists 
of Europe and the "International bimetallists" of America. Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth shows that bimetallism does hold out the prospect 
of some equilibration, but argues that the effect is too weak to be 
worth serious consideration. When gold is yoked to silver, as when 
one ox is yoked to another, the two are a little more likely to keep 
in the middle of the road than when left to themselves. But the 
excess of probability is small. The result bears some resemblance 
to the following case of numbers: Each of two hats contains slips 
with the digits o, i, 2, 3, . . . 9. Digits are taken at random 
from one of the hats. They fluctuate in value, but group them- 
selves about 4j4 as an average. If each digit thus withdrawn be 
combined with a digit from the other hat and the mean of the two 
taken, it is a little more likely than not that this mean will lie 
nearer 4>$ than the original digit. Let 3 be drawn from the first 
hat and 7 from the second. Their mean, 5, is an improvement on 
both 3 and 7 in the sense of being nearer 43^ ; 3 is improved by 
union with 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. It is injured by union with o, i, 2, while union 
with 3 or 9 gives neutral results. Extending the reckoning to the 
other digits besides 3, we find that in as many as forty cases out of a 
hundred no advantage results from union. This simple example is 
not a very good one, as the distribution of digits does not corre- 
spond to the "law of error." The case of rainfall is next taken. 
The rainfall in a particular locality fluctuates much from year to 
year and probably in close correspondence to the law of error. The 
same is true of a second locality. The question arises, in how many 
cases out of a hundred will the figure for the rainfall of locality A 
be improved (brought nearer the mean rainfall) by random union 
with a figure for locality B? The answer is about sixty-four. 

But we wish to know not only how often gold would be benefited 
by union with silver, but also how much. This quantitative element 
is introduced by comparing the "probable error" for the double 
standard with that for the single standard. The theoretical ratio of 
these two errors is 70 to 100. This ratio is increased to 90 to 100, 
or probably more, by taking into account the influence of credit 
and other concrete circumstances affecting the fluctuations of the 
monetary standard. That is, bimetallism, at best, can only be 
expected to cut off ten per cent, or less of the fluctuation evil of the 
gold standard. Nine-tenths or more remain. 

"To sum up. Suppose that international bimetallism could be 
got to work, having surmounted all the dangers which threaten its 
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infancy, the scramble for gold, the inundation of silver, the evasion 
ot business men 'contracting out' of the bimetallic money, and other 
risks . . ihen the advantage in the way of stability of value to 
expected from bimetallism would be of the following description. 
!t would not necessarily, nor even very probably, be reaped at once. 
The proximate efifect of the reform might be to aggravate the evils 
complained of; supposing of course that the 'ratio' between gold | 
and silver is fixed, not with the view of producing a temporary 
inflation, for instance at present at I5j4, but, as claimed by scientific 
bimetallists, with the view of securing stability under future disturb- 
ances, say the present market ratio. If that ratio is adopted, it is 
a quite possible event — the odds against it are much less than two 
to one — that when the next wave of monetary disturbance super- 
venes, the operation of bimetallism may be to aggravate, not to 
alleviate the monetary malaise. A generation, two generations, 
may pass away before the advantages of the reform begin to be 
realized. But let the reformers only persevere, and in the long run 
there will undoubtedly be realized, upon an average of centuries, 
a reduction of those deviations from the ideally best level of prices 
which from time to time are liable to occur. If once a century, 
with the uncorrected standard, men suffered an appreciation of 40 
per cent., once a century, though not in the same years, with the 
corrected standard they might expect to suffer an appreciation of 
say only 38 per cent." 

The reader who will take the trouble to follow Professor Edge- 
worth's argument will scarcely fail to be convinced that he has etlect- 
[y demolished the "eqiiih brat ion" idol of academic bimetallism. 



[ Demand and the Ratio. In my notes kindly printed in the 
tlvlEW 1 have contended that after '70 monetary supply tended to 
latively cheapen gold and make silver dearer, while monetary 
ind tended to make gold dearer and silver cheaper. In its 
Ifovcmbcr comments the Review raised no question as to my argu- 
ntts regarding demand, but held that the marked change after '70 
% the conditions of production was in the direction of cheapening 

I In the November number in support of my contention I pointed 
t th»t "taking the stocks of 1850 as par," that date having been 
1 as the approximate beginning of the two periods of abnor- 
I production, gold increased ioo,¥ in the 25 years up to 1875, 
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and 78^^ in the 20 years following (or, roughly, at the average rate 
of 4j^ a year in both periods), while silver respectively increased 
only 21^ and 45^^ (or 1^ a year in the first period, and 2-3^^ in 
the second). While the increased production of silver after '70 of 
course in so far tended to cheapen it and must have lessened the 
extent to which gold through its still more largely increased pro- 
duction tended to be relatively cheapened, it is obvious that the 
tendency of the net increment (gold 4^ less silver 2-^^ a year) 
was to still relatively cheapen gold; but "supply" after '70 is the 
world's total available stock which between 1850 and 1895 increased 
178^ for gold and only 66ji for silver, so all the more tended to make 
silver the dearer. 

The Review, however, in its comments held that the stocks of 
1875 instead of the stocks of 1850 should be taken as the standard 
of comparison of the relative increments after '70; but on that 
basis the figures of respective increments, gold 39}^, silver 37.1^, 
only show that the more nearly equal production during this period 
could at most have lessened, not overcome the previous tendency to 
cheapen gold, so could not have tended to relatively cheapen silver. 

The Review further argues from the relative ratio of increase 
in the two periods. For that, the two periods should be made of 
equal length, 25 years each, when at the rate existing to 1895, which 
will doubtless be exceeded for gold, the figures would be: 

Gold stock. Silver Stock. 

1850-1875 lOOi 21% 

1875-1900 48.75Jf 46.385^ 

That is to say, even though the ratios of increase show that gold's 
rate for the periods fell from 100 to 48.75 and silver's rate rose from 
21 to 46.38, the relative production in the second period was for 
gold 48.75}!^ on a doubled stock, and for silver only 46.38}^ on a 
stock only increased 21^, which must have made for the relative 
cheapening of gold. 

So far as supply after '70 is concerned, then, it seems plain that 
the change in the direction of cheapening silver noted by the 
Review was not sufficient to overcome the existing tendency to 
cheapen gold, so that the net tendency was, as I contended, "to 
relatively cheapen gold and make silver dearer." 

The only great and sudden force sufficient to after '70 overcome 
this tendency and make gold relatively dearer that has been named 
by either side in this discussion, has been the greatly and suddenly 
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ifaanged relative monetary demand. This contention admitted, it 
follows that the restoration of the former relative demand must 
!storc the former relative value. 

I take this opportunity to tender my sincere thanks tor the 
iourtesy shown me by the Review in granting so much space for 

e expression of opinions not always in accordance with its own, 

F. E. WOODRUFF, 

I HontuowD, N. J,, Nov. 39, 1897. 



We feel that it would hardly be just to our readers to continue 

his discussion any longer, since it is quite evident that Mr, Wood- 

[ uses terms in a different sense from that in which they are 

tnderstood by the editors of the Review and, we believe, by 

xinomists in general. By supply Mr, Woodruff evidently means 

the simple quantity taken from the mines, while we understand the 

amount offered at a price. Thus any discovery of new mines or 

any marked cheapening in the cost of producing silver would 

n'ease the supply and therefore tend to diminish the price, even 

lougb llie amount actually taken from the mines might un- 

no change. If we understand Mr. Woodruff aright, he 

ytfs that tlie increase in the quantity of silver compared with 

old taken from the mines has not only not been sufficient to 

Tint for the fall in the price of silver, but would in itself 

bvc caused a fall in the price of gold, and infers from 

that the fall must have been due to the action of the 

^vemment. apparently not considering the potential supply 

or the cost of production. This method of reasoning we 

consider fallacious, but it would take too long to discuss all the 

elenients that influence the real supply as above defined. Prof. 

is, the distinguished .\ustrian mineralogist, after weighing all 

! conditions, both geological and economic, which affect the 

■gencc in the price of gold and silver, says, "This divergence 

s in the nature of the metals themselves, and no statesman and no 

r can change the natural conditions from which this tendency 

weeds." T[ is precisely because the natural conditions have 

cc 1893 to cheapen silver that most bimetallists rely 

I the free coinage of silver to increase the monetary supply of 

: world. If, however, the natural conditions have tended to 

heapcn gold, then even international bimetallism would have been 

werleis to increase the supply of money, since it is one of the 

jpoou of the biinct&lUc tlieory that the cheaper metal always is 
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brought to the mint. If the mints had remained open to silver we 
should have had, according to this view, a continuation of the con- 
dition of things existing from 1850 to 1870 when the bimetallic 
nations were virtually on a gold basis. Mr. Woodruff's assumption 
with regard to the relative value of the metals would, if true, under- 
mine the strongest argument in favor of bimetallism. 

Ed. Yale Review. 



The George Junior Republic. Various damaging criticisms 
having been passed on this unique enterprise, which has aroused 
so much interest in academic circles, its Board of Trustees lately 
requested certain gentlemen to visit the Republic and inquire 
afresh, and carefully, into its character and methods. These 
gentlemen were T. M. Osborne, of Auburn; Professors J. W. 
Jenks and B. I. Wheeler, of Cornell University; Professor J. 
R. Commons, of Syracuse University; Frederic Almy, Secretary 
of the Buffalo Charity Organization Society; and Professor 
W. F. Blackman, of Yale University. We quote a few sen- 
tences from the (unpublished) report of this committee: "Some 
of the evils criticized have been long apparent to the friends of the 
Republic; but the success of its plan, in spite of them and the 
probability of increasing its usefulness still more by gradually 
eliminating its faults while adhering to its essential methods and 
spirit, have led them to continue its support. . . . The com- 
mittee recognize the undoubted fact, proved by repeated instances, 
that, even with the present most meagre appliances, the Republic 
does inculcate to a remarkable degree habits of thrift, of self- 
reliance, of honesty, of self-control, the habits most essential in 
character. At least one child has been sent from a reform school 
to the Republic as an incorrigible, who under its influence has been 
completely reformed. Others entering the Republic on the verge 
of physical and mental collapse from evil habits have within a year 
become strong and energetic and self-controlled through the 
compulsion of self-support and self-responsibility, aided, of course, 
by the affectionate sympathy and advice of Mr. George. . . . 
Several of us have visited many institutions for children, and we 
wish to testify that in no other institution have we witnessed so 
much of the spirit of mutual affection, of helpfulness, of unselfish 
regard for the welfare of others, of devotion to the institution, 
that ought to characterize the true family, as is constantly seen in 
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the Republic. ... To us, the plan of cultivating self-reliance, 
thrift and self-control, entliusiastically and affectionately carried 
out as it is by Mr. George, seems pedagogically sound. The best 
teachers, the wisest parents, use it in part. For a reform school 
on a large scale, it is a new plan. It is as yet an experiment. It 
has beyond all question, in individual cases, produced remarkable 
results. May we venture to suggest that it may not be Judged 
by the methods of established reform schools, but that final judg- 
ment be withheld until the results can be fully tested by experience." 



The Scope and Method of the Twelfth Census is the 
subject of investigation by a committee of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, consisting of Professors Richmond Mayo- 
Smiih. W. F. Willcox. Roland P. Falkner, D. R. Dewey, and 
Carroll D. Wright, the last of whom contributed so largely to 
whatever permanent value the last, the Eleventh Census, had. 
This committee is securing the cooperation of those interested in 
studying the faults and successes of the last and the most available 
and profitable methods for the next Census. It is to be hoped 
that they wilt stimulate public opinion upon this most important 
decennial government undertaking to demand a thoroughly scien- 
tific statistical investigation, well within the reach of the future 
bead of the Eleventh Census, if he be properly selected. 



Statistical Methods are manifold. One of the most intricate 
and for that reason least widely known is explained by Mr. G. 
Udny Yule in the Journal of ihc Royal Statistical Society for Decem- 
ber last. The title of Mr. Yule's paper is "The Theory of Correla- 
tioo." A chief inquiry in statistical studies is whether two variables 
arc correlated or independent, i. e. whether a change in one variable 
is or is not usually accompanied by a change in the other; and in 
ermt of correlation whether they arc directly or inversely correlated 
and to what degree. Thus the ages of brides and grooms are directly 
correlated. The older the bride, the older in general the groom, 
though not necessarily in the same degree. The earnings o( 
taborcfs arc inversely correlated with the degree of pauperism. 
From returns of thirty-eight unions it appears that a rise of a 
shilling in earnings corresponds to a fall of .5 in the percentage 
ol pauperism. Statisticians usually trust the eye, which by simple 
iiis|>ection of a table or diagram discerns whether two variables move 
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together or apart. But this is a crude method which can never 
yield quantitative results and cannot indeed always be trusted to 
yield any. Thus Mr. Charles Booth failed to find any connectton 
between pauperism and out-relief. But Mr. Yule, taking Mr. Booth's 
figures and treating them by the method of correlation, discovered 
a very marked direct correlation. The main idea of the method 
may be roughly described as follows: On a plane, which we shall 
suppose horizontal, lay off two axes for the two variables to be 
investigated, say ages of brides (reckoned east and west) and bride- 
grooms (reckoned north and south). A point whose coordinates 
are 26 and 35 represents marriages of bride aged 26 with g^oom 
aged 35. At this point erect a perpendicular to the plane which shall 
represent the frequency of this combination, t. e. the number of 
marriages in our statistical returns in which the ages of the bride 
and groom are 26 and 35 respectively. If such verticals are erected 
at every point on the plane, their tops will form a frequcficy surface. 
This surface will in general look like a sort of haycock, though 
elongated into a ridge instead of round. Its highest point is over 
the age combination at which the marriages are most frequent 
The height tapers off in all directions as the remote age combina- 
tions are reached. If the surface be cut anywhere by a vertical 
plane running north and south, the section will be a frequency curve 
giving the distribution of frequency with which men of different ages 
marry women of a given age. Taking a series of such curves and 
connecting their top points (or more precisely their mean points), 
we have a line on the surface, the general direction of which across 
the plane gives the correlation of marriage ages, or rather we have 
one of two such lines, for, interchanging brides and grooms in the 
preceding construction, we have a line connecting the tops of the 
frequency curves which run east and west. The first line shows, 
taking brides of a given age, how much an increase of one year in 
that age affects the average age of grooms. The second line shows, 
taking grooms of a particular age, how much an increase of one 
year in that age affects the average age of brides. The process of 
deriving the two lines from a series of rough observations depends 
on the theory of least squares. 

Mr. Yule's paper is the first attempt to set forth systematically 
and briefly the main results of many classical memoirs, of Bravais, 
Galton, Karl Pearson, Edgeworth and others. It deserves very 
careful study by all who wish to follow the trend of statistical 
science. 



Among other valuable statements of modern statistical method 
lay be noted: Galton's "Method of Percentiles," Jourtiol Royal 
'UUistical Society, June, 1896, p. 392; and Pareto's "Methodes 
Interpolation," Journal dc la Socicti- de stalisttque de Paris, Novera- 
er. 1897- 



Gold in Circulation. In reply to a request from the Senate, 
ecrctary Gage made a brief statement April 18, 1898, as to the 
lethod employed by the Treasury Department for estimating the 
nount of gold in circulation in the United States. The first calcu- 
ition was made in 1872, by Director of the Mint Lindermaru It 
IS assumed that there was then no gold in active circulation 
;cept on the Pacific Coast, where the amount was supposed to be 
> millions. The quantity in State and private banks was put at 10 
Dions. Adding the gold in the Treasury and national banks, the 
s brought to $i28,38g,864.4g. "The estimates from year to 
ear since 1873 [1872?] have been arrived at by adding to the 
ock of coin at that date the annual coinage and amount of domes- 
c coin imported, deducting the loss by recoinage of United States 
)in, ihe amount exported, and estimated as used in the industrial 
IS." The exports and imports are obtained from custom house 
atistics. The consumption in the arts is obtained from reports of 
rivate smelters and refiners and "censuses" of the Mint Bureau. 
We have here an interesting illustration of that false accuracy 
ith wliich statisticians too often cover up their rough estimates, 
t. Linderman's conjecture is carried out to the last cent and later 
rtimates to the last dollar. The gold coin (including bullion in 
le Treasury) in the United Slates July i, 1896, is given by the 
jrector of the Mint (Rept. for 1896, p. 42) as $599,597,964. 
A sum cannot be more precise than the least precise of its parts. 
' ihe gold in California was estimated to the nearest ten millions, 
le srnn into which it entered ought not to be expressed beyond 
« len millions place. Dr. Linderman's estimates should, there- 
f«, be stated as $130,000,000, lliat is, tliere are only two "signifi- 
■nt fibres." As to the estimate for 1896, one significant figure 
(6oOiOOO/x)o) is the utmost that can be claimed. It must be 
emembered that heenty-four years had elapsed between the initial 
ttioute and that for 1896. It is as though a man should look into 
ciftcm when it was low and after estimating its contents seal it up 
Bd cooiputc its conteiUs a quarter of a century later by adding 
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an estimated inflow during that period and deducting an estimated 
outflow. He could not expect a very accurate result. Considering 
the well known difficulties of measuring imports and exports of 
money and the pure guess work involved in estimating the melting 
of coin, we must suppose a big error in the $10,189,614 domestic 
gold coin said to be returned to the United States in 1895 (Mint 
Rept. for 1896, p. 31), and in the $77,789,892 exported (iWd., p. 32), 
and again in the million and a half supposed to be melted (ifruf., p. 
54). The accumulated error since 1872 may well be 50 millions, if 
not double or triple that sum. As time goes on the accumulation 
of error continues. In another decade or two, estimates of the 
stock of gold based on this method will be worthless. 

The government must soon resort to other and better methods 
such as Jevons*. The latest application of this method is by Mr. 
F. C. Harrison to the rupee circulation of India. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

mBistory of the Commonwealth and Protectorate i6m-i66o. By S, R. 
Gardiner. Vol. II, 1651-1654. Longmans, Green & Co., Lon- 
don, New York and Bombay, 1897— 8vo, xxH, 503 pp. 

Prof. Gardiner's second volume brings the history of the Pro- 
sctoratc down to August, 1654. Perhaps the most valuable new 
iontribution in the volume is the diplomatic history of the Protec- 
torate between 1651 and 1654, when Cromwell was engaged in his 
mg drawn out negotiations with France and Spain. This history 
Jces use of material before largely inaccessible and relating 
especially to the negotiations with Spain. The author has been 
ible to supplement the transcripts of M. Guizot from the 
Irchivcs of Simancas many years ago by complete transcripts of 
rriere's dispatches to Conde owned by the late Duke of Aumale. 
I The Protector's intrigues with the French Protestants up to 
: time of the fall of the city of Bordeaux, and the attempt to use 
Sic Ormee to originate a republican movement in France like that 
fb England have, perhaps, more importance than the account given 
would indicate. Prof. Gardiner thinks it unfair lo hold Cromwell 
to account for his agent's absurdity in the Constitution for a 
Republic and in the Manifesto published by Sexby, But Cromwell 
on hardly escape such responsibility. The Protector sent Sexby 
to do this work, and from a politician's standpoint his Constitution 
and Manifesto were well calculated lo produce the desired effect. 
There is material on the relations of Cromwell to the City of 
Bordeaux that could have been used to advantage in this connec- 
tion. The long drawn out negotiations with France are most 
dearly shown, but it does not appear how exceedingly important 
economic considerations were in determining the final outcome, 
sad especially in turning the scale in 1654-5 from a close alliance 

^a mere commercial treaty. The religious element in this diplo- 
Itic struggle is much more clearly defined. 
From an economic and religious standpoint the West Indies 
Expedition was especially important. It was a turning j)oint in 
English history in one important sense, for it began that great 
extension of English power that has been so prominent a phe- 
u the i8th and igth centuries. We should have liked 
e traced out the religious and economic influences that led to 
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this expedition and what part New England men had in these 
influences. But this discussion may have been left to the next 
volume. Other features of Cromwell's colonial policy, while 
touched upon incidentally, are not as carefully examined as we 
might expect, nor is the economic significance of the Navigation 
Act dwelt upon as its importance deserves. However, the change 
from religious interests as the basis of governmental action to 
interests that are political and national is nowhere, perhaps, so 
clearly shown as here. 

Prof. Gardiner, like others of his school, passes over with indiffer- 
ence factors that have rightly come to be regarded as very 
important in unravelling trains of policy. The economic side of 
the Protectorate is not adequately shown us. The mercantile 
system and its relations to the Protectorate and Commonwealth do 
not receive a critical examination. The relation of Cromwell to 
the mercantile system of the 17th century is a matter of great 
importance, not only because of the Protectorate itself but also 
because it established England's relation to, and laid the foundation 
of her supremacy in, the mercantile system to the end of the i8th 
century, and led to a train of events of the greatest significance. 

Prof. Gardiner's estimate of Cromwell seems in the main just and 
high, with the exception that he is inclined to regard his work as 
transitory because the outward signs of it early passed away. This 
is hardly the view that suggests itself to American readers. 

This volume, like its predecessor, exemplifies the rare scholarship 
and admirable poise of judgment of the author and is a most valu- 
able addition to English historical writing. 

FRANK STRONG. 
Yale University. 

Anarchism; a Criticism and History of the Anarchist Theory, By E. 
V. Zenker. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1897 — i6mo, xiii, 

323 pp. 

This work is a translation from the German, though there is no 
intimation of that fact anywhere in the volume itself, save casually 
in a foot-note on p. 175. The original was published in Jena two 
years ago; it deserved and received a welcome among German 
scholars, as being the first effort ever made in book form to gfive 
an adequate, impartial, historical comparative and critical account 
of the anarchist theory. We are glad that it has now been made 
accessible to English readers, though we cannot approve the appar- 
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cnt attempt of the publishers to conceal the fact that it is a trans- 
lation. 

A hundred pages are devoted to Proudhon. the "father of 
anarcbism," the "proletarian in wooden sabots and biouse"; and 
a third as many to Casper Schmidt ("Max Slirner"), "that plain 
German schoolmaster who would people society with mere sons 
of Prometheus, while he himself totters starving to the grave." 
These are the founders and apostles of the doctrine. The author 
then gives account of the "modem anarchists" — Bakimin, "the 
commercial traveler of eternal revolution in a magnificent pose"; 
Netschajew, "the apostle and saint of Nihilist poesy"; Krapotkine, 
"the learned prince"'; Elisee Reclus, "the earnest savant, full of the 
purest love and devotion for mankind," "the St. John of the 
anarchists"; Grave, "every inch the man of action"; Saurin; Louise 
Michel, "the caricature of the social revolutionist in petticoats"; 
the "repellant" Duhring; von Egidy, with his "spirit of Prussian 
militarism and squiredom"; John Henry Mackay, "honest and 
upright," and like Caliero a millionaire; Most, "fateful and gloomy"; 
and so on. The distinctions which many overlook are carefully 
diswn between philosophical anarchism and the "propaganda of 
action"; between the early, middle and later periods in the develop- 
ment of the doctrine; and between its individualistic, collectivist 
and communistic forms. 

The author holds thai the theory "contradicts human nature and 
the (acts of life"; that even if put in practice it would be "very liarm- 
less — leaving everything as before, merely changing the present 
compulsory system into a voluntary one"; that its mission is to 
assiM in the overthrow of sociahsm; and that it "cannot be con- 
qtxred by force and injustice, but only by justice and freedom." 

It i£ a pity that so good a book should not be better. It swarms 
with tj-pographical errors, specially in the spelling of German words. 
It gives the titles of works, now in the original, now in translation, 
«a it may chance; and its critical and constructive portions are by 
DO means equal to those which are historical and expository. 
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The War of Greek Independence, 1821 to 1833. By W. Alison 
Phillips. With map. New York, Charles Scribner*s Sons, 
1897 — i2mo, pp. XV + 428. 

This volume is a convenient and readable account, making no 
claim to originality, of the Greek revolt and the establishment of 
the present kingdom. The author clearly tries to be impartial, 
and has gone to the best secondary sources, and to the primary 
sources for diplomatic questions. He does not, however, mention 
S. Trikoupis's History of the Greek Revolution, in modem Greek; 
so able a work from the Greek side, by an actor in the events 
described, cannot be overlooked without loss. Mr. Phillips is cer- 
tainly not unduly Philhellenic; he dwells with rather more 
emphasis on the various Greek acts of savagery than on those of 
the Turks. Nevertheless, writing during the recent war, he points 
out clearly how unwise and unfortunate it was, for European inter- 
ests as well as Greek, to make the young kingdom so small and 
weak by excluding from it Crete and the other Greek islands that 
Turkey still holds. t. d. goodell. 

Yale University. 

The Bargain Theory of Wages, By John Davidson, M.A., D.Phil. 
New York, Putnam's, 1898 — 8vo, 319 pp. 

This is an interesting book written in an easy and attractive 
style. It was planned as a text-book for advanced students, but 
serves equally well the purposes of the general reader. The author 
treats in succession the subsistence theory, the wages fund theory 
and the productivity-of-labor theory. He then tries to fit them, 
or such parts of them as can be fitted, into a "bargain 
theory." The Ricardian idea that wages were fixed at the level of 
subsistence looked only at the laborer's side of the bargain. The 
productivity theory looked only at the employer's side. The wages 
fund theory was the only one of the three primitive theories which 
treated of both the demand and supply of labor. But this theory 
was too simple and too crude. The "bargain theory" is in brief 
that the laborer has a lower limit by which he is prepared to stand 
and the employer an upper limit, and that wages are fixed between 
the two according to the relative strength of the two parties as 
bargainers. 

In the preliminary chapters, commenting on the three original 
theories, the author follows the Baconian method with true scientific 
instinct Facts are cited in favor of the subsistence theory, such as 
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that parish allowances decreased wages, charity becoming part pay 
to the laborer and relieving the employer of the necessity of the 
entire support of his workmen; and that city wages are higher than 
country. Facts against the theory are that agricuUural wages are 
higher in summer than in winter, while cost of living is higher in 
winter than in summer. The aid of statistics is frequently invoked, 
especially in treating the subject of the mobility of labor. Many 
of the author's figures and illustrations are drawn from Canada. 

The constructive part of the work is less valuable than the 
critical. As a discussion of the various concrete circumstances 
which strengthen or weaken the bargainers, it is admirable. Trade 
unions, knowledge, standard of living, custom, mobility of trade or 
country, are severally discussed. But, as it seems to us, we need 
to go much deeper than this to get anything which may truly be 
called 3 theory of wages. "Supply and demand" lie quite on the 
surface: we need to know the factors on which they depend and the 
mode of their dependence. 

Even as an expression of the outcome of economic forces the 
author's statement of supply and demand is inadequate. An 
employer does not have a single upper hmit; he has a sliding scale 
of limits, a "demand schedule" or curve. The same holds true of 
the laborer's side, the "supply." The nature of the laborer's 
schedule in particular needs investigation. The author points out 
that labor is a unique commodity, but he does not follow out its 
uniqueness. It is doubtless a fact that the supply of labor of many 
kinds increases with a decrease of wages. The less the laborer is 
paid the longer he must work to make a living, or the more inclined 
is he to put his wife and children on the labor market. This 
peculiarity of the "commodity labor" needed more attention than 
Professor Davidson has given it. 

There is throughout the book a lack of that precision which we 
are graduallly requiring in economic treatises. In some cases 
crude confusions come to light. Those accustomed to regard 
capital as a stock at an instanl of time and income as a flow througfl 
a period of time cannot pass, on the same page, from "wages . . . 
are paid out of . . . income rather than . . . capital" 
(p. 56) to "the source of wages is the stock or the fund of such 
consumption goods" (ibid), or make sense out of "the income of 
•ociet>' at any given moment, may be taken as an approximately 
fixed amount" (p. 6.^: the italics arc ours). The author, like too 
many ccononiisls, appears to believe that mathematics do not apply 
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to variable quantities: "The mathematical method ... is not 
quite applicable, because we are dealing not with rigid quantities 
but with human forces" (p. no). 

Very probably the author had no intention of writing a final 
and rigorous treatise on wages. As a critical and historical essay 
his book is full of interest, instruction, and suggestion. I. F. 

Yale University. 

Thirty Years of American Finance: a Short Financial History of the 
Government and People of the United States since the Civil War, 
1865-1896. By Alexander Dana Noyes. New York and Lon- 
don, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1898 — 8vo, xv, 277. 

Many historians and economists would hesitate to write the 
financial history of the past thirty years. The immense difficulty 
of the task, in view of the variety of topics to be covered, their 
complicated inter-relation, and the vast amount of material to be 
collected, arranged and digested, has driven writers from the study 
of this to that of earlier periods. Mr. Noyes is the first to under- 
take the task, and has succeeded most admirably. In a clear and 
attractive way he introduces the general reader to the important 
financial events of the past thirty years. These are grouped about 
the general subject of currency debasement, and incidentally about 
the subject of surplus and deficit financiering. Mr. Noyes pos- 
sesses in a high degree the necessary qualifications for recounting 
and analysing the varied financial experiences of the years since 
the Civil War. As Financial Editor of the New York Evening Post, 
he is trained to carefully follow and observe the daily movements 
of the various important markets, and to analyse their meaning, 
particularly in the money and in the exchange markets. To this 
excellent training he adds breadth of view and comprehensiveness 
of treatment. 

There is a weird fascination in the story of the attempts at cur- 
rency debasement since the war: the hopeful movement under 
Secretary McCuUoch to contract the currency and its defeat as 
the result of the hard times of 1866 and 1867; the campaign of 1868, 
in which the Republicans were driven, as in 1896, by the attitude 
of the Democratic party to champion sound currency; their victory 
and the consequent passage of the Public Credit Act of 1869; the 
culmination of the inflation movement in 1873 ^^^ 1874, and the 
passage and veto by President Grant of the inflation bill of the 
latter year; the defeat of the Republicans in the Congressional elec- 
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lion of 1874, and their consequent passage of the Resumption Act; 
the preparation for and carrying out of the resumption of specie 
payments; and at the same time, the adoption of a permanent paper 
money policy in 1878. Then the scene changes, and silver begins 
its role in the finances and politics of the country. From 1876 on, 
the inflationists change their allegiance from the greenback to the 
silver dollar. The latter is remonetized in 1878. and futile attempts 
are made to force it into circulation. Then follows a recital of the 
familiar story of our recent experience with the white metal : Secre- 
tary Windom's fantastic plan of 1889; the Sherman Act of 1890, 
its share in the upheaval of tlie following years, and its repeal tliree 
years later. 

The question of the surplus revenue is taken up with the year 
1885. This is a pity, for this treatment avoids the highly important 
revenue experiences immediately after the war, which have here- 
tofore received loo scant attention ; moreover, opportunity is there- 
by lost to analyse the changes in our federal revenue system during 
the past generation, which are of importance in the recent difficul- 
ties, and will have their distinct bearing on future developments in 
our revenue system. The changes in our revenue system, in par- 
ticular in our customs revenue, suggest the corresponding changes 
in onr foreign trade and in our tariff legislation. The former might 
have been more fully treated, though the author is eminently 
successful in examining our and foreign crop statistics, our exports 
and their important bearing, for instance, on resumption in 1879 and 
00 the difficulties since 1890. These latter experiences fill about 
half the volume, which goes into great details in analysing the 
deficit financiering of the past six years, the increase of Federal 
esqienses and the decrease of revenue under the various tariff acts, 
the critical times of 1893, and the subsequent bond issues. These 
last arc particularly well discussed by Mr. Noyes. 

A few of the striking lines of thought in the book deserve particu- 
lar notice. The criticism of the official acts of the two Secretaries 
of the Treasury, Mr, Sherman and Mr, Carlisle, are, on the whole, 
enunently just and fair. The lucky combination of abundant 
American with deficient foreign crops, which, on several occasions, 
has removed or at least postponed grave financial difficulties, is fully 
ahown. Special attention is called to the government's policy of 
supplying the general demand for notes of small denominations 
with $1, $2 and $5 silver certificates. This movement, beginning 
'xa 1886, has completely changed the character of our circulating 
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medium, substituting for banknotes and treasury notes a form of 
ciurency having all the disadvantages of the latter with none of its 
advantages, if there be any, but containing additional elements of 
grave danger for the future. We wish there were more substantial 
ground for the hope expressed by the author in his closing para- 
graphs, that this year may be the close of an epoch in our finati^l 
history, and that the financial problems of the future will not be the 
old ones we have trifled with so long. j. c. s. 

Yale University. 

Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction, and Related Topics. By 
William Archibald Dunning, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
Columbia University. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1898— 
8vo, viii, 376 pp. 

This volume is a collection of the Essays of Professor Dunning 
on the subjects mentioned. Only one of these essays is new — that 
on "The Process of Reconstruction." The others have been 
printed at various times in the Political Science Quarterly, the Yale 
Review and the "Papers of the American Historical Association." 
However, in the case of those already published, there has been 
considerable revision and alteration. The new contribution in this 
volume gives, perhaps, the best obtainable account of the actual 
process of reconstruction, although it has too little coloring to show 
the real political and social conditions in the South during those 
tr>'ing years. The fact is very clearly brought out that negro 
suffrage was the central idea under the congressional plan and that 
military government was merely incidental to reconstruction proper. 
It is a question whether it is clearly enough shown how very 
remarkable were the powers granted to the military commanders 
and what was the use sometimes made of their powers to further 
partisan political ends. But it must be conceded that they 
had a very difficult task to perform, and, as we are shown in 
this essay, the military commanders often "did stalwart service 
for the cause of conservatism and hence for the interests 
of the class by whom they were abused." The inexorable move- 
ment of reconstruction under the authority of two-thirds of Con- 
gress is well brought out. Reconstruction as a process was 
vigorous and successful. But the wisdom of the end aimed at and 
of the means used is not so clear. Professor Dunning considers 
the first available method of reconstruction under the Johnson 
government "grotesquely impossible," "however defensible as to 
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vBocial and economic readjustment in the South itself, etc." It is 
I grave question whether such an assertion is borne out by the 
|,facts. There were then, according to Professor Dunning, only two 
methods left, one through military government, the other through 
legro sufiFrage. He asserts in this essay that the second method 
s resorted to because of the Enghsh antipathy to military rule. 
But certainly the second method was not used exclusively, for 
Jitary power was present in the South until 1876, so that the 
Biethod pursued was a mixture of military denomination and negro 
suffrage. The negro suffrage part of the method, as the writer 
says, was certainly a failure, and it is a question whether the other 
part of the mixed method was not equally a failure. In other 
words, it is a question whether practical reconstruction did not take 
place after 1876, after the army was entirely withdrawn and the 
South left to reconstruct itself in a fashion nearer that of the 
jbbnson plan than any other. The book is published by the 
Ifacmillan Company, and is gotten up in attractive style. 



FRANK STRONG. 
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soriale Frage tm Lkkte der Philosopkie; Vorksnngen iiber 
r Sociaiphilosopkie uttd ihre Geschickle. Von Dr. Ludwig Stein, 
I ord. Professor der Philosophic an der Universitat Bern. Stutt- 
I gait, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1897 — 8vo, xx, 791 pp. 

I This work, of nearly 8oq pages, illustrates at once the tireless 
pastry of the German scholar, and the vivacity and charm of the 
essayist. It displays a familiarity with sociological 
rature almost incredible in so young a writer as Professor Stein, 
ally in view of the fact that he has presumably devoted him- 
r hitherto chiefly to philosophical studies, as is evinced by the 
isiderable list of his publications in that 6eld, and by his editor- 
I ol the Archiv fur Gesckichte der Philosopkie. Perhaps we 
mot better illustrate this great breadth of information than by 
citing some of the names of American authors which are found in 
the work: Abbott, Bowne, Ely, Emerson, George, Giddings, 
Oilman, Gronlund, James ("dem gcistvollsten Psychologen der 
Gegenwart"), Kennan, Morgan, Morris, Noyes, Small and Vincent, 
Scbarman, Sumner, Tucker. The account of Russian writers 
which was paraphrased in the Yale Review for August, 1897, is 
soother case in point. N'owhere else, so far as we are aware, can 
ooe Sod the sociological hterature of the whole western world, up 
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to the beginning of last year, classified and often characterized^ so 
well as in this volume. And it does not contain a dull or obscure 
paragraph. 

As to the fundamental purpose and contention of the work, that 
is sufficiently indicated in its title; sociology is regarded rather as 
a philosophy than as a science, and its claim to this rank is defended 
against such strictures as those of Dilthey. It is treated from the 
psychogenetic and phylogenetic point of view. The work is divided 
into three sections. The first traces the transition from a pre-social 
to the social stage; the second sets forth a critical history of social 
philosophy, from its beginnings with the Greeks to the present; 
the third contains the outlines of a sociological system (static and 
dynamic), and a discussion of the more significant proposals for 
social reform which have been urged. The treatment throughout 
is dominated by optimism (as was to be expected perhaps in so 
appreciative a student of Leibnitz); by the idea of "immanent 
teleology"; by those social and political sympathies with which 
the air of Switzerland seems charged; and by a consequent faith — 
albeit in places somewhat dubious — ^in the excellence and per- 
manence of the present social order. We have noted a number of 
typographical and other minor errors: thus Noyes is spelled Nayes; 
Oilman, Gillman; Schurman, Schurmann; Gronland, Grunland; 
E. V. Zenker appears as E. N. Zenker, and the title of his book on 
Anarchism is incorrectly given. B. R. Tucker is said to be the 
editor of the journal "Liberty, not the daughter, but the mother of 
order." w. f. b. 
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mperialism, True and False; Administrative Problems of an 1 
Imperial Policy; State Railroad Purchase i» Switzerland. 

[/ I 'HE lerms of peace may be agreed upon between Spain 

J -^ and the United States while the present number of the 

[ Yale Review is passing through the press. To discuss the 

possibilities of the treaty in detail would therefore be inoppor- 1 

tune. Yet the general questions of foreign policy, so suddenly 

Airought into prominence by the war, cannot be considered as 

filled by a single treaty, and for some time to come we must 

xpect that the colonial question will vie in importance with, 

tnd indeed powerfully influence, the questions of domestic 

lolicy which have hitherto engrossed our attention. The 

mportance of the problem thus presented may be seen from 

• manner in which the reconcentrados. for whose benefit the 

r was ostensibly waged, have apparently dropped from the 

iablic mind, while empire is on the lips of every one. 

I The question is indeed of the first magnitude, and before 

Enmitting ourselves to what may be irrevocable, we should 

uUy consider what we mean by empire. Tlie term is most 

congruous in a democratic country. As originally used, 

IKperiHtn meant military despotism, and it was the rule of the 

rnmander of the anny, to which Rome had to submit when 

! Republic decayed and self-government had become a lost 

It meant, primarily, the substitution of an autocracy for 

a republic. It also meant a large area governed, and often 

grossly misgoverned, for the advantage of the imperalor and of 
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the ruling city. Rome, to be sure, gave the world peace and 
law, but she charged an exorbitant price for her benefits. So 
great, however, was the power of the Roman name that con- 
quering monarchs from the time of Charles the Great down to 
Napoleon have borrowed the title "Imperator" in order to lend 
luster to their own achievements. 

Quite different from this military despotism is the vast con- 
glomeration of commonwealths known as the British Empire. 
It is significant that the first sovereign to formally adopt the 
imperial title should be a woman, and perhaps the most peace- 
loving in the series of British sovereigns. The modem British 
Empire differs from the Roman in its constitutional form, in 
its economic life, and in its process of growth. The Romans 
tried to introduce something like a uniform system of adminis- 
tration throughout their dominions. The British Empire is 
remarkable for the heterogeneity of its constitutional forms. 
Almost all types of government, from an absolute, but enlight- 
ened, despotism to the freest democracy, are found somewhere 
under her flag. Economically, Rome tried to live from the 
plunder of her provinces. England has pursued, at least dur- 
ing the present century, a system of almost perfect freedom and 
non-interference, allowing the greatest latitude to the initiative 
and private enterprise of all of her subjects. Rome made her 
conquests first and allowed commerce to follow; in the growth 
of the British Empire, the reverse has been the general, if not 
universal rule. Commerce has sprung up, and political domi- 
nation has followed in order to protect that commerce. There 
has been no system or theory in this growth, but English states- 
men have simply felt their way from one necessity to another. 
It is because the modern British Empire is based upon commer- 
cial principles and recognizes the maxim, do ut des, that it has 
seen the necessity of giving its possessions something in return 
for what it gets, and it has given them, in the fullest measure, 
good government. It has also discovered that if it would find a 
market for its own goods, it must admit in payment the goods 
of the rest of the world. This policy, often stigmatized as a 
selfish one, has in fact been of inestimable value to the world at 
largei because it has been based upon an enlightened, not a 
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narrow view of self-interest. So great, indeed, have been the 
blessings of British dominion that many question whether the 
colonies are not a loss rather than a profit to the mother 
country. 

There are thus two widely divergent types of tmperiahsm, 
and when we hear the term used it becomes us to inquire which 
of these two meanings is in the mind of the imperialist. There 
are many who unconsciously have before them the Roman 
idea. Not that they would establish military despotism under 
one man, but that they would use distant possessions for the 

»enefit of the United States, without reaHzing what must be 
given in return. To this class belong the spoilsmen, who want 

X>lontes for the sake of the ofTices. To this class belong, also, 
*those who expect to get especial privileges in the way of trade 
from colonial possessions. Somewhat curiously, this class of 
people find powerful alhes in those who advocate empire from 
a diametrically opposite motive. We are now told by many 
that we must extend our sway, not for our own benefit, but 
for the benefit of the governed; that we have no right to with- 
hold the privileges of American freedom from nations on whose 
soil the American flag has once been raised. This argument 

I presents a very insidious temptation to our people at the 
present time, by appealing to their large hearts rather than to 
toKa hard heads. For, once accept the theory that we must 
expand our dominion, either for the sake of the spoils or for 
ibe sake of philanthropy, and there is practically no limit to 
Bw responsibility which we may have to assume. 

Mr. Lecky was quite right when he said, "For my own part, 
I confess that I distrust greatly these explosions of military 
benevolence. They always begin by killing a great many men. 
They usually end in ways that are not those of a disinterested 
philanthropy." Though we believe that the sober sense of the 
•opie will repudiate the claims both of the spoilsmen and of 
theoretical philanthropists, there is some danger in the 
ion of two such influences. 

f wc would build up an .American empire, we must not make 

sis for the sake of the conquest. We must expand our 

i!oTy and our dominions only as rapidly as our commerce 
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and industries absolutely demand it. We must avoid expan- 
sion for the sake of a political theory. Above all we must 
recognize the gravity of the commercial complications which 
inevitably arise from the acquisition of territory. The enor- 
mous, almost startling, increase in our exports of manufactured 
products during the past fiscal year shows that what we need 
most of all is an open market. This can best be secured by 
repudiating the doctrine of expansion by acquisition after the 
Roman type, and insisting simply upon freedom of intercourse, 
a freedom which the energy and intelligence of our people can 
be trusted to take advantage of, if divorced from govern- 
mental restraint. 

This kind of empire is an empire of peace, not of contention, 
and it does not force us to repudiate, as many of our imperial- 
ists are repudiating, the wise counsels of Washington. Indeed, 
this policy seems almost foreshadowed by him, when he says, 
in his Farewell Address: — "The great rule of conduct for us, 
in regard to foreign nations, is, in extending our commercial 
relations, to have with them as little political connection as 
possible .... Taking care always to keep ourselves, 
by suitable establishments, on a respectably defensive posture, 
we may safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
emergencies. Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, 
are recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial 
hand: — neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; — consulting a natural course of things;— diffusing 
and diversifying by gentle means the streams of commerce, but 
forcing nothing." 

True American Imperialism consists in the empire of trade, 
coupled with fair dealing, justice, and freedom, not in the 
empire of conquest. 



Entirely apart from these general considerations, the purely 

idtninistrative difficulties of the policy advocated by our 

iperialists would suffice to make a less sanguine people pause, 

bre embarking upon so radical a change. The splendid 
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r efficiency of our navy and the wonderful capacity for self-gov- 
r emment shown in the history of the settlement and organization 
into Stales of our western territory make all problems of occu- 
pation and development of new lands seem easy to us. That I 
we should ultimately achieve success in the government o£ ' 
Asiatic colonies may readily be conceded, but that it can be 
secured without the humiliation of temporary failure is hardly 
possible. Our present success has been won by a trained arm 
of the state thoroughly equipped for its work, and dealing with 
familiar material, — modern engines of destruction. To govern 
an Asiatic colony successfully will require an equally disciplined 
arm of the state, — trained civil servants who will know the 
people they have to deal with. To govern the Philippines 
without such a body as the English or Dutch colonial civil 
service will be like trj-ing to destroy the Spanish fleet with aux- 
iliary cruisers and naval militia. The English and Dutch have 
governed Asiatics well, having learned how to do it by a costly 
experience, as long as our own in occupying and planting this 
continent with self-governing communities. The English in 
India and the Dutch in Java have succeeded by building up 
highly efficient benevolent despotisms. No Asiatic colony has 
ever been, or can be for generations yet, well governed except 
by an enlightened despotism. We could establish despotic rule 
at once, but to make it enlightened will require more than good 
intentions. We know nothing about our problem. Compare the 
absolnte dearth of our knowledge of these Asiatic islands with 
ihe vast mass of accumulated experience and scientific obser- 
vation which little Holland has at her disposal. The standard 
bibliography of the literature relating to the Dutch colonies, — 
Hooykaas: "Reportorium op de Koloniale Litteratur." cover- 
ing the years 1593-1865, contains 21.373 titles. The part on 
government, finance, etc., contains some 5,500 titles. The 
, loppletnentary volume covering the years 1866-1893 contains 
> pages of two columns each. Before we can deal satisfac- 
ily with such a problem as the government of the Philippines, 
I have acquired experience, accumulated special knowl- 
, and trained a permanent civil service till it has the esprit 
( of a military body. All these indispensable requisites 
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for success m this new undertaking the ardent advocates erf an 
imperial policy would unite in denonnring as mi-Anierican. 
The new policy thus requires the American people to take up 
a kind of work of which it has no knowledge from experience, 
and which can be successfully performed only by a radical 
departure from all its theories of government and most 
cherished political convictions. 



On the fifteenth of October, 1897, the Federal Assembly, 
by a very large majority, passed a law arranging for state 
purchase of all the main S^-iss railroads. On the twentieth 
of Februarj' of the present year this law was, under the 
operation of the referendumj submitted to popular vote and 
ratified by 386/xx> votes against 182,000. Its passage was 
generally expected ; but the partisans of the measure were them- 
selves surprised at the enormous popular majority in its favor. 
The mountain cantons, where no important railroads exist, were 
the only ones which g^ve decided majorities against the 
measure. In French Switzerland the vote was pretty evenly 
divided. The industrial parts of German Switzerland, which 
contain the bulk of the countrj-'s population, showed an over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of state purchase; — about fotu: to 
one in Bern and Basel, five to one in Zurich, and as high as 
eight to one in Glarus and Thurgau. 

The circumstances of Switzerland with its republican institu- 
tions, its private corporations to a considerable degree foreign- 
owned, its state charters and its federal control, are in so many 
respects like those of the United States as to make this result 
a subject of special interest in this country. 

Its causes were political rather than commercial. Perhaps 
the most striking thing about the whole discussion is the small 
part played by economic reasoning as a factor in the contest. 
The advocates of the measure of course found economic pre- 
texts on which to support their arguments; but they did not 
take them seriously, and were ready to let them drop when they 
had a chance. They promised that rates would be reduced; 
but the project finally adopted contains no provision looking 
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lo siich reduction, and is based on financial data which will 
^nder any lowering of rates most improbable — particularly in 
view of the fact that the railroad labor vote in support of the 
measure was secured by promises of better wages and shorter 
hours. They had much to say of the administrative economy 
which would result from the substitution of a single state system 
■lor the separate offices of the several companies; but when the 
cities where the separate offices were situated looked askance 
on a measure which would deprive ihem of this importance, the 
pretense of economy was cast aside for the sake of gaining 
votes, and arrangements were made for six general offices 
instead of five as at present. It was on grounds of political 
theory that the question was decided. The socialists voted for 
the measure because they thought the state should take the 
place of all private capital; the radicals voted for it because they 
thought the state should take the place of that particular form 
of private capital. The two parties together were strong 
enough to constitute a majority; a division of opinion among 
the members of other parties made that majority overwhelming. 
The charter conditions are such that, for four of the five main 
systems, state purchase will go into effect in 1903; for the St. , 
^Gothard it will come in 190Q. It will thus be at least five years 
:fore the economic difficulties of the project, which have been 
far ignored in the discussion, make themselves manifest in 
ictice. First will come the financial ones. The plan as 
adopted contemplates purchasing the railroads at a very cheap 
rate; and a great deal of the popularity of the plan depends 
npon this compulsorj- cheapness, by which the state can drive 
a hard bargain with the capitalists. The charters of the Swiss 
railroads provide that, in compulsory purchase, the state must 
the company, on the one hand, not less than twenty-five 
ics the average net income for the fifteen years preceding 
date of purchase: and on the other hand, that the state 
lUSt not pay less than the actual cost incurred in building 
le road. The companies thus had a double safeguard; and 
state purchase was proposed in 1883, it was rejected as 
expensive. But since that time, the authorities have been 
making laws as to railroad accounts which define "net 
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incovzt^ znd "actual cost** in a manner most uniaTorablc to the 
Cf/mpsmks; while thcv intend to make the most of the datise 
which provides that the property most be deHvered to the state 
in "a perfcctiy satisfactory condition.'^ They thns propose to 
buy the stock of four of the companies at about two-thirds of 
its market value prior to this agitation for state ownership: they 
calculate to raise money for the purchase by the issue of 3J4 
per cent, bonds; and they expect in this way so to reduce fixed 
charges as to make up for the burden involved in the assump- 
tion of the relatively unprofitable St, Gothard road. 

It is needless to say that expropriation on these terms will 
be contested in the courts. If the courts decide against the 
government, the operation will be much more costly than is 
expected. If they decide in favor of the government, we do 
not think that money for the transaction can be borrowed at 
3)4 per cent. The decision n^nll create a prejudice among 
foreign investors, and the disposable home capital in Switzer- 
land IS not very large. The financial burdens are thus, in any 
event, likely to be heavier than the estimate. 

Meantime, industrial difficulties will make themselves felt. 
If the financial burdens continue, the expectations of higher 
wages and lower rates will be difficult to fulfill. In the eflforts 
of the authorities to satisfy the immediate demands of all parties 
it is not unlikely that they will repeat the experience of north- 
em Italy twenty years ago, and economize on maintenance 
accounts until both track and rolling stock are quite inade- 
quate; nor is it altogether unlikely that in Switzeriand, as in 
Italy, this inadequacy of government management will produce 
a reaction which may result in establishing the private com- 
panics more firmly than ever. 



HE PRESENT STATUS OF COTTON AND COTTON 
MANUFACTURING IN THE UNITED STATES. 

[HAVE been requested by the Editors of the Yale Review ■ 
to prepare an article on the existing conditions of thel 
»tton manufacture. I could only agree to put into a little 1 
Sififerent form the substance of several treatises which I havel 
already published. I shall also be obSiged to speak in the first I 
person. I may do this without assumption, as I believe my I 
treatise on "Cheap Cotton by Free Labor," pubHshed in i86l, 

s the first one in which the system of slave labor was dealt | 
nth purely from the economic standpoint and utterly con- 
lemned. 

1 may venture to suggest to the students of Yale University,! 
nany of whom will hereafter be occupied in what is called 1 
radical life, that it will be greatly to their advantage and pos- j 
ihly to their profit if they will investigate each material sub- I 
ect with which they may be called upon to deal on every line I 
which is open to them. When I first became occupied in the j 
conversion of the cotton fibre into fabrics, I sought to trace the 
Iristory of the cotton fibre from its origin in prehistoric times 
llown to the present. I found that as I held one end of the 
iftrand of twisted cotton, the other had been held by some pre- 
historic woman in far-away India, who gathering the fibre of 
cotton from the boll, twisted it in her fingers and doubling the 
rand by holding it with the teeth, may have made the first 
trong cord. As I followed this strand down through the ages I 
ffound in its convolutions the whole of human history, much of ' 
t yet unwritten for the reason that the true history of com- 
M'ce and its influence upon the present condition of the world 
ft remains to be written. Witness the fact that the wars of 
Rligiot)- ihc wars of dynasties, the wars of classes and the wan j 
of creeds have merged into wars or threats of war for the con- 
rol o{ commerce. 
There are some persons, even Senators of the United States, \ 
rho regard international commerce as a state of passive war, J 
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looking upon the import of any goods which could under any 
circumstances be made in this country, even at a higher cost 
than they can be made for elsewhere, as an attack upon 
domestic industry which must be repelled by the force of what 
has been called protection with incidental revenue. This one- 
sided and superficial view is held by those who give no reg^d 
to the fact that commerce is an exchange of products for mutual 
benefit, and that when through the export of what we do not 
need we obtain goods at a lessened cost which we do need, both 
nations are benefited. Yet through the force of circumstances 
rather than by the exercise of any reasoning power, this mediae- 
val conception of commerce as a condition of industrial war is 
intellectually dead. 

There are many signs that the effort to establish what is 
called "protection with incidental revenue" has at length drawn 
public attention to the fallacy of the system of privation which 
has so long been masked under this phrase. The home market 
of this country has been extended by sales of goods for export 
at the rate of one hundred million dollars worth per month 
for the past year. These goods consist not only of the crude 
products of the field, the mine and the forest, but of the finished 
products of the workshop and the factory, from which the 
highest rates of wages earned in this or any other country are 
derived. The foreign markets in which these goods are con- 
sumed are mainly in the machine-using or manufacturing 
states of Europe, where wages are lower than our own, but 
much higher than in other countries or continents. The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland with the British 
Colonies buy in our home market at our seaports more than 
sixty per cent, of the excess of our farms and of our workshops. 
France and Germany, high protection states, with Belgium and 
Holland, whose tariff taxes are on a revenue basis, take more 
than twenty per cent., while the non-machine-using nations 
are able to buy from us less than twenty per cent, of what we 
sell. Yet these non-machine-using nations of Asia, Africa, 
South America and Oceanica are among the largest buyers of 
^^^^ maunfactures of Europe, while we complain of our limited 
♦: among them. We have been scared by the phantom 
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oi "pauper labor," {ailing until now to realize thai low-priced or 
pauper labor is very costly and that high wages earned by 
intelligent and skilled workmen are the complement of low cost 
of production. As this economic principle becomes a part of 
the common knowledge or common sense of the community, 
the dread of pauper labor becomes humiliating. So long as 
the domestic consumption of our own country extended so 
rapidly that we had but little to spare, the delusion prevailed 
among ourselves which governed the English mind until 1842, 
when under the lead of Sir Robert Peel she opened the door to 
the trade of the world and made her ports the centers of the 
World's great commerce. It has not been difficult to mislead 
the community by men themselves misled, who like the Senators 
from Massachusetts regard international commerce as a war on 
domestic industry. 

But under existing conditions it will soon be impossible for 
men, even of great ability in the legal or other professions, to 
maintain a mere party policy of protection by which the 
country is deprived of its rightful position in the commerce of 
nations in which we are now entitled to the paramount position. 
The unfortunate war in which we are now engaged has brought 
purely revenue taxes into force, which added to the previous 
revenue taxes on liquors, tobacco and sugar will suffice to meet 
all the normal expenditures in time of peace. These taxes will 
stay because they are consistent with the simple principle ot 
right, namely: all taxes that the people pay the government 
should receive. The tariff taxes will be abated which the 
people now pay but which the government does not receive 
under the policy of protection with incidenlal revenue. The 
country is now waiting for the true-economic leader who will 
surmount partizan dictation and do the great work for the 
coiratr)' which Sir Robert Peel did for England, When this 
is done the conmiercial re-union of the English-speaking people 
wtil be accomplished. 

Peace, order, industry and free commerce will then be assured, 
if for no other reason, yet because the debt and army-burdened 
States of continental Europe will be wholly incapable of any 
extensive competition in the arts of peace. 
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When the materials and machinery of foreign origin which 
are necessary in the processes of our domestic industry are then 
freed from obstructive taxation, there are no products more 
likely to find a rapidly increasing market in our seaports for 
the supply of foreign consumers, especially in South and Central 
America, Asia, Africa and Oceanica, than the textile manu- 
factures of the United States, especially of cotton fabrics. 

The fabrics which can be most surely produced in Southern 
cotton factories are especially adapted to the export trade in 
heavy and medium goods. 

One may remark by the way that in the progress of humanity 
commerce will surely suppress war. Let the respective princi- 
ples which govern the art of commerce and the art of war be 
contrasted. In the former the fundamental principles which in 
the end control the relations of men are mutual service, mutual 
benefit, mutual trust, mutual credit. The men who surely find 
their places in the control of large enterprises in banking and in 
commerce, must be governed by motives of integrity and must 
conduct their work honestly in order that they may retain 
power and influence. Even rogues or unconvicted felons who 
have for a time secured the control of railways, using the stock 
and bonds for purposes of fraud, have yet been compelled to 
develop the railway service itself on the principle of mutual 
benefit to those whose products are carried thereon. In a 
community where men cannot trust each other there is little 
credit and can be very little commerce. Men must be almost 
unconsciously honest, or I might say unconscientiously honest, 
in order to retain a leading position in commerce for any long 
period. On the other hand, while the conduct of war may 
develop men of the highest character; and must develop 
courage, resource and ability in many directions, yet the 
art of war compels its masters to deceive, to spy, to ambush, 
to resort to every mean device, to mislead and over-reach the 
opponent while using every art which is condemned in morals 
for the purpose of striking him in the back. A little progress 
has been made since prisoners were slaughtered, first by enslav- 
•tig and last by sending conscript boys home to their mothers 

the expense of the conquering state. Private rapine and 
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plunder are forbidden upon the land but are still lawful upon 
the sea. The horrors of war are alleviated by the Red Cross 
agency. But war stands in the way of commerce, and since 
commerce is the superior power and is the force by which even 
the horrors of war have been in part abated in these days of 
the rapid recognition of right principles of action, it may not 
be many generations before the moral and constructive force 
of commerce and the interdependence of nations will suppress 
the immoral and destructive force of war and rapine. 

If the student desires to find out more of what is twisted 
into the strand of a cotton thread as it has been spun by the 
(atcs down through the ages, he will find therein the lesson 
which I have attempted to give in the previous paragraph and 
much more, provided he has the right type of imagination. 
Imagination, not fancy, but the power of forecast is the prime 
factor in everj- great business enterprise and is essential in the 
conduct of commerce on any large scale. 

I first sought the reason why it was that although cotton 
had been known and used throughout all recorded ages, and 
alihotigh cotton had with feathers formed the materials for 
clothing of the people of Mexico when Cortes first appeared, 
yet within a single century the cotton of the United Slates had 
assumed such a dominant position as to have become in the 
conception of the Southern growers "a king"; their misconcep- 
tion of the importance of Southern cotton leading them to the 
fatal effort to break up the Union. 

When I entered upon this study of the subject of daily work 
I desired to learn; 

First. How cotton grows. 

Second. Why our cotton States had become the main source 
of its production. 

Third. Why cotton can be spun directly from the field, even 
whh the fingers, into a strong thread. 

This investigation led to a study of the physical geography 
and geology of the Southern States, and of the chemistry of 
the soil on which cotton grows. 

I learned that during the glacial era the ice cap extended to 
and stopped near the mouth of the Delaware River. I learned 
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that -the great Laurentian Chain, or Alleghany Mountains, 
belong to a very early geologic age, and that the whole chain 
is the central rib of that part of the United States which lies 
east of the Mississippi River. I learned that if a line be drawn 
from east to west in North Carolina, from the coast level to 
the top of the highest mountains, within that range of two or 
three hundred miles would be found the whole flora and fauna 
that exist from the St. Lawrence River to the end of the range 
in Alabama — a distance of nearly two thousand miles. I 
learned that in prehistoric geologic ages the Gulf of Mexico 
had extended far inland, even over what is now known as the 
blue grass section of Kentucky, depositing there the flakes of 
phosphate of lime which give it its g^eat fertility. I learned 
also that the ocean had once covered the Atlantic States close 
up to the foothills of the great range of mountains. Under 
these conditions, it appeared that the disintegrated rocks of 
the mountain section, moved by erosion, had formed the very 
strong soils of the high valleys and of the mountain sides, 
yielding the elements of the vast forest therein. It also 
appeared that the sedimentary deposits from the great g^lf on 
the western side, and of the sea on the eastern side of the 
mountain range, had left the phosphates and other elements 
of fertility in greatest abundance, which form the strength of the 
soils both in the hemp and wheat-growing section west of the 
Alleghanies and in the cotton section of the East and South. 
It also appeared that in the light soils of the second level or 
plateau on the east and that in the sandy soils of Florida, the 
elements of fertility existed in greatest abundance, giving them 
even a preference on many lines of production over the alluvial 
lands, the cane brakes and the river bottoms. In these sources 
of fertility largely consisting of infusoriae and of fossil remains 
of marine and land animal life brought up by ocean currents 
from the topics, I found the elements of the production of cot- 
ton, chiefly the phosphates of lime and potash. In respect to 
climate, the humidity brought from the tropics by the Gulf 
Stream is carried inland across the Atlantic States, condensed 
on the great rangie of mountains, making frequent rains with 

w heavy or destructive storms, and rendering a sufficient 

ipply of water almost certain every year. 
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Later the wonderful function of bacteria which, living and 
dying in the nodules attached to the stalks of cow pea vines and 
other legumes, dissociate the nitrogen of the atmosphere, gives 
assurance of the renovation of the slave-stricken soils of the 
cotton states. 

Cotton is a sun plant. It is apt to yield the largest and most 
unexpected crops of fibre in the drier seasons which fall short 
of drought. Its tap root penetrates deep into the ground, 
drawing up the material necessary for maturing ihe fruit or 
seed, of which the fibre is the wing or instrument of distri- 
bution. These conditions of soil and climate are the existing 
conditions conducive to the production of upland cotton — they 
are also conditions which are most conducive to raising sheep 
and to the production of wool. 

I next discovered that the fibre of cotton is mainly carbon, 
which is derived from'the atmosphere. It is nearly the purest 
form of cellulose that nature yields, carrying only upon the 
outside a resinous gum. The analysis proved that in a bale 
of cotton of five hundred {500) pounds, there are only four or 
five pounds of mineral element derived from the soil, while 
in the seed from which that bale of cotton has been separated 
there are about fifty pounds of mineral element derived from 
the soil, chiefly the phosphates of lime and potash. (See 
"Cheap Cotton by Free Labor," by Edward Atkinson, 1861.) 
Hence, when cotton is produced without brains or industry it 
is a most exhaustive crop. Under the former bad and waste- 
ful methods of slave labor, which were described by Dr. N. B. 
Qoud, of Alabama, many years ago in the following terms; 
"Vou have gullied your hillsides and blasted your prairies, and 
being in possession of the best forage plants of the world, have 
rendered yourselves dependent on Northern hay for feeding 
your cattle," the cultivation of cotton coupled with the waste 
of seed was most destructive; but since the area of cotton land 
was so large and the cultivated cotton field so small, no diffi- 
cnlty ensued in keeping up an adequate supply of cotton and 
meeting the then undeveloped needs of the world. 

When I first began the study of this subject a world's crop 
of seven million bales would have exceeded the demand. It 
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once happened in the early forties that a crop so excessive had 
been produced as to bear the price down nearly, if not quite, 
to four cents a pound on the plantation, yet that crop was little 
over four million bales of American cotton. On the other 
hand, DeBow, who rightly assumed to be the most intelligent 
representative of the Southern view of political science and 
statistics, fixed the limit of the production of cotton at the high 
price and not at the low price, for the reason that with every 
cent added to the price of cotton a hundred dollars were added 
to the price of the human chattel, then believed to be absolutely 
necessary to the production of the fibre. This economic error 
bore the evil fruits of later years. 

Under these conditions cotton had assumed to be king. 
Little attention was then given to the development of any other 
Southern industry in the cotton States except a little sugar 
in Louisiana. 

It has lately fallen to me to bring the present conditions of 
the production of cotton before the people of the Southern 
States in connection with a suggestion for raising sheep upon 
the cotton field as auxiliaries in the growth of cotton, and this 
led me to treat the adverse conditions which ensue from any 
approach to a monopoly. I may therefore venture to g^ve the 
reasons why the people of our cotton States have only within 
a very short time been made aware of the bad methods by which 
they would have imperilled their control of the cotton trade of 
the world had not the right attention been now given to the 
true theory of converting the cotton fibre into the cotton fabric. 

This subject of raising sheep in the cotton States has been 
dealt with several times since the end of the Civil War. It is, 
however, curious to note that in DeBow's work on the 
Resources of the South and West, published in 1853, the most 
complete treatise then existing, sheep and wool are hardly 
named. This gives another of the many examples of the 
barrier to industrial progress which often occurs from holding 
almost a monopoly in the production of any article of neces- 
sary or common use. One may almost assert that the greatest 
misfortune which could have happened to the cotton States 

IS the invention of the Whitney cotton gin, and the control 
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ivhich that invention gave them over the production of cotton. 

KTIiIs invention perpetuated slavery for nearly a century beyond 

■its natural life. It thus perverted the minds of the people of 

ithe South. It thus destroyed respect for the courts of high- 

I est jurisdiction. It thus retarded diversity of occupation, 

especially in agriculture. It thus kept the cotton States poor 

and the masses ignorant. It ended in civil war, costing five 

hundred thousand (500,000) lives and twelve billion dollars 

■ ($12,000,000,000) in money. 

I The single crop system has been adverse to the progress of 
many sections. The wheat-growing States of the Northwest 
have lately entered upon a new era of prosperity on the adoption 

»of diversified farming on lessening areas of land, after a period 
of great depression on wheat only. 
Lower Virginia has been scathed by the sole product of 
tobacco. I have seen a field which the native farmers had 
abandoned as worthless, on which a Northern man, in a single 
year, by putting brains and industry into the work, made a 
crop of corn, seventy-five bushels to the acre. One stalk in my 
possession, cut in sections and sent to me, is nearly fifteen feet d 
high. 1 

The freeze of the orange trees in Florida has probably laid 
the foundation of progress in truck farming. 

The all-cotton craze must soon give place to a new system 
of agriculture yielding varied products. Yet cotton is one of 
the two fibres which are necessary for clothing the human body. 
Wool is the other. Clothing is one of the three factors neces- 
sary to sustain life. All that we get in a material sense in and 
out of life is our board and clothing. How to get the greatest 
enjoyment of life and the most comfort is our objective point. 
Good and sufficient clothing is conducive to comfort. It fol- 
lows that the production of wool on the cotton field is a vita! 
question. 

The time is now at hand when the two fibres must be pro- 
duced from the same field, each increasing the product of the 
other, doubling the potential of every acre of land in its power 
10 supply food and raiment, while diminishing the labor 
required in the work. The factors needed to compass this step 
in progress in the near future are brains and industry. J 
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This suggestion for diversifying the agriculture and improv- 
ing cotton staple is now being forced upon the attention of the 
cotton growers by the enormous production of badly ginned 
and badly baled cotton which brings to the grower little or no 
profit, with very insufficient remuneration even to those who 
make their own crops. It is now an admitted fact that the loss 
from bad baling, bad ginning and bad handling coupled with 
high freights, compress charges and high insurance rates due 
to these bad methods, amounts to three (3) or even five dollars 
($5) a bale, most of which is a dead loss. The crop of this year 
will approximate eleven million (11,000,000) bales. The loss 
of waste on this single crop will probably be forty million 
dollars ($40,000,000) and cannot be less than thirty million 
($30,000,000) as compared with what might be recovered from 
its sale had the Southern people given their attention twenty 
years ago to the improvement of that branch of the manufacture 
or conversion of the cotton fibre into fabrics which must of 
necessity be conducted on or near the cotton field; to wit, the 
ginning, the baling and the preparation of the cotton for the 
factory. In place of giving the right attention to this branch 
of the work, the Southern people, having again been misled 
as to the relative importance of the cotton manufacture, have 
entered upon great undertakings in the conversion of the cotton 
fibre into cotton fabrics. Since 1880, they have added nearly 
three million (3,000,000) cotton spindles with a corresponding 
number of looms in the factories of the cotton States. This 
addition, mainly in the last ten years, has brought the whole 
cotton industry of the country to a condition of temporary 
excess of production; also bringing up the question whether 
or not this branch of industry will or will not be removed from 
its early situs in New England to the neighborhood of the cotton 
fields. In this matter the people of the cotton States have 
again been misled. Their progenitors thought the grass would 
grow in the streets of the cities of New England if the supply 
of cotton were cut off, while many of the promoters of the 
present rapid extension of the cotton manufacture in the South 
have urged their projects upon the ground that the cotton 
manufacture is one of the chief and most important sources of 
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the wealth of New England, by the transfer of which great 
advantages may be given with corresponding profit to the 
people of the South. This is as great a delusion as the former 
conception of King Cotton. The cotton manufacture is not 
an industry of paramount importance nor has it been a source 
of any excessive profit. 

The spindles which have been added in the cotton States 
since 1880 have increased the total number in the South from 
five hundred and eighty-four thousand {584.000) in 1880 to 
three milhon two hundred and fifty thousand (3.250,000) in 
1897. A few additions have been made in 189S. It is claimed 
that eighty million dollars ($80,000,000) have been expended 
on these new spindles. That would be an excess of a fair 
ii-aluation by about one-half. The new spindles added at a 
fair average or rather high average of fifteen dollars ($15) per 
spindle might be valued to-day at forty million dollars ($40,000,- 
000), a sum about equal to the loss on the single crop of the 
present year due to the neglect of the people of the South in 
the conduct of the most important branch of the cotton manu- 
facture to which I have referred, namely, the preparation of the 
cotton fibre for the factory. 

Rapid advances are now being made. The invention of the 
cylinder bale, whether that form becomes universal or not, is 
rapidly bringing about a necessary improvement in the baling 
of cotton. That is the first step. This will be followed by 
improvements in processes which may and probably will result 
in the substitution of the roller gin for the saw gin. It is proba- 
ble that cotton will be treated at the ginneries between the 
operation of the gin and the bate tor the removal of leaf, dirt 
am) other foreign substances. The fibres of cotton are more 
separated each from the other when they leave the gin before 
tfaey are put into the bale, than at any other stage. If the 
cotton is treated at that point it is probable that a large part 
of the destructive processes in opening and picking now neces- 
aaiy in the factory, will be done away with. It is even proba- 
that the preparation of the cotton for the carding engine 
t be very nearly completed, if not wholly completed, at the 
itton ginnery. In such event this branch of the work will be 
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subject to a complete revolution. The ginning" establishment, 
now a very crude affair, will become a factory in the true sense, 
in which all the work will be divided so that a larger part of the 
process of converting the fibre into the fabric will be rightly 
done. 

The whole process of the cotton manufacture from the field 
to the factory, subject as it has been to inventions of the highest 
type, is yet a compromise, crude and imperfect at almost every 
point; the initial strength of the fibre being sacrificed in order 
to attain quantity in the product. If the initial strength of the 
fibre as it is drawn by the hand from a mature seed be established 
at an index number of one hundred (100), more than one-half, 
probably three-quarters, of that initial strength is lost on the 
way from the field to the consumer, when the fibre is tested 
in the woven fabric. As yet no scientific basis exists, and no 
series of experiments are of record for determining the point 
or points at which this impairment is greatest. Measures are 
now being taken to this end which will probably become one 
of the most important and useful functions of the textile schools. 
Plans have been developed for measuring the strength of a 
given number of fibres from the seed, — from the several types 
of gin, — from the compressed bale, — from the opener, — from 
the first and second pickers, — and from the various processes 
of drawing, carding, spinning and weaving. The establishment 
of both roller and saw gins on a scientific basis at the Advance 
Gin & Mill Company of Vicksburg, will enable a sufficient num- 
ber of bales of cotton to be treated in various ways so that each 
can be followed from the field, through the Textile School 
into the specific web of cloth, while all along the line the injuri- 
ous effect of each process may be determined. 

Some years since Prof. J. M. Ordway devised apparatus for 
testing the initial strength of cotton fibres drawn from the seed 
by hand. The fibre of cotton is in the form of a twisted ribbon, 
pointed at one end — thicker at the edges than in the middle. 
It is by the interlocking of the correlations of one fibre with 
another that we are enabled to spin these fibres. The average 
diameter at the widest part of 450 tests proved to be one eleven- 
hundredth (Viioo) of an inch in the green seed cotton of which 
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the great commercial crop consists. The average breaking 
strain of each fibre on the average is 133.1 grains, average 
length 1.085 ms. Two and one-half million of these fibres laid 
compactly together would make one square inch, which would 
give a tensile strength per square inch of 46,000 pounds or a 
very little less than that of wrought iron. Under the treatment J 
which the fibre now receives on the way from the field to the! 
cloth, much more than half the initial strength is lost, probably I 
three-fourths. 

I have said that our Southern friends have committed as 
grave an error in their estimate of the importance of the cotton 
manufacture of the North to the community as they did in their 
estimate of the importance of the cotton fibre when they named 
it "King Cotton.'' J 

The public mind is very apt to be misled, when dealing with J 
specific branches of industry, as to the relative importance to al 
given community of the arts which are mainly conducted underV 
the collective or factory system of labor wherein the work is! 
subject to very great sub-division, when compared to the vastly 1 
greater and more important branches of work which are of 
neccssitj- individual, each requiring not only the directing mind 
but the directing hand of man or woman upon or behind the 
tool or machine. 

In an analysis of occupations on the census of 1880 which 

*ill be found in my "Distribution of Products," I found to my 

surprise that if all who are occupied in the collective or factory 

system where the work is done under great sub-division by 

. nischincry nearly automatic, including textile arts, clothing 

I factories, boot and shoe factories, machine shops and all that 

could for any reason be put in that category, not over one 

hundred (100) persons in each thousand (1,000) occupied for 

gaia arc to be found in such branches of industry. There are 

J great collective forces outside these buildings, like the 

kcinployces of the railway, the great gangs of workmen who 

Icoostruct railways and in many other branches of work. But 

lin this latter collective class each man works individually. The 

■quick brain must direct the ready hand. The mechanism can- 
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not be trusted to do its own work with here and there a touch. 
This marks the difference between a true collective factory sys- 
tem and what I have called the individual system of labor. 
From the best study which I can give to the subject I have 
become convinced that ninety (90) per cent, of the work in the 
most progressive and machine-using country will always require 
the individual brain, hand and aptitude, while with every 
advance even in the collective system of the factory the highest 
rates of wages are and will be earned by the operatives who 
make the products at the lowest cost by the unit of labor. Man 
cannot be made an automaton. The brain will tell and the 
reward of labor will be in just proportion to the intelligence 
and industry by which every man makes and will continue to 
make his own rate of wages in whatever branch of work his lot 
may happen to be cast. 

Even in war, it is the man behind the g^n more than the gun 
that decides the contest provided the leader who directs the 
forces is competent. 

In the domain of commerce and manufactures it is the man 
or woman behind the tool or machine who attains supremacy,, 
provided the organizers of the factory or the workshop know 
their business. But when they spend their efforts in the lobby 
of Congress demanding the support of legislation, their efforts 
are apt to be futile and their works are apt to lag far behind 
others which have been built up without special legislation,, 
protected arts always seeking but seldom attaining a firm and 
stable position on their own merits. 

A close study of the few branches of industry which have 
been subject to the influence of legislative protection will show 
greater fluctuation and more frequent loss and failure than are 
found in the vaster portion of our domestic manufactures which 
have been developed without legislative protection; often 
burdened by taxes upon their necessary material of foreign 
origin. 

The rate of wages is not made or established by the measure 
of work which is done by the wage-earner. It is not the labor, 
the time or the effort of the wage-earner which g^ves him a 
claim upon a wage-payer. The rate of wages is fixed by the 
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service rendered and is governed by what the wage-earner saves 
the wage-payer from doing. The man who has the ability to 
organize and direct ihe work of a large number of wage-eamers 
therebj- enables each of them to earn more than each cowld 
have earned without the service of the organizer. While on 
the other hand, the man of sufficient ability to organize a great 
force might very easily supply his own wants by his o\vn work 
if he gave sufficient time to that purpose. He saves his own 
time by directing the work of others to their great benefit, to 
the end that the combination yields to the community an 
increasing abundance. Under these conditions every man, 
whether employer or employed, whether working for profits, 
salar)- or wages, fixes his own rate of wages or of his own 
earnings by the measure of the service which he renders to 
others. When these facts are fully comprehended there can 
be no conflict between labor and capital or between employer 
and employed. 

In the discussion of manufactures in connection wilh the 
tariff question, if the average man is asked to define the word 
"manufactures," a very large proportion will refer at once to 
the textile arts and to ihe manufactures of iron, almost wholly 
ignoring all the lesser branches. In the pubhc discussions of 
economic theory these arts, with perhaps chemicals, glass and 
pottery added, are dealt with almost as if there were no other 
manufactures of any magnitude or importance. Vet each of 
these arts is relatively very unimportant in ratio to the aggre- 
gate of manufactures, in the number of establishments, in the 
capital invested in the value of the product, in the number of 
persons occupied, and in the rates of wages or earnings of the 
employees. The value and importance of the product of the 
cotton plant is exceeded by many other products of agriculture; 
yet it is the subject of constant discussion and attention, 
exceeded only in that matter hy the contest over the wool fit)re. 
Cotton is very much more important than wool. Wool is 
rdatively insignificant. It constitutes from one to one and a 
half per cent, of the total product of agriculture. If wool- 
growing were a distinct branch of industry conducted by a 
certain number of people separately from all other branches of 
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farming, it would yield the average returns which farmers and 
farm laborers secure to possibly a hundred thousand (100,000) 
tt\cx\, a little more or less,— out of nine million (9,000,000) or 
\tr\ million (io/x»,ooo) persons occupied in agriculture. Yet 
the most absurd statements have been imposed upon the public 
in advocacy of a heavy tax on foreign wool, on the ground that 
there are two and a half million (2,500,000) flock masters whose 
sole income rests upon a product which, if that number 
depended upon it, would yield each one from twenty ($20) to 
thirty dollars ($30) a head for his year's work. 

One of the suggestions which I therefore venture to make 
to economic students is to make a study of the occupations of 
the people of this country as they are given in the census tables, 
with a view to determining what arts exist in this country of 
necessity ; what arts, especially manufactures, exist in this coun- 
try because owing to natural conditions and to the aptitude 
of the people no other country can compete. Then give regard 
to the relatively very small number of branches of industry 
and of persons occupied for gain who are or can be subjected 
to foreign competition through the import of a product of like 
kind. The forms for such an analysis will be found in my book 
upon the '^Distribution of Products," published by G. P. Put- 
nanrs Sons, based on the figures of the census of 1880. 

Another analysis would now be very timely to which this 
discussion of the cotton manufacture directly leads. The special 
report on Manufactures in the census of 1890 was for some rea- 
Si>n or other inunenscly inflated, if I may use that word, appar- 
ently for the purpose of showing an enormous increase in the 
ntanufactnring industry in the decade which elapsed between the 
tenth niul eleventh census. The facts of that gain might have 
boon made sutliciently manifest without including under the 
title of it\ai\ufactures **the repairs of steam and electric railwaj's" 
an\l without iitchuUng "illuminating and heating gas." Neither 
is it o\Muluoive to scientitic work to deal \rith a census of manu- 
f%*\ot\u"ex^ which includes the gross value of flour and grist mill 
jmnlucts Cor over ti\x hundrevl million dollars ($500,000,000); 
jiUiwghterinj: and meat packing to nearly six hundred million 
doUar$ l^$(xxuvx\ooo\ without calling any attention to the fact 
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^H'that in these arts, which constitute about one-eighth part of the 
^H total, are products of agriculture but slightly advanced from 
^H their primary to their secondary forms. Yet this total of so- 
called manufactures is contrasted as a whole with the computed 
products of agriculture including the live beasts and the crude 
grain. One can only regret that the direction of the census 
of 1890 had not been governed by more competent persons. 
_ Yet this inflated table of manufactures is of the utmost value 

■lor purposes of analysis. The manufactures of the country are 
listed under more than three hundred and sixty (360) different 
titles, of which the textile arts and the crude productions of iron 
and steel, together with all other arts of which a product of like 
kind could be imported, constitute a very small proportion. I 
venture to suggest an analysis of this table of manufactures in 
connection with the complete analysis of all the occupations ol ■ 
the people. I have myself adopted five sub-classes. \ 

First. The mechanic arts which are necessarily to a very I 
great extent conducted all over the country mainly on the I 
individual principle and not on the collective or factory principle. I 
Second. In the second class I have placed the arts which are I 
almost wholly conducted within the limits of the country and of I 

I which great quantities are exported, — such as agricultural 
implements, hoots and shoes, carriages and wagons, butter and 
cheese and the like. 
Third. In the third category I have placed arts which are by 
iar in largest measure conducted within the limits of the coun- 
try but of which some small imports may be made, such as 
Bets, seines, paints, paper, paper making, photograph material, 
plated and Britannia ware, printing and publishing and the Hke. 
Fourth. It is not until we come to the fourth class that we 
reach arts of which any considerable part, enough to be called 
a real competition, can be imported from a foreign country. 

k Fifth. Articles which are and which may remain subject 

^^Kto a very considerable competition. 

^^B After dealing with these five categories as judiciously as I 
^^Kam capable of doing. I reach the results which are given in the 
subsequent table. 

If there be added to the small proportion of those occupied 
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in manufacturing now subject in any considerable measure to 
foreign competition the yet much smaller proportion of those 
occupied in agriculture in 1880 who could be subjected to 
foreign competition, it becomes plain that a tariff for protection 
with incidental revenue can only work to the injury and restric- 
tion of by far the larger number, while conferring a very doubt- 
ful benefit on less than one million (1,000,000) out of the seven- 
teen and a half million (17,500,000) who were then occupied for 
gain. Since 1890 many of the products which were then sub- 
ject to foreign competition are now being exported in large 
and increasing quantities. 

An analysis of all occupations of agriculture and of the manu- 
facturing and mechanic arts for the purpose of determining 
those which are of necessity home industries and those of which 
we might import products of a like kind from a foreign country, 
will vary according to the judgment of the expert and his 
knowledge of the facts. Yet I cannot find any considerable 
margin for error if the analysis is conducted exclusive of our 
traffic with Canada. Of course if Canada were included we 
should be obliged to include our whole grain crop as subject 
to foreign competition, and yet that would imply very false 
inferences, because having the advantage of a better climate 
and more Southern sun, we sell to Canada a very much greater 
quantity of the products of agriculture than we can ever buy 
from her. 

I consider the table of Occupations a better one than the 
census of Manufactures, because the same enumerators who 
counted the population ascertained in what branches of industry 
those who were occupied for gain were engaged. The methods 
of compilation have not been greatly varied from census to 
census. Therefore one can follow through the tables the 
development of certain rules and the progress of the several 
States in their adjustment to certain proportions now listed 
under five categories, namely, in ag^culture, in professional 
service, in personal service, in trade and transportation, in 
manufactures, mechanic arts and mining. These studies ought 
to be taken up by many experts who by comparison may 
reach final conclusions. This subject was first developed and 
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treated by myseU in the "Distribiilion of Products." If any 
students shall undertake these analyses I should be glad to cor- 
respond vvith them, to the end that the right method may be 
applied in each case. 

I will refer only to one common fallacy which is fully disposed 
of by a comparison of decade by decade of persons engaged in 
trade. It has often teen alleged and is commonly believed that 
the great establishments, department stores and the like, are 
destructive to small shops. According to my analysis and also 
my observation, there is no truth in this commonly accepted 
idea. The large shops are dealing at the least cost with the 
huge increased volume of products which must now be dis- 
tributed. There are as many small shops and there are a larger 
number of people occupied in trade in ratio to the population at 
the present time than there ever were before. Many other 
fallacies will be exposed by scientific analyses on the lines which 
I have suggested. 

Again: I venture to suggest that this method of analysis 
should be applied to the separate statistics of occupations and 
of manufactures of the different States and also of the different 
cities. Many surprising results would at once be developed. 
For instance, in 1880 the occupations of the people of Ohio had 
become adjusted to almost the same proportions as those of 
the nation taken as a whole. Ohio has been extremely promi- 
nent in every effort to support a policy of protection with inci- 
dental revenue; yet including wool and iron among the products 
which might be subjected to competition from a foreign coun- 
try, if we deal with numbers by proportion of values, there were 
not fifty thousand (50,000) persons, including farmers and 
miners and a few manufacturers, in Ohio out of one million 
(1,000,000) occupied for gain who could then have been sub- 
jected to an import of a foreign product of like kind, while 
Ohio depends in very considerable measure upon exports for 
her prosperity. If the figures of 1890 be analyzed there are not 
three (3) per cent- of the people occupied for gain in the whole 
State of Ohio who could themselves he subjected to competi- 
tion from any foreign country exclusive of Canada, while the 
sales of the agricultural products of Ohio in Canada arc larger 
1 the imports. If we take up some of the great manufactur- 
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ing cities of the West it will be found that there is not in many 
of them a single art of any consequence subject to foreign com- 
petition, while there are g^eat branches of industry, like the 
making of agricultural implements, of furniture and of many 
other articles, which are reaching for markets all over the world. 
It would be very desirable if some person of sufficient means 
should become interested in this subject who would offer prizes 
for treatises on the line proposed, to the end that the attention 
of the people of each State and of each city should be brought 
to the facts, and when those facts have been disclosed there 
can be little doubt that the policy of the country in the collec- 
tion of its necessary revenue would be governed by the simple 
rule, "All taxes that the people pay the Government shall 
receive." When that simple rule is adopted in practice all 
efforts to pervert the power of taxation to purposes of private 
gain will be ended for all time. 

Analyses of Manufactures Census, 1890. 

Capital. Employees. Wages. Average. Product. 

I $2,436,176,836 1,667,643 $843.377»287 $506 $4,028,806,879 

n 1,619658,977 1,437,373 665,400,223 463 2,309,433,370 

III 1,435,881,558 7q6,730 451,231,209 566 1,835,985,425 

IV 757,508,944 616,273 249,367,499 404 859,330,903 

V 272,060,659 194,733 73,297,495 376 334,281,004 

$6,521,286,974 4,712,752 $2,282,673,713 $485 $9,367,837,581 
Wages 24.36 per cent, of valuation of the product. 

The manufacture of cotton goods with which I have been 
dealing I have placed in Class IV, subject in part to foreign 
competition. We are exporters of the coarser fabrics, but 
still import a few fabrics made of cotton; few of them woven 
goods, — mostly laces, embroideries and the like. 

This brings us to the relative importance of these several 
branches of manufacturing industry. I do not undervalue the 
cotton manufacture. I have been engaged in it all my life. 
It belongs in this country in the nature of things, and in my 
judgment its progress has been retarded and rendered subject 
to very great fluctuation by the constant variations in the tariff 
policy of the country. The steadiest and most satisfactory 
progress within my own experience was under the low revenue 
tariff of 1857. It will be remembered that the first attempt 
protect the cotton manufacture by duties on foreign imports, 
I instigated by John C. Calhoun in the effort to make a home 
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market for cotton. That was, I believe, carried into effect in 
the tariff of 1816, when Hamilton's very simple revenue tariff 
began to be converted from a tariff for revenue with incidental J 
protection into the form in which it has finally culminated, of ai 
tariff for protection with incidental revenue. Calhoun soon.i 
witnessed the error of his ways, but under the lead of Clay 
against the opposition of Daniel Webster the factory system 
was forced upon New England. We have adjusted ourselves 
to it and have on the whole made it profitable; not more so if 
as much as many other arts which have been less subject to the 
interference of legislation which are of much greater relative j 
imporlance in given communities, as for instance, the Neif.§ 
England art of manufacturing boots and shoes. 

In order that these relative conditions may be contrasted and 
bearing in mind the inflated figures of the census table of manu- 
factures, we find in a Special Report on the Cotton Manufacture 
1 that in 1880 the amount of capital invested was two hundred 
[ and thirty million nine hundred and ninety-three thousand five 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars ($230,993,567) in the whole 
country; the number of spindles, fourteen million five hundred I 
and fifty-three thousand three hundred and twenty-three (14,- 
553.323); looms, three hundred and twenty-four thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-six (324,866). Any one who is cognizant of 
the average value of cotton spindles will observe that the 
amount of capital said to be invested is excessive. These 
figures do not include the quick or active capital but are J 
intended to represent only land, buildings and machinery. The 
number of employees, the majority of whom are females and 
children, is two hundred and twenty-one thousand five hundred 
and eighty-five (221.585); the sum of wages sixty-nine niilUon 
four hundred and eighty-nine thousand two hundred and 
seventy-two dollars ($69,489,272). About one-third part of 
these employees were occupied in Massachusetts to the number 
of a little over seventy-six thousand (76,000), but that is only 
about fifteen (15) per cent, of the total number of persons listed 
n the manufactures of Massachusetts taken by itself. 
If it were possible by any legitimate competition to transfer | 
I cotton manufacture from Massachusetts to the Southern States, 
I a few cities in New England would have a severe reversal. A 
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tfnal! msaket for farm prodacts wouM be for the time reduced; 
Wt h wouJd not take very long to find other and perhaps better 
occupation for the resident population of the State: the cotton 
factories being mainly operated bv foreigners, mostly French 
Canadians. This marks the delusion of the Southern people, 
whose efforts might well be directed to the development of all 
the lesser arts in which a very small capital serves as the basis 
of a very large product, in place of attempting an art on which 
the margin of profit is very small and which takes a thousand 
($1,000) to fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500) to start one opera- 
tive, and which belongs rather in a cold or temperate climate 
where indoor work is comfortable throughout the year, than to 
a warm or hot climate where indoor work for ten or eleven 
hours a day is during the large part of the year almost unbear- 
able. 

The development of the Southern cotton manufacture has 
been to a large extent promoted by methods very similar to 
those which first led to the boom in Southern town lots and 
hotels; next to the boom in isolated and misplaced iron fiu*- 
naces, many of which have never been put in blast, and which 
has taken its last form in a misdirected effort to do that part of 
the cotton manufacture for which the Southern States are as yet 
the least prepared, to the neglect of that part which must of 
necessity be conducted on or near the cotton fields. 

Such are the conditions which I have ventured to present to 
my Southern friends from time to time during the last twenty 
years, warning them of the dangers of an excessive production 
and low price of cotton and an excessive production of cotton 
fabrics beyond the necessities of the country itself, for which 
as yet no sufficient outlet for export to other countries has been 
opened. 

It is to be expected that under the present conditions there 
will be a survival of the fittest, distressing in many of its phases. 
A considerable number of cotton factories in the North which 
have not been kept up by changes and additions of new 
machinery have been or will be stopped and perhaps never 
started again. On the other hand, there are many of the new 

lated mills in the South which have been promoted by con- 
uid the vendors of machinery, especially those under 
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the corporation system for which many of them are too small, 
in which the stockholders will get the experience and their 
successors will get the mills at a low cost. 1 

We are in a transition period in the production and treatment I 
of the cotton fibre and in the manufacture and disposal of the \ 
cotton fabrics, which to the best of my ability 1 have attempted 
to trace in this paper, in which there are doubtless many mis- 
takes, but in which I think is more truth than error. 

The number of cotton spindles in the whole country is now 
a little over nineteen million (19,000,000). Many of these are 
old and out of date. Many, as I have stated, are out of place 
and in excess of present wants; but we are constantly gaining a 
in the amount and diversity of our exports and shall gain yet I 
more when we remove the heavy fines which under the name I 
of duties on imports are imposed on the goods for which wCl 
might exchange more and more cotton fabrics. I 

Again: The population and purchasing power of this country 1 
is becoming augmented rapidly. Yet even that may have %l 
cause of depression in some of the branches of the cotton " 
industry'. With the increasing welfare of the people the average 
demand is for a much higher class of cotton fabrics than were 
formerly suited to the markets. Many Northern mills have , 
lost their markets, not only because these low grades of goodi ■ 
have been successfully manufactured in the South, but because -I 
the demand for them within the United States is very much 
lessened. 

Again: In the matter of printed calicoes. The old-fashioned 
common print has become so low in price and relatively so 
unattractive as compared to the wider, finer and better goods 
that great masses of people will not expend their time in mak- 
ing cheap prints into garments. Hence the necessity of an 
adjustment, especially of looms, to new conditions. 

The general progress of the manufacture of cotton has been 
marked by the same incidents which govern progress in all arts. 
I have repeatedly called attention to the fact that sixty years 
ago it was a step in advance for the daughters of the farmers 
o( New England to go into the cotton factories, where they 
worked fourteen hours by the bell, twelve and a half hours of 
actual work, in a low studded, badly hghted and ill ventilated 
building and upon machinery far from automatic. Under those 
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conditions tiw:}' turned less than half the ^ragK per veai snd 
much less than half per hour for thdr work, compared to tbc 
wajg^es of the foreign, mostiv French Canadian operathres in lie 
New England factories, who now work in high stndded, -wdi 
lighted and well ventilated factories less than ten horns' watk 
per day, 

In the same period through the appUcation of scicDoe and 
invention, which have assured to the working men and women 
in every art an increasing share or proportion of a constantly 
increasing product while the margin of profits has been vastly 
reduced, the average product of a given cotton fabric for one 
year's work of the average operative is now thirty-two thousand 
(32/X)o) yards a year where it was less than five thousand 
(Sfioo) yards fifty years ago. Yet as I have said, the whole 
process of converting the fibre into the fabric is a series of com- 
promises in which quality is sacrificed to quantity of product 
The improvements which have now fairly beg^un by almost 
the first application of scientific methods to the production of 
the fibre from the field to the cloth, will increase the average 
product per operative in each year on the g^ven fabric which 
has l)cen dealt with from thirty-two thousand (32,000) probably 
to forty thousand (40,000) yards a year within the next decade, 
and as these improvements work with accelerated speed and 
the margin of strength and quality to be saved is very large, 
it is not improbable that those who will enter into this branch 
of industry, will within twenty years witness the average product 
per year of each individual hand of fifty thousand (50,000) yards 
against five thousand (5,000) fifty years ago. What is true in 
this art is true in all arts which are left free in their develop- 
ment from legislative interference, high wages or earnings in 
money or what money will buy being the necessary correlative, 
conii)lcment or resultant of the lessened cost of production, 
warranting the truth of the economic axiom laid down by 
Hastiat that "In proportion to the increase of capital the 
absolute share (of a given product) falling to capital is aug- 
mented, but the relative share is diminished; on the other hand, 
the share falling to labor is increased both absolutely and 
relatively." 

Edward Atkinson. 

Boston, July 22, 1898. 
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/^NE hundred years ago appeared the first edition of the= 
^— ' Essay on the Principle of Population, by Thomas Roba 
Malthus. It attracted immediate attention and has been! 
the subject of almost continuous discussion ever since both 
in economic and popular circles. It has been answered 
or defended elaborately many times, not to mention the multi- 
tude of briefer expositions and criticisms. One is tempted toJ 
think that in this centennial year of its publication the ttmel 
has come to pass final judgment on the work, and to close the! 
controversy. Such is not, however, the task that is here under- 1 
taken. The occasion and the circumstances of the appear* I 
ance of this book, the interests and cherished opinions which it I 
affected either favorably or unfavorably, the manner of itsi 
thought and mode of its expression, all predestined for it stormy f 
discussion rather than calm and scientific study. Such a con^l 
Iroversy can not be brought to a close by any magazine article, I 
for it does not arise merely from differences of judgment on aj 
formal proposition and the questions connected with it. It! 
arises also from differences in temperament, in sympathies, and! 
in the general attitude toward social questions. It may, how-'; 
ever, be of interest and of service to point out the occasions J 
for these misunderstandings, and the nature of the differences; I 
»nd to indicate the trend of scientific judgment on the Essay I 
of Malthus and the doctrine of population. 

One need only refer to the oft noted circumstances of the ' 
lime in which the Essay was written. The industra! revolu- 
tion was in full course, The growth of factory centers, of 
population in general and especially of city population, the 
heavy taxation and the high price of grain caused by the war 
with France, the radical political and socialistic ideas of the 
ttnie, are all facts which help to account for the book and many 
I of the ideas in it. These facts were all present in the author's 
linind as he wrote, but it was the political and social discussion 
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embodied in the writings of Godwin which gave to the Essay- 
its first form. Godwin, infected with the enthusiasm of the 
French Revolution, had preached a doctrine of equality, not 
only in political rights, but in material goods as well, and had 
pictured the era of happiness and perfection which would then 
ensue. The objection had been urged against communism 
of goods many years before (by Wallace in 1761,) that the 
growth of population would destroy any such society, reducing 
its members from a condition of plenty, brought about by the 
equal division of goods, to want and suffering. Godwin, in 
his book on Political Justice, published in 1793, had referred 
to this objection, and had given what he calls "the obvious 
answer" to it, "that to reason thus is to forsee difficulties at a 
great distance. * * * * Myriads of centuries of still 
increasing population may pass away, and the earth be still 
found sufficient for the subsistence of its inhabitants."^ Again 
in 1797 Godwin dealt with the same subject in an essay entitled 
Avarice and Profusioft, one of the series called the Enquirer. 
Daniel Malthus, Robert's father, a country gentleman of literary 
tastes, was strongly attracted by these pictures of equality and 
universal happiness. Robert, a young man of thirty years of 
age, had taken his master's degree at Cambridge the year before. 
He had read Adam Smith and was inclined good-naturedly to 
oppose the sanguine social opinions of his father. He chose 
as his chief, indeed almost his sole, weapon against the system 
of equality or community of goods, that which Godwin him- 
self calls in the title of his chapter the "Objection to this system 
from the principle of population."^ The phrase is apparently 
Godwin's; the argument is Wallace's. It needed only that 
Malthus should develop, illustrate, and apply the thought to 
this political speculation and to various practical questions, to 
attain fame. 

We shall refer ag^in to the use made by Malthus of "the 

principle of population" in his argument against communism, 

but let us now first inquire what the principle is of which he 

writes. A century later, after all that Malthus and others have 

'm about it, there still remains some doubt as to just what 

^^MttajutiUi Book, VIII, ch. 9. * Idem. 
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he meant by the phrase. His concept is a shifting one and hiffJ 
language not consistent. 

(i) It seems at one point' clear to the reader that the princi-| 
[pie is: "The power of population is indefinitely greater than f 
he power of the earth to produce subsistence for man." 

(2) FoUowing this is a sentence apparently meant to express J 
the same thought in a different way: "Population wheaJ 
unchecked, increases in a geometrical ratio; and subsistence ' 
tor man in an arithmetical ratio."^ 

(3) Mr. Edwin Cannan thinks the principle is the "degree 
of misery" which necessarily results when population begins , 
to outrun subsistence; and he supports this view by severalJ 
apposite quotations.^ 

(4) The writer has shown elsewhere* that there are several! 
other expressions also that may be looked upon as statements J 
of the principle. Malthus uses the phrase "principle <rf | 
increase" as the percentage of increase actually taking place, 
so that if the population were stationary there would be no ] 
principle of increase.^ 

(5) Again he seems to consider either the birth rate alone, 
(not the net increase,) as the principle, or the combination of 
circumstances that favors a high birth rate, though no net 

icrease of population occurs; a very complex concept." 

(6) Again, still varying the thought, the "principle" of 
"increase" or of "population" is a force or energy exerted to 
increase the population, mainly if not entirely by the increase 
of the birth rate. This use of principle makes it in several 

lances synonymous with "power of population" and "ten- 

lency of population" as Malthus uses them. It appears to 

:ome at times an expression for "the passion between the 

"the power of reproduction," or the "fecundity" of man- 

ind.' Each one of these different things, some psychological, 

ime physiological facts, is in turn referred to as "principle of 

population." 

■ Panlld Chapters Iiom (he First and Second Editions, N. V., iBq;, pp. 6, 7. 

* Idm, p. 9. ' Thnrits <>f Prediution and Diitribulian, Lonilon, 1B94. 

* t'trmh titttr Brvi'lbiruugiUkrt, Jeoa, iBgj. 

* E. %. M^ltiut. 7th edition, pp. 15. 33&. ' Idem, p. 54. 
' Exun^es In VtTttuh rintr BtvfllifruHgjIlhri . pp. 16-17. 
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{7) Spencer, in his Study of Sociology} says that a law 
should not be regarded as itself a power or force, but that "the 
accepted conception of law" among "philosophers and men of 
science" is " an established order, to which the manifestations 
of a power or force conform." We should expect a principle 
of population to be the formula of verbal expression of such an 
order. The chief question which the principle of population 
should help us to answer is: why is the population of the world 
and of the different countries what it is? What, if anything, 
regulates the number of people living in any land? This sense 
of the phrase "principle of population" Malthus was also con- 
scious of, in fact, it was the central concept around which all 
the others were grouped. He speaks of the principle of popula- 
tion as a thing to be understood, of facts as exemplifying iL* 
The principle should express the relation between one fact, the 
nimiber of people, and some other fact. This other fact Mal- 
thus thought to be the means of subsistence, or quantity of 
food available for the nourishment of man. The principle of 
population in this sense is: The population is determined by the 
quantity of food. The demonstration of this in the mind of 
Malthus was simple, and he thought, conclusive. Food being 
necessary to life, population can never be greater than the food 
will nourish; it may, however, be so g^eat, that food will be 
insufficient for health, in which case there will follow famine, 
suffering, disease. Vice and moral restraint also aid to reduce 
the birth rate and thus keep population to the level of the food. 
It will never for any considerable period be below this level, 
because of the "tendency of population" to outrun food; that is, 
if there is any food available for more people than will surely 
be born, but if there are more people needing food it is by no 
means sure they will find it. 

The reader who will consult the pages even of the last edi- 
tion of the Essay of Malthus, in which all his amendments and 
corrections are embodied, will find in almost every chapter 
illustrations of several of the meanings of "principle" above 
referred to. It is of the essence of this criticism to contend 
not for one exclusive interpretation of the words of Malthus, 

» P. 42. * E. g. Malthus, 7th ed., pp. 173, 215. 
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but to show the changing and dissolving nature of his thought 
on even the most fundamental factors of the problem he dealt 
with. That this is, however, the central thought of the Mal- 
thusian doctrine, the one to which Mahhus ever reverts, will be 
evident to any one, who, with the thought clearly in mind, 
will undertake to read the Essay itself. The following discus- 
sion, however, is not entirely bound up with this interpretation, 
and does not enter into mere verba! criticism of the Essay, but 
deals rather with its general tenor. While treating of its defects 
and inconsistencies the attempt will be made to furnish a brief 
guide to the study and judgment of Malthus' general body of 
idoctrine. 

It is to note that the criterion or regulator of the popula- 
tion with Malthus is an objective one, the level or amount 
of food. In many connections this level seems to have in his 
mind a fatalistic character. Just what determines its amount 
he never clearly explains or even attempts adequately to dis- 
cuss. The means of subsistence are a fixed thing at any 
moment, and as to changes that take place over a series of 
years there seems to be only an occasional or vague recognitioa A 
of the elastic nature of the food supply. It has. in consequence, | 
been contended by able critics' that in arriving at Lis general ' 
conclusions Malthus did not have in mind at all the principle of 
diminishing returns in agriculture. This appears, though, to be 
a mistake; the essential thought of diminishing returns is 
included in the contrast between the increase of food and of 
population. But what is absolutely certain is that Malthus fails 
to apply the concept of technical diminishing returns con- 
sistently, and that he frequently looks upon the limit of food I 
as a fast and unyielding one. He never clearly grasps the I 
difference between a real increase of food and a merely poten- ■ 
tial increase. This potentiality is always present, since more \ 
labor will always be able to secure more food absolutely, though 
relatively. With Malthus, however, there is generally the 
iplication that all of the energies of the population are devoted 
food production, and that therefore there is no productive 

' Edirln Canoan. ProdtieHan and Dislritulioti. 
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ings that is lacking in Malthus. Private property and existing 
institutions limit popiilalion. said Godwin, and this works a 
hardship. True, replied Malthus in snbstance, they do limit 
population and thus prevent all from being reduced to the level 
of the poorest. The real check to population is "institutional," 
says Professor Hadley, expressing the conclusions of the later 
studies of the history of the family, of private property and of 
various other regulative institutions that have displaced a more 
primitive communal life. These institutions, as we now see, 
bring home to the individual or to the smaller family group 
the responsibility for too great a production of children, or too 
small a production of food. This much Mahhus saw; but after 
thus applying the concept of private property in his discussion 
of communal society, he turns to the discussion of the problem 
of population in modern nations and in many connections 
apphes to them the conception of a communistic state. The 
movement of populations as a whole is now a resultant of a 
multitude of more or less independent movements of family 
groups. The virtue of private property largely consists in its 
offering a way of escape to the provident and the capable from 
the miseries of excessive population in a communistic state. To 
think and speak now of the population as a homogeneous whole 
gradually increasing until it exceeds the food supply is a !apsus 
mentis into the communistic concept. 

3. A point closely connected with the foregoing, yet deserv- 
ing of separate mention, is the habit that Malthus had of ignor- 
ing differences in the industrial quality and the economic con- 
dition of the elements composing the increasing portion of the 
population. He did not recognize that it made any important 
difference which of the family groups increased, since in any 
case the total population would make greater demands on the 
food; neither did he clearly recognize that differences in mental 
and physical capacity in the oncoming additions to the popula- 
tion were important as affecting the available food supply. This 
being in some unexplained if not inexplicable way, fixed, and 
every mouth calling for its quota, it is a simple problem in addi- 
tion. If he would abolish public aid to the poor, it is not because 
the more ignorant and incapable elements of the population are 
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thus encouraged to propagate and the average of the industrial 
and moral capacity of the population is thereby lowered; but it is 
because the population is thus increased while the food supply 
is not, and in consequence just that much food must be taken 
from the self-supporting laboring classes, — ^a view which proba- 
bly contains an ounce of truth and a pound of error. We now 
recognize that the elastic limit of food will yield to the more 
vigorous pressure of more intelligent and capable individuals. 
A fertile and sparsely settled country may be made industrially 
poorer by additions to the less capable portions of its popula- 
tion; an old and densely settled one might be enriched by the 
increase of the better elements. Likewise additions to the 
family groups already near the margfin of want will have results 
much different from additions to the groups well provided with 
food and able to secure more. Malthus dealt with the problem 
in bulk, and the finer analysis which alone can lead to valid 
conclusions on, this subject, is wanting in his treatment. 

4. In saying that Malthus overemphasized the objective 
factors of the problem, it has already been implied that he under- 
rated the subjective or psychologfical factors. He did not 
entirely overlook them, but never succeeded in harmonizing 
them with his fundamental thesis. The Malthusian principle 
would attain its maximum validity in the case of herbivorous 
animals, safe from all enemies, on an isolated island. The food 
would be the measure of the increase of population. But in 
the case of men cultivating the soil and influencing the birth- 
rate through various institutions, the "principle" would cer- 
tainly be profoundly modified. Malthus saw, not as an after- 
thought, but almost at the first glance, that such a conscious and 
volitional control in fact takes place in civilized society. It is 
the essence of his argument against Godwin, as already men- 
tioned. Malthus never after that came as near again to a cor- 
rect conception of the influence of this factor. There has been 
a curious and almost universal misunderstanding of the attitude 
of Malthus on the subject of "moral restraint" in his first as com- 
pared with his second edition. The belief is general that this 
check was newly introduced by him in the second edition in 
803. By his more faithful disciples he is thought to have 
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thereby amended all (he defects of the first form of the doctrine, 
and to have evaded all objections that could be made against 
it. Others (e. g. Bagehot) think that he thereby radically 
changed the character of his views. A considerable change can 
indeed be noted in the tone of the author's conclusions, from 
those which have "a melancholy hue"* to much more hope- 
ful ones as to "the probable improvement of society,"^ But 
the argument is essentially unchanged. In the statements of 
Malthus himself, in the preface to the second edition, is found 
the basis for the usual misunderstanding. He says: "Through- 
out the whole of the present work, I have so far differed in 
principle from the former as to suppose another check to popu- 
lation possible, which does not strictly come under the head 
either of vice or misery.* Moreover he had said in the first 
edition that "all these checks may be fairly resolved into misery 
and vice," whereas in the later edition he formally adds moral 
restraint to the list.* A glance, however, at the first edition, 
shows that in it moral restraint was distinctly recognized by I 
Malthus as a check, in tact was greatly emphasized, though he 
did not call it by exactly that name. He says he means by 
"moral restraint" "a restraint from marriage with a conduct 
strictly moral."" He said in the first edition that "restraint 
from marriage almost necessarily, though not absolutely so, 
produces vice,"* which recognizes a "moral restraint" of mar- 
riage. In chapter four he shows at length how the "foresight 
of the difficulties attending the rearing of a family acts as a 
preventive check" on the rapid increase of population. This 
"preventive check appears to operate in some degrees through 
all the ranks of society in England." He then illustrates by the 
cases of the man of liberal education, the sons of tradesmen 
and farmers, the laborer, and ser\'ant who lives in gentlemen's 
families. Nothing therefore but the descriptive word "moral" 
> added in the second edition to the force of this recognition 
of the volitional element; the thing described is the same. 
Only recalling that Malthus gave a very narrow meaning to 



' Preface to isl edition. 
' Preface to 3d edition 
■ Parallel Chaptgts. p. 70 
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moral restraint, that he never distinctly recognized the possi- 
bility of a moral restraint in but only from marriage, let us con- 
sider how moral restraint as he meant it fits with the general 
principle. If human volition can by any method limit the 
birth rate, can reduce the number of people in the various social 
classes and family groups below the maximum possible, and 
consequently reduce the total population, what becomes of "the 
level of the means of subsistence" as the criterion of the popula- 
tion? Malthus seems to have reasoned as follows: limitation of 
the birth rate in this way occurs only because of the lack of 
the means of subsistence. It will never act therefore when 
food is plenty, will never be sufficiently strong to keep the 
population below the level of the means of subsistence, but only 
strong enough to help in keeping it from going beyond and 
producing misery. The ambiguity of some of the phrases here 
used has already been pointed out. Let us note more partic- 
ularly only that of the phrase "the means of subsistence." 
Malthus uses it evidently in most cases as a synonym for food. 
Yet in discussing the preventive check he speaks of the refined 
tastes and sentiments which in many cases would have to be 
sacrificed by early marriage. He should have carried the 
thought further. Anything that becomes so essential to the 
happiness of a person that he or she will postpone marriage to 
secure it, is as much a "means of subsistence" in this connection 
as is food itself. It is, in fact, the marginal pleasures, the com- 
forts and luxuries, the fear of losing which constitutes the real 
motives for abstaining from marriage throughout all classes 
of society. The lower the standard of life, the nearer the indi- 
viduals are to the minimum of subsistence, the less does con- 
scious forethought act to postpone marriage and reduce the 
birth rate. Malthus at times recognizes this fact clearly enough. 
He frequently seems to be trying to adjust it to his. general 
principle. He says distinctly^ that only such an increase in 
the means of subsistence as would be distributed to the lower 
classes would give a stimulus to the population. This impliedly 
admits all the objections above enumerated, but Malthus evi- 
dently does not consider that the admission is of g^eat import- 

^ Parallel Chapters, p. 96. 
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tance. In fact, however, there is no limit that can a priori be 
•assigned to the operation of volitional control of the rate of 
increase. All classes exemplify it to some extent. The phrase J 
"level of the means of subsistence" becomes thus an abstracti 
and almost meaningless expression for the maximum popula-" 
tion possible to an individualistic society. It is a real maximum 
only for those classes in which at the same time the economic 
efficiencj' and "moral restraint" are at the lowest point. 

These are not all the defects and inconsistencies of Malthus' 
treatment of the subject, but they are the leading ones. A 
coach and four can be driven in any direction through the t 
formal portions of the doctrine. The obvious question is: Wby« 
cotdd such vulnerable theoretical views have obtained so numer-l 
ous and intelligent a following? We may summarize the answetfl 
as follows: I 

1. The soundest portion of his argument refuted the viewsJ 
of the more radical social reformers, and thus had, and havel 
continued to have, much importance in discussions of socialism. I 
Acceptance of the doctrine of Malthus, with all its inconsisten- 1 
cies, became the test of political conservatism. The questioning 
of its propositions was the proof that one held radical social 
views, Malthus was loved for the enemies he made. 

2. The explanation of poverty which he offered, while fitting 
in well with facts of English experience, was most acceptable 
and satisfying to the well-to-do classes. It was one of the type 
of sweeping explanations of social misery, like that of Henry 
Cecil's land monopoly, which leaves out of account the great 
factor of differences in men. Its absurdities are on the face of 
it, and the faith of Malthus himself in this explanation became 
less than half-hearted as years went on. Yet its simplicity and 
universality still make it to many the readily accepted and self- 
evident theory to account for the presence of the poor-house 
on rich prairies newly opened to settlement. 

3. Being at once incorporated with the system of economic 
thought then forming, it became interwoven with all the lead- 
ing tenets of so-called orthodox science. The rejection of it 
threalcDcd to bring the whole economic structure toppling to 
the ground. Only in the recent period of the economic renais- 
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vawM has it been possible to criticise it in a calm scientific spirit 
v/itliout appearing to be an economic anarchist. 

4. The very defects of its presentation by Malthus con- 
tributed to its continued success. Never have been brought 
lojfcther into single propositions concepts more vag^e and shift- 
ing in meaning than those in this Essay. Such phrases as 
"lendcncy of population," "power of population," "level of 
food/' etc., etc., are beyond all salvation for clear thinking. 
TIk* more one studies, for instance, the proposition, "Popula- 
tion has a tendency to increase faster than food," the more is 
our convinced that, simple as it at first seems, it is an utterly 
illoj^ical combination of ideas. As occasions for controversy 
biuli proi)ositions are unsurpassed. If one confidently under- 
Uikfs lo overthrow an evident error, he finds himself suddenly 
in the Antaeus-like arms of an unquestionable truth. 

5. h'inally, and closely connected with the last, are to be 
jufntionod the facts of g^eat significance and importance to 
which Malthus appeals for support. Strange to say, it has 
very frequently been not the illogical slips, the inconsistent 
word-usage, or the unwarranted conclusions of Malthus, which 
his opponents have selected as the objects of attack. They 
have chosen rather to beat their weapons against certain and 
impregnable facts. 

[\i\ The first of these is the enormous possibilities of the 
birth rate in the human race. Recent biologic studies have 
given n tremendous import to the statement made by Frank- 
lin anil quoted by Malthus, that everj- species of living 
creature, plant and animal, produces vastly more offspring than 
do or could sur\*ive during a succession of generations. It 
)• in the opportunity for selection thus presented that the 
evolutionists sees the cause of progress in organic life. More- 
OVtr% if the birth rate were only sufficient to maintain a station- 
ary population in one set of circumstances, a slight unfavorable 
Vhans^ in the cvMuhtions would cause the extinction of the 
Hp^ic^ This factor of safety, so to speak, must always be 
prMtnt% and in fact, as Malthus saw, the phys-o'.ogically possi- 
raiif is em>rnuMisK skater tV.u:: the realized one. Such 
idler* l\niWe\iA\\ in>d SjH>::cer, who arguing that for 
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' various reasons the physiologically potential birth rate will soon 
decline until the balance of births and deaths will be automati- 
cally maintained, appeal to some sound facts, but tliey vastly 
overestimate the importance of them in the practical problem. 
The error is great in supposing that the institutional and voli- 
tional control of the birth rate will cease to be practically the 
one of the greatest social significance. 

(6) If in the case of the birth rate the actual falls far short of 
the physiologically possible, in the case of the death rate the 
actual is considerably in excess of the physiologically neces- 
sary. Malthus no doubt assigns to this fact an exaggerated 
importance, but, justly estimated, its importance is still con- 
siderable. In large classes of the population, to some extent 
in every class, the death rate exceeds that which would occur 
with sufficient food, proper conditions of life, and good sanita- 
tion. The progress of hygenic science itself would, with a 
stationary birth rate, result in a great increase of population. 
Indeed the phenomenon of a decrease both of the birth rate and 
death rate while population still increases, is the familiar fact 
of recent vital statistics. On the other hand, it will always be 
true that in any given set of circumstances an increase of the 
birth rate will be followed by somewhat increased mortality. 
From this fact, however, Malthus draws unwarranted and 
sweeping conclusions. 

(c) Another great fact to which Malthus appealed was that 
the capacity of the soil in food production is limited. The 
complexity of the productive process in modern society makes 
much less dear, but can not conceal, the fact that there exists 
some relationship more or less immediate between the fertility 
of land and the number of inhabitants it can support in com- 
fort. The mercantilist views, still prevalent when Malthus 
wrote, were the exaggerated expression of a complementary 
truth. Those who have attempted to deny "diminishing returns 
in agriculture" have reached such absurd conclusions that they 
have added much to the renown of Malthus. Malthus himself, 
as above shown,' applied but lamely in his Essay the "law of 
duninishing returns," though he developed it more consistently 
' Criiiciim No, i. 
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in his other writings. It will ultimately be recognized that 
instead of being a law peculiar to agricultural prcxluction, aris- 
ing out of the nature of land, this is only a special case of the 
universal law of economic production; the factors must be 
combined in certain proportions to produce the maximum 
result. On this firm foundation it is beyond controversy. 

No further reasons are needed to account for the \\'ide vogue 
which the doctrine of Malthus has enjoyed despite its theoretic 
weakness. His championing of individualism, his plausible and 
popular explanation of poverty, the centra! place the doctrine 
took in economic theory, the seductive ambiguity of his lan- 
guage, the eternal biologic and physical facts to which he 
appealed, these are reasons enough. To estimate justly the 
services of this Essay to economic science is not easy. It seems 
safe now, however, to say they have been greatly exaggerated; 
that not only did the teachings of Malthus, more than anything 
else, give to economics the false sombre hue which it had for 
many decades, but that they sent the discussions on wages, rent, 
and interest, and on the nature of economic progress, off on 
false paths which only lately have begun to be retraced. The 
practical service done by Malthus in the part he had in the 
reform of the poor laws is far greater than the merit of his 
"principle of population" considered as a theoretical economic 
proposition. 

In fact it is evident one hundred years after Malthus that such 
a thing as a "principle of population" in any tenable sense of 
the phrase is a chimera. The problem of the relations of the 
number of people and their welfare to the material environment 
is much too complex ever to be expressed by any single 
principle or even single paragraph. A doctrine, or body of 
generalizations on the subject, which will contain all the truths 
that Malthus saw while avoiding his errors, is not only possible 
but has been gradually evolving. Too much of the current dis- 
cussion of the subject still is in the nature of the old fallacious 
answers to Malthusian riddles, or is treadmill reiteration of the 
worn-out phrases. Meantime the evolution doctrine, advances, 
in the biologic and psychological sciences, juster views of 
economic motives and the nature of economic consumption. 
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broader studies of the growth of social institutions, exacter 
statistics from widely separated fields, have placed the subject 
of population in an entirely different perspective. A true 
doctrine of population, taking account of all these factors, will 
in turn throw light on every other problem connected with 
the well-being of man upon this earth. The gentle, just, and 
truth-loving spirit of Malthus must, if he still interests himself 
in mundane problems, view with satisfaction the progress that 
has been made in the last quarter of a century toward sounder 
conceptions on this subject to which, a hundred years ago, he 
gave such prominence in economic discussion. The next few 
years should see an end of a century of word-quibbling debate. 
It should see a recognition of the errors of Malthus and of the 
eternal significance of some of the things he contended for. 
Practical problems of the highest importance, connected with 
the doctrine of population, await the attention of the sociologist 
and the statesman. The degeneration of the race and the 
depopulation of the superior classes are becoming more serious 
threats to civilization than was the excessive growth of numbers 
among the poor of England, which in large part was responsi- 
ble for the remarkable Essay of Robert Malthus. 

Frank A. Fetter. 

The Indiana University. 
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avaricious and shortsighted and fastened on Cuba by the law of 
"commercial relations" a system of economic extortion. A 
heavy export duty of $6 was levied on each hogshead of sugar 
in addition to the internal taxes, which fell on the sugar planta- 
tions. Besides these burdens, extra charges were exacted by 
the transportation monopolies, for carrying, storing, carting, 
and loading on vessels. It is estimated that the taxes on sugar 
were equal to 143^ of its value. They imposed an extra burden 
on the planter at an imfortunate period of transition. Every 
change from slave to free labor has been attended with certain 
evils rising from a forced re-adjustment. The smaller planters 
began to abandon their estates. Taxation and debt ruined 
many who possessed large and fertile fields. The Consul at 
Matanzas, in 1883, reported that brigandage was beginning to 
appear and threatened to increase as poverty spread among the 
proletarian class. 

The Cuban tariff raised the cost of living and production for 
the sugar planter. In 1884, J. W. Foster, then Minister to 
Madrid, worked out some comparative statistics of cost, which 
are interesting in this connection. The price of 100 lbs. of flour, 
quoted in gold, was $3 in Louisiana, or 42 lbs. of sugar; in 
Demerara $3.50. or 87 lbs, of sugar; while Cuba paid $8, or 
238 lbs, of sugar. The price of meat per pound was 8 cents in 
the first two, but 11 cents in Cuba. Labor was at the same 
price, in gold, for field hands, but the Louisiana planter need 
ooly pay 285 lbs. in sugar for what cost his Cuban competitor 
571 lbs. A month's wages would buy 666 lbs. of flour or 250 
lbs. of meat for the American laborer, while the Cuban laborer 
could only get 250 lbs. of flour or 181 lbs. of meat. Other 
statistics of the necessaries of life compare very closely with the 
same ratio. The only class to escape this burden were the very 
lowest, who lived in rude huts and subsisted on almost nothing. 
The value of 2.500 lbs. of cane was $6.10. The cost of produc- 
tion amounted to $5.97. leaving only a net profit of 13 cents. 
Those who were able hired Chinese laborers who did all the 
work and received 2 out of 3 hogsheads of sugar and molasses 
at the end of their contract. This was an increase of 50* id 
profit over slave labor. Production began to fall off. however, 
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per lb. in Spanish gold. Some of the mills ceased to grind. 
In the face of two hostile tariffs, which checked both imports 
and exports, and thrown back on a system that sapped the very J 
means by which the Cubans could have paid their taxes aadj 
improved their condition, it is no wonder that bounty-fed sugarl 
brought ruin to the marginal producers, C, Alexander Harris, 
in an able article on the economic aspects of the insurrection, 
which appeared in the September number of the Ecojwmic 
Journal in 1897, has given a clear and logical outline of the 
political and economic causes which led up to the recent 
revolution. His arguments might have been strengthened still 
more, if he had laid greater stress on sugar as the fundamental 
factor. Cuba's railroads, shipping, export and import trade, 
and a hundred minor industries depend on sugar. The sugar J 
industry is her life-blood, to sap which means universal decay.f 

The economic effects of the revolution on Cuba's industry andj 
the destruction which has resulted have also been carefuIljT'l 
portrayed in the same article, but when Mr, Harris wrote ( 
Cuba's future the Spanish-American embroilment was not thenl 
foreseen. He evidently considered that she would still be a J 
Spanish dependency. He has also underestimated her supe-l 
riority over the other islands of the West Indies. Her future 
is not linked with her sister isles. When one considers the crises 
through which they have passed \v-ithout check or oppression, 
while Cuba, trammeled though she was, has far surpassed them J 
in prosperity, the conclusion is evident. 

Before entering into the discussion of the effect of freeing 1 
Cuban sugar, an exact idea of the changes which her condition 
has caused in the world market and in the sources of sugar 
supply must be gained. Who have benefited by the checking 
of her million tons? The island sources of supply have not 
gained much, as statistics show. Both Hawaii and Louisiana 
have increased their output, but not much more than the 
increase of consumption has demanded. European beet sugar 
immediately filled the gap. The "well-organized industries" of 
the Continent grasped the opportunity to get rid of their sur- 
plus product and invaded our market. They also increased 
their output by almost the same amount that Cuba had formerly 
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ly«*jj -.j^-v.i'i v.itli u]i\\h\u'^ bill favor. That Cuba shouJC ^'C 
Ui'i- i>. a Ijiitrr pi|] for ili<: Juiropcan beet protectionist to 
^v/;illov. . 1 1jjs jjjay iu pari exj^iain tlie feeling which has been 
i'\\M*'tt\ of l;ii<r. 

AL'.'iiij isj^iK' lunM bo t:ik<Mi with the statement, which Hams 
iiiakr^.., tljat "rnl>;i v.il! b<? <Tipp!erl for many years to come. 
If hlir wi-Yr Irfi niMlrr Spaiii«^h rule no doubt this would be 
iriK-, but fnc- ( 'iil>a pn scnis lofi lucrative a field for both British 
aii<l Ain<Ti<aii capital. The ra]*irlity with which she \™1 
rc-h|>oiHl to this iiilliix of <-apital will be marvelous. The fertility 
of hrr hiiil is iiiisur])assi:(l. lu*rtilizcrs have been seldom used 
except ill the casr of tohacco. The consuls report that the 
siij^ar licMs have hcen use<l yearly for centuries and that their 
capabilities are only in the experimental stage. Before the era 
of improvement labor-saving machines were adopted slowly. 
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The lands were thinly plowed and there was little use o( 
improved machinery. Even after beet sugar had forced the 
Cuban planter to adopt new inehods and improved machinery 
it is interesting to note ihe report from Matanzas in 1893. that 
the soil was so fertile that it had not occurred to the planters to 
use electricity in agriculture. The London Economist, 
November supplement of 1889, states that it is worthy of notic< 
that Spain has continued to levy an export duty on sugar in t 
most critical period of its competition with bounty-fed sugar. 
Under a better system of central factories the cane industry 
rapidly increased, but reached its greatest height in the reci- 
procity period. It has responded to every impetus that 
improvements or freedom of trade have offered. If no insur- 
rection had taken place the better situated factories and t 
would have been in working order to-day, and the total sugi 
production would not have perceptibly fallen. The conditions^ 
however, were exterminating the smaller man. It was he wh) 
led the revolt. 

Freedom means not only the release from oppressive t 
but all the possibilities that money and invention have in store 
for her. Both the cost of living and production will be lowered 
when freedom of trade is established between Cuba and her 
natural market. These are the factors which will aid her to 
compete successfully against beet sugar. Cuban cane contains 
a larger percentage of saccharine matter than any other. , 
Under the crushing process only "ji is extracted, white it con-fl 
tains \9,i of sugar. Beet contains only izf, of which il^ i 
extracted- When science has experimented with cane as it 
has with beet in Europe, the outlook for Cuban sugar will be 
vcrj* promising. It will take some time for the fields to regain 
their high state of cultivation, but not as long as Mr. Harris 
anticipated. Two years of peace will make Cuba a formidable 
competitor again. The industry will be on an entirely different 
basis. The grade of sugar will be produced that can best com- 
pete against beet sugar. It will not pay to go back to the old 
grades. As fast as capital comes in. the best machinery wHIl 
be placed in the planters' hands. That capital will come in 
rapidly can not be doubted, in view of the fact that it has 
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invaded Cuba under such unfavorable conditions in the past. 
The best proof that an immediate recovery is possible and 
that the sugar industry will far exceed its past rate of produc- 
tion lies in the fact that her record of prosperity is unexampled, 
when one considers the economic oppression to which she has 
been subjected. "The removal of every antiquated restriction" 
will have been accomplished, with the removal of the Spanish 
flag. This will accompany "the revival of that energy and 
enlightenment which enabled the Cuban planter to retain his 
place, in the face of bounty-fed competition." 

The future of the sugar industry depends largely on the 
relations in which Cuba will be placed with the United States 
after the war. The simplest solution of her sugar problem 
would be annexation. Under American government and with 
her market secured to her planters, Cuba's production would 
easily be doubled in a few years. What would be the result? 
The importation of European beet sugar would immediately 
cease. The effect on our own beet industry would be dis- 
astrous. It was fostered under bounty aid and has been able 
to thrive mainly because of the Cuban insurrection. Its advo- 
cates admit that, unless a bounty is again afforded by the 
government, the industry may be entirely destroyed. Such 
undoubtedly would be the case, if it were forced to compete 
unprotected against free Cuban sugar. The question whether 
a bounty would be granted is purely a political one. Both 
economic reasoning and the conclusions which may be drawn 
from the experience of Europe are strongly against adopting 
a system which has been at the root of so many evils. The 
clamor, which would be raised by the beet party under the 
above conditions, would probably outweigh any sound argu- 
ments that might be advanced. It is unfortunate that the West 
is the main party concerned. It has been an established policy 
to silence her demands with some direct aid of this nature. 
In the case of sugar, however, a bounty could hardly be given 
to beet, unless its benefits were also aflforded to maple and 
Louisiana cane. The incongruity of fostering our State indus- 
tries that they might compete successfully against our island 
territories is easily perceived. How the politician could satisfy 

* the claims of American capital is an interesting problem. 
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Louisiana cane is not as rich, nor can it be produced as 
cheaply as Cuban cane. The cost of placing either on the 
market is nominally the same. The American planter would 
feel the severity of the competition. His margin of profit would 
be smaller owing to the extra expense incurred to control his 
share of the market. The rapid progress which he has been 
able to make since the war would be retarded. Unless a pro- 
hibitive tariff were placed on all other sources of supply, his 
position might become precarious. With such protection how- 
ever, the total production of Louisiana sugar would not be 
curtailed. Hawaii is at a disadvantage. The cost of transpor- 
tation is a natural obstacle. Her production would suffer as 
the inevitable result. The United Stales would be confronted 
with the same colonial complaints that England was troubled 
with for over a hundred years. The ghost of the East versus 
the West India claims could easily be revived. What the effect 
on American capital invested in Hawaii might be is not a 
pleasant prospect for those interested to face. The other sugar 
islands would suffer more acutely. Unless free trade was 
allowed or aid was given by the home governments ruin would 
overtake them. The prosperity of the West Indies is gained 
through the open door of our market. 

Independent Cuba would be subject to our tariff and except 
for her superior soil and cane would be on the same basis as 
the other islands of the West Indies. Both Louisiana and 
Hawaii could increase their production in about the same ratio 
as they have done in the past, though the great advantage of this 
would fall to the latter. Her output would show an enormous 
gain in a few years. The increase of cane would still have a 
depressing effect on our beet industry. It is extremely doubt- 
ful if It could exist, except in favorable localities. Its output 
would be governed by the amount of check which our tariff 
might place on foreign sugar. It would still be a limited 
industry, with a very large demand for a bounty. The rate 
of duties formerly placed on Cuban sugar will not be as great 
a check, when Cuba is free. The cry would be for higher duties, 
but two important interests will probably prevent this. Cuba 
will be open to foreign trade. The United States could not 
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afford to lose her share in this trade by placing unfavorable 
rates on her sugar. American capital will soon have a more 
formidable party to push its claims in Congress than Hawaii 
has had in the past. The interests of commerce and capital 
will combine to prevent any increase in the tariff schedule that 
would be unfavorable to Cuba. 

For years the European countries have been getting deeper 
and deeper into the evils of the bounty system. The enormous 
growth of the beet industry has deranged industrial conditions 
and caused many of the agrarian difficulties with which they 
have been troubled. Their treasuries have been depleted and at 
times almost all of their sugar taxes have been paid out in 
bounties. Not only is the taxpayer obliged to make up this 
deficit, but he must buy sugar at a high price. In spite of all 
this, the chance to win in the world market has proved too 
fascinating for them to abandon their present system. All 
forms of bounties and high duties are an attempt to raise the 
price of sugar and stimulate its production. Both have been 
accomplished in these countries, but there has been a fall of 
price in the world market. The greater the output, the less 
has been the net yield of the sugar taxes. The gain from the 
rise of prices goes to the refiner or manufacturer, but such a 
process eventually impoverishes the country at large. The 
significant falling off in exports to bounty countries shows that 
the people are not in a state of natural prosperity. Too much 
concentration in beet production has laid the foundation for 
existing and future evils. 

The world's stock of sugar reached its largest figure in 1897. 
If there had been no increase in the Continental industry, the 
loss of Cuban sugar would have been more than replaced from 
this surplus. The Cuban war relaxed the tension for a brief 
period. All entered into this new market with a certain knowl- 
edge that Cuba would reclaim it at some time in the future. 
Recent sugar legislation has been largely prompted by this idea. 
Each country is fortifying itself against the inevitable disaster. 
Someone must stop or all must suffer. Too much capital is at 
stake for any one to give up its industry. Unless all can ag^ee 
to give up their bounties or restrict their production in pro- 
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^R}onion, the bounty war will be one of extermination. The 
^HCvil of the industrial crisis that will result from such a war can 
^ hardly be estimated. Even if the burden fall equally on the 
different countries, the European farmer will pay dearly for 
enjoying for a season the stolen fruits of war. The loss of 
capital, the derangement of industry, and the hard limes which ' 
necessarily must follow will be a heavy cost for the temporary 
increase in production. 

The liberation of Cuba means more than regaining her 

former condition. It guarantees a steady progress toward a 

larger industrial and commercial success. The effect of driving 

beet sugar from our market will be an intensification of the 

European crisis. It will do more than any other factor to force 

the bounty countries to a common sense settlement of their 

sugar problem. The immediate sacrifice of the agricultural and 

refining class, who have been living far beyond the limits of 

natural production, would be more than outweighed by the 

benefits derived by the country' at large. The consumption of 

I sugar would immediately increase. Agriculture would be 

^Hfttablished on a more enduring basis. International trade 

^Hprould be stimulated. Such a condition would reheve the West 

^^ndies from their depression. The indirect results are by no 

means the least important. How far they would extend does 

not lie within the scope of this article to predict. 

The political side of the liberation of Cuba is too closely con- 
nected with her economic future to be disregarded. Serious 
men have doubted whether the Cubans were fitted to govern 
themselves. They have intimated that an independent govern- 
ment would be a severe check to her progress. One can only 
surmise as to the ability of her leaders, as they are stil! untried. 
Almost any form of government would be more advantageous 
for the sugar industry than a return to the regime of oppression. 

I The release from the severity of taxation and the opportunity 
tor freedom of trade would more than offset Ihe political objec- 
tions. The Cuban could hardly be more politically corrupt than 
the Spanish oflicial has been. Capital at least would remain 
in the island. The benefit of this can hardly be overestimateil. 
The ^eat check to improvement and to the adoption of new 
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methods and machinery on the plantations has been the yearly 
outflow of capitaL The Spanish colonial system was one of 
extraction, leav-ing almost nothing for the planter to btiild on 
for the future. No matter how petty a form of government 
may be instituted, the chance to use capital freely means steady 
progress for the sug^ planter. 

It would be unfortunate if Cuba were left alone to recover 
from the effects of her devastation. Her best interests demand 
a protectorate. Good government should be enforced until she 
is politically and economically established. A protectorate 
would give a guarantee that would encourage the immediate 
investment of capital. Intervention has imposed this trust on 
the United States. The depopulation of the island by war has 
left still larger opportunities for investment. Under Cuban or 
American government Spanish capital would largely be with- 
drawn. The opportunity of buying valuable estates at a low 
figure presents itself. That a large proportion of the sugar 
plantations would be under the control of British and American 
capital, in a few years, is a safe prediction. This is the great 
surety of Cuba's prosperity. 

The jealousy of the Powers at the possibility of our annexing 
such a valuable sugar island has been evinced in their attitude 
toward the United States during the present war with Spain, 
France has been Spain's banker for so long, that the loss of 
Cuba means the cutting off of her most valuable security. It 
is perfectly natural that she should have supplied Spain with 
war funds to preserve her kingdom intact. It is altogether 
probable that she looked forward to Cuba being ceded to her, 
in case of Spain's bankruptcy. Germany has had the colonial 
fever for some time. The possession of Cuba by the United 
States would be a serious check to her aspirations in the 
Western world. Her sugar interests will suffer severely from 
Cuban liberation. All the European Powers view with dis- 
favor any increase in our commerce that means a diminution 
in their export trade. The liberation of Cuba would close our 
market to their sugar and precipitate a crisis. 

Cuba presents both an economic and political problem. 
What stage of progress freedom will lead her to remains for the 
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future to disclose. Reasoning from past conditions to coming 
opportunities gives a substantial hope of steady growth. Her 
liberation will strongly influence the g^eat channels of trade. 
Our industries will soon feel the effects of her regeneration. If 
independent, her export and import trade will become a poli- 
tical issue. Beet sugar will demand protection against her, 
while manufacturers and capitalists will insist on free trade. If 
annexed, complications would arise between the different cane 
interests. The European sugar industry is the most interested 
party, as the United States market is essential to its present 
rate of production. Cuba, to-day, assumes the leading role on 

the world stage. 

G. KiNGSLEY Olmsted. 

Note. The author desires to acknowledge his obligation to 
the British and American Consular Reports, for the facts made 
use of in preparing this article. 



LABOR CRISES AND THEIR PERIODS IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

" I "HE quantitative study of labor questions is a compara- 
-*- tively new department of economic science. Most of the 
literature with regard to the subject has either confined itself 
to generalities, or it has been of the anecdotal or biographical 
character. We have had interesting accounts of the various 
movements of the century in which the feelings and aims of the 
chief actors have played a prominent part, but little effort has 
thus far been made to reduce these movements to any law or 
to get really scientific generalizations which shall be as distinct 
from the personality of the persons concerned as the scientific 
generalizations of medical men are distinct from the sufferings, 
the hopes, the bereavements of their patients. This article is 
an attempt to frame some generalizations with regard to one 
particular phase of the labor movement. It is based upon 
material covering but a limited field and a limited period. Its 
conclusions do not, therefore, claim to be more than tentative. 
Later investigations are quite likely to modify them in many 
particulars. The author believes, however, that the method 
which he follows is sufficiently promising to be worth trying, 
even with scanty statistical material. 

It would be desirable to extend this investigation to other 
countries besides the United States, but a brief survey of what 
has been done abroad will show at once the insufficiency of 
our data. 

In 1880 Mr. Bevan read an excellent paper before the 
Royal Statistical Society on the strikes of the previous ten 
years, but it is significant that he felt called upon to apologize 
for taking up the time of the Society with such an uninteresting 
subject. That his apology was not superfluous may be inferred 
from the fact that from that time to the present he has found 
no imitators in the Society, and that strike statistics are barely 
alluded to in its publications. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Bevan did not continue his investigations so as to connect with 
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those of the English Department of Labor, which did not begin 
nntil 1888, for then we might have a series of figures for Eng- 
land extending over a quarter of a century. The French 
Department of Statistics has published figures running back to 
1856, but for all of the earlier years these statistics are obviously 
ex post facto and cannot be relied upon. The Prussian govern- 
ment undertook such an investigation in 1864, when the ques- 
tion of repealing the law against combinations arose, and it 
published figures covering nineteen years.' But how valuable 
these figures are may be judged from the fact that only forty- 
four labor disturbances were enumerated in nineteen years. It 
was not until 1890 that the Imperial Department of Labor 
andertook to keep contemporaneous and careful records of 
Strikes. 

The result is that the figures published by our Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor in its Reports of 1887 and i8g6, which together 
cover the years 1881-1894, are the most complete figures that . 
we have deaJing with this subject in any country. 

And yet these disturbances are of sufficient tnagtiitudc to j 

rranl us in giving (hem as close and painstaking a study as 

i been given to commercial crises. 

During the thirteen and one-half years for which our Federal 

rpartraent of Labor furnishes exact statistics, the loss of 
rages alone to wage-earners through strikes and lockouts was 
$190,000,000, or an average of $14,000,000 a year. The toss to 
employers was estimated at $94,000,000, or an average of about 
$7,000,000 3 year, and these figures do not include the inci- 
dental losses due to violence, destniction of property, additional 
police expense, cost of militia, legal expenses, etc. That these 

■ considerable may be seen from the fact that the Chicago 
rike of 1894 cost the railroad companies in destruction of 
>erty $685,308, and in loss of earnings $4,672,916. In 
iddilion to this, the community was put to the expense of 
arresting over five hundred persons, and imprisoning many of 
them, and of supporting the State militia and extra police in 
■der to maintain the peace, to say nothing of the loss of twelve 
lan lives during the disturbance. The net loss caused by 

■ Oldenburg, in Sc\aao\\t:t'& JaAr^iitlur lax i3S6. No. I. 
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commercial failures in the one year 1894, i. e., the excess of 
liabilities over assets, was about $57,000,000, so that the average 
annual loss during thirteen and one-half years directly attrib- 
utable to strikes and lockouts was more than a third of the loss 
due to commercial failures in what was a fairly normal year. 
If we compare with this the actual loss in that same year through 
strikes and lockouts, it was $28,600,000 in the first six months 
alone, or considerably more than half the loss due to conmier- 
cial failures in the whole year. It is quite obvious therefore 
that we have in labor disturbances a very serious source of 
industrial loss, even compared with that which comes from 
commercial failures. 

We also have a disturbance of industrial activity which, in 
proportion to those working for wages in the industries con- 
cerned, is even greater than the proportion of commercial fail- 
ures to those engaged in business. It is, of course, difficult to 
make an exact comparison between things which are so diflFerent, 
but it is not uninstructive to state that in 1894 the number of 
those who failed in business represented i .2jt of those who were 
engaged in business. If we take the number of persons work- 
ing for wages in industrial pursuits in 1890 as roughly represent- 
ing the average for the eight years, 1886- 1894, we can set down 
the number as about 5,000,000. This number includes those 
given by the census as working for wages for railroads and 
manufacturing establishments, who may be taken to roughly 
represent the class subject to strikes and lockouts. The number 
of those striking in 1886 was 508,000, and in the first half of 
1894, 482,000. In the former year, therefore, probably more 
than one-tenth, in the first half of 1894 alone somewhat less than 
one-tenth of the possible strikers were engaged in some kind 
of a disturbance. These figures, rough and approximate as 
they are, bring out two things ver>' dearly; first, that labor 
disturbances occasion a ver>- serious loss even compared with 
commercial failures; and secondly, that in proportion to the 
ninnber of possible sufferers, they reach a much larger per- 
c than is reached bv commercial failures, 
US now consider what I shall call the labor crisis, and 
e can cstabKsh any such sequence of cause and effect or 
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any such regularity as to enable us to lay down a law of labor 1 
crises, first, however, referring briefly by way of introduction . 
to its prototype in the commercial world. 

For nearly two centuries the commercial worid has been 1 
familiar \vith the recurrence from time to time of certain dis- 
turbances known as commercial crises. The acute stage of such 
a crisis is often called a panic. When they first occurred, as in 
the case of the South Sea Bubble in 1730, and the collapse of 
the system of Law in the same year, they were extremely 
severe and regarded as altogether exceptional. But just as 
comets were in the early days thought to be special signs set in 
le heavens in order to warn mankind of impending events, 
lal were afterwards discovered to have an orbit similar to that 
of the planets, excepting that their periods were longer, so 
commercial crises have been found during the present century 
to recur with a certain amount of regularity. Few of them 
are probably as severe as the first ones that occurred, but they 
are more systematic. They have passed from the acute stage 
to (he chronic, and while they do not recur as regularly as the 
annua] disturbances caused by the gathering of the crops or the 
periodic stoppage of trades working by the season, there is a 
certain rough rhythm in their recurrence, if we consider suffi- 
ciently long periods. The simile which I have just borrowed 
from astronomy is not as far fetched as it might at first sight 
appear, for an eminent economist has brought our commercial 
crises into a direct causal relation with astronomic phenomena. 1 
I refer to the well known sun-spot theory of Jevons, who found 
that the periods of commercial crises correspond very closely 
with the sun-spot periods, and who held that the sun-spots 
indirectly caused the crises by affecting the meteorology of the 
earth and therefore the crops, and thus causing disturbances in 
one of the most important branches of production through- 
out the world. Few people hold this theory now, but the 
periodicity is recognized, and economists are pretty well agreed 
upon the general phenomena of the cycle through which trade ' 
passes. 

A characteristic feature of the commercial crisis is the break- 
down of the machinery of credit which in normal times 
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keeps the different departments of production in harmony with 
each other. We find classes of people anxious to produce and 
anxious to exchange their products for the products of other 
people; on the other hand, we find people anxious to produce 
what the first set wish to consume and to consume what the first 
set wish to produce, but there is no exchange because the 
machinery of exchange has ceased to operate. The middlemen 
are afraid to buy the products of each for fear they will not be 
able to sell them. The condition is like that of two towns con- 
nected by a highway which is temporarily washed away by a 
flood. Both suffer for the lack of means of exchange. 

In such a crisis the lines of cleavage are vertical; one produ- 
cing group is separated from another producing g^oup. But 
within each of these groups there are horizontal lines of division 
which separate the employer or manager from the wage- 
receiver, and bring about what is popularly, though fallaciously, 
called the contest between capital and labor. The peculiarity 
of the wage contract is, as Prof. Clark puts it, that the employer 
buys out his partners. He agrees to pay certain wages on the 
expectation, which is not always realized, that he will be able, 
from the selling price of the goods or services produced, to make 
up what he has advanced and something more which he retains 
as his profit and as the remuneration for his own work of 
management and risk. If he is disappointed in his expectations, 
he must do one of two things, either stop producing, or resort to 
some method of diminishing the cost of production, such as cut- 
ting wages, increasing the hours, economizing the use of labor or 
material, or introducing new methods. This process almost 
always involves an injury to the wage-receivers. If they refuse 
to accept his efforts at economy, they go on strike, and the enter- 
prize is stopped altogether. If strikes become general, we have 
a condition of things similar to that which exists in a commer- 
cial crisis, namely, a group of people anxious to render services 
in return for wages, and another group of people anxious to 
obtain those services and pay for them, but a failure to make 
the exchange on account of the difficulty of agreeing upon the 
terms. In its acute stage this condition of things may assume 
the features of a panic, when laborers strike or employers estab- 
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lish a lockout, not in order to accomplish a definite end in their 
own business, but either to accomplish an indirect result, or 
simply to relieve an overwrought condition of the emotions, j 
We then have what is aptly called the sympathetic strike or thel 
boycotting strike. In this case, as in the case of the commer-« 
cial panic, we not only have a stoppage of certain exchaagel 
transactions, hnt we have with them an emotional elementl 
which aggravates the disease. 1 

The labor crisis differs from the commercial in several par- 
ticulars. 

1. The line of cleavage is horizontal instead of vertical. 

2. The immediate cause is not as a rule the break-down of J 
credit, though this is often a remote cause, but it is either a J 
disagreement about wages or hours or it is personal in itaA 
nature. Strikes often originate from dissatisfaction with regti-l 
lations. dislike of a foreman, faults of temperament on the paitl 
of the employer or the employed, and they are quite as likely! 
to be occasioned by prosperity as by adversity. I 

3. When the acute stage is reached, it shows itself, not in an 1 
unreasoning anxiety to sell securities, but in an unreasoning 
readiness to stop work, and is often accompanied by violence 
and murder. 

Several years in our recent history stand out in the memory 
of contemporaries, such as 1877, 1886 and 1894, as periods of 
peculiar disturbance, but when we try to compare one year \vith 
SDotber throughout a long period, in order to obtain some test 
of the severity of the disturbance, it is not easy to find an 
mfailible criterion. In the case of a commercial crisis the 
statistics of commercial failures give us a fairly accurate gauge. 
In the case of the labor crisis we might perhaps take the num- 
ber of strikes reported from year to year as the best indication 
of the severity of the disturbance. But the difficulty is that 
the number of strikes does not always indicate the number of 
establishments concerned: one strike, for instance, may be 
ordered in ten or twenty manufacturing concerns, involving a 
wholesale cessation of production, yet in the general statistics 
of strikes it will count for no more than a strike ordered in a 
single eswblishraent. Again, even M we take the number of 
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establishments involved, some are large and some are smalL 
A strike in a concern employing a thousand hands may not 
indicate a disturbance ten times as serious as one in a concern 
employing a hundred hands, but it certainly is more serious, 
and should not be counted as equal. Then again the strikes 
are always credited, or debited perhaps we should say, to the 
year in which they begin; a strike beginning in December, '96, 
therefore, and running through to March, '97, would be credited 
to the year 1896. 

If instead of taking the number of strikes as our gauge we 
take the number of strikers, we have perhaps a better guide. 
If in one year 10,000 people were on strike in a hundred estab- 
lishments, and the following year 20,000 were on strike in the 
same number of establishments, the disturbance in the second 
year would certainly be more serious than in the first, other 
things being equal. But here we meet with a new difficulty. 
Other things are not equal. It may be that the 20,000 who 
struck in the second year were out only for a week, while the 
10,000 who struck in the first year were out for three months. 
Most people would in that case agree that the year in which 
10,000 struck was a worse year than the one in which 20,000 
struck, for the loss to the employees would be greater, presuma- 
bly also the loss to the employers, and the duration of the strike 
would indicate an amount of tenacity due probably to a great 
deal of ill will on one side or the other. 

This might lead us to find refuge in the figures giving the 
loss of wages, and such figures are published by the Department 
of Labor, but here a new difficulty confronts us. A hundred 
men earning an average of $1 per day and striking for one 
month would sacrifice just one-third as much as the same num- 
ber of men earning $3 per day and striking for the same length 
of time. Would it be fair to assume that the second strike was 
three times as serious as the first? Would it be fair to assume 
that it was not less serious? In these figures we have, it will 
be noticed, not a case of damnum emergens, as in the case of the 
losses due to commercial failures, but of lucrum cessans. Now 
while the loss of possible earnings in the case of the well paid 
laborer is greater than in the case of the poorly paid man, the 
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mere fact that he earns more is a presumption that he has larger J 
resources in the way of savings, so that a strike of a certain ' 
duration really causes him less hardship, to say nothing of the 
aid which he is more apt to receive from his union. The highly 
paid laborer being, moreover, more apt to be organized and 
confident of his strength, is perhaps more apt to strike with a 
comparatively slight provocation. On this point there is room 
for a dii^erence of opinion, but enough has been said to show 
that the amount lost by the wage-receivers is an unsafe indica- 
tion of the seriousness of a labor crisis. The fact is that no 
single series of figures seems to give us just what we want. 

If the labor department published them, the figures showing 
the nimiber of labor days lost in the aggregate would probably 
be the best single index of the severity of a strike, because those 
figures would combine the number of people out of employ- 
ment with the duration of the strike, but those figures unfortu- 
nately are not given by the reports, I have therefore resorted 
to an artificial gauge, taking for each year the number of persons 
striking and multiplying that by the average duration of each 
strike. If each of the strikes involved exactly the same number 1 
of men, this would give us what we are looking for, namely, 
the number of days lost by strikes in the aggregate; but inas- 
iniich as the short strikes may involve a large number of men, 
and the long strikes a small number, we cannot be confident 
that the product will indicate the number of days lost. Our 
index number is, therefore, a purely artificial figure, but it has 1 
the advantage of combining two of the most essential elements ' 
labor crises, namely, the number of people who stop work 

id the length of time during which work is stopped in the 
ivcrage strike. The lockout must also be taken into considera- 
tion. Indeed the dividing line between the two is often a 
difficult one lo establish, and is disputed. Men who want to 
strike may perhaps force their employer to lock them out in 
order to put the responsibility for the disturbance upon him, 
!«nd the difference between the two is simply that in one case 
the wage-receivers take the initiative in order to gain a point, 
and in the other, the employer. Lockouts are on the whole 
much less numerous than strikes and involve less loss, but to 
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get a figure showing as completely as possible the intensity of 
labor crises, I have multiplied the number of strikes for each 
year with the average duration of the strike; I have likewise 
multiplied the number of persons locked out with the average 
duration of the lockout, and by adding these two products 
together, have obtained an index number for the years iSSi 
to 1894, the only years for which we have detailed figures in 
the reports of the Labor Department. For the earlier period 
we must fall back upon the rougher indications which history 
gives us. Let us first, therefore, look at the general features 
only of the whole period from 1827 to 1894, and then examine 
in more detail the latter part of that period. 

Well-defined commercial crises occurred in the United States 
in the years 1819, 1837, 1839, 1857, 1873, 1884 and 1893. The 
earlier labor crises cannot be fixed so confidently. There is no 
doubt that there was a great deal of agitation in the ranks of labor 
during the years 1834-35. There was also considerable agitation 
in the years 1847, ^848 and 1850. The facts at our command are 
not sufficient to indicate whether there was what could properly 
be called a labor crisis during that period, but a great many 
powerful unions were formed shortly after 1850, and there were 
many strikes at that time. In the years 1858, 1859 and i860, 
we have more definite evidence of a number of strikes inaugu- 
rated in order to restore wages after the reduction of prices 
which occurred in 1857. ^^ ^he years 1862 and 1863 there 
were many strikes for an increase of wages on account of the 
inflated prices of the war. Well-defined labor crises occurred 
in 1877, in 1886 and in 1894. Our evidence does not show 
whether or not there was any connection between the labor dis- 
turbances of 1834 and 1835 and commercial disturbances. The 
movements from 1858- 1860 did, however, stand in a direct 
causal relation to the crisis of 1857. I" ^^77 ^^e most notable 
feature was the strike on the Pennsylvania Railroad system, with 
rioting and bloodshed at Pittsburgh. This strike was precipi- 
tated by the reduction of wages made by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and by the order of that company to run what were 
called double-headers y long trains of cars with two locomotives, 
requiring one half the number of conductors and train hands 
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lat tivo trains would have required. This order was caused 
»y the falling off of traffic due to the commercial crisis of 
1873 and had been preceded by a general reduction of wages. 
The most violent outbreaks in 1886 center about the Texas 
Pacific Railway, which had failed and was in the hands of a 
receiver, and were also due to a reduction of wages following 
the commercial crisis of 1884. Finally the great Chicago strike I 
of 1894 was precipitated by a reduction of wages in the car 
manufacturing departments of the Pullman Co., and this was 
caused by the faihng off in prices consequent upon the com- 
mercial crisis of 1893. In the case, therefore, of four such crises 1 
we can trace a very direct connection between the commercial^ 
crisis and the labor crisis. 

If we look with more care at the diagram on page 191, 
find that the parallelism extends even further. Not only is 1 
there a correspondence between the maxima of commercial ] 
fetilures and of strikes in the diagram, but there is also a fairly 1 
close correspondence between the lines in the intervals. The 1 
smaller maxima of commercial failures correspond fairly well 
with the smaller maxima of labor disturbances. We might be 
inclined, if we looked simply at these facts, to infer that the com- 
tnercial crisis was the direct cause of the labor crisis, and that 
when a commercial failure led employers to economize, this 
produced strikes and difficulties. It can be shown that on three 
occasions some of the most prominent strikes were directly 
caused by such an attempt at economy. But closer study into I 
the valuable and detailed statistics collected by the Department * 
of Labor requires us to materially modify this hypothesis. 
For if we look into the question of causes we shall find that the 
full figures do not warrant such a generalization. 

The study of these causes is. to be sure, beset with many diffi- 
culties. No less than 574 different causes are enumerated in 
the tables printed in the last report, and these are of the most 
varied nature. Often two or more causes are combined in a 
strike and it is very common 10 find strikes caused by what at 
■first sight seem to be contradictory reasons. Nevertheless it 
not seem hopeless to get some generalizations out of this 

lass of details. For it appears that, numerous as these causes 
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are, the seventeen leading causes supplied in the first enumera- 
tion over ninety per cent, of the totals and in the second enumera- 
tion eighty-one per cent. (Report for 1894, page 29.) Of these 
seventeen, again, there were three or four which far outranked 
all the others. And finally, by grouping the minor causes with 
these greater ones according to certain fundamental charac- 
teristics, we can reduce a very complex picture to a compara- 
tively simple one. 

In order to accomplish this I have first of all added together 
for each year those causes which involve a desire for a better- 
ment in the condition of the laborer, such as larger pay or shorter 
hours, or lower prices for materials used, or some other advan- 
tage. In the second group I have placed all those which 
involve resistance to an attempt at economy on the part of the 
employer. The principal of these is a reduction of wages or an 
increase in the hours, but numerous minor causes group them- 
selves under this one head. In the third class I have put the 
sympathetic strike, and in the fourth miscellaneous causes. The 
most important of these miscellaneous causes is usually a 
demand for recognition of the union or something similar, and 
while there are sporadic cases which cannot come fairly under 
this head, we shall not be far from the truth in assuming that 
most of these miscellaneous causes involve a demand for power, 
rather than a demand for a direct pecuniary advantage or a 
resistance to a direct pecuniary loss. I have given a special 
place to the sympathetic strike on account of its growing 
importance in recent times. 

Now if we look at these causes as tabulated on page 193, we 
shall find that, taking the whole period together from 1881 to 
1894, a large majority of strikes involve a demand for better 
terms on the part of the men rather than a resistance to econo- 
mies. In the crisis year 1886, out of a total of 9,861, 8,251 
involved a demand for an increase in wages, a reduction of 
hours, or something similar, and only 427 involved a resistance 
to economies. In the crisis year 1894, there was a decided 
falling off as compared with previous years in the strikes caused 
by a demand for better terms, the number having fallen from 
4,138 in 1887 to 661 in 1894. There had also been an increase 
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in the number of strikes caused by a resistance to economies, 
this number being 895 as compared with 571 in 1887. This 
year was also the only one of the series in which the strikes 
caused by a demand for better terms were less numerous than 
those caused by a resistance to economies, but in that same year 
we find sympathetic strikes assuming large proportions, there 
being no less than 1,507, while the strikes caused by miscel- 
laneous motives rose to 2,191. So that, even in that year 
directly following the commercial crisis, the number of strikes 
caused by a resistance to economies numbered only a little more 
than one-sixth of the total number of strikes. The figures, 
therefore, do not show that in the years of crisis thus far investi- 
gated the principal or even a very important cause of the strikes 
was to be found in a cutting down of expenses by the employers. 
It is true that in some cases the demand for an advance in wages 
may simply be a demand for the restoration of wages recently 
reduced. But our statistics do not enable us to trace such 
cases. 

Another curious fact follows from the figures. Not only have 
the strikes which aimed at resisting economies had less chance, 
on the average, of success than those which aimed to secure 
advantages, but their lack of success has been conspicuous in 
the years of crisis. In 1894 about two-thirds of the strikes 
caused by a demand for higher wages succeeded more or less, 
while more than two-thirds of those caused by a resistance to 
economies failed completely. These figures indicate that we 
are dealing with a phenomenon which has not a single but 
several causes, and that, while the economies necessitated by a 
commercial crisis cause a part of the strikes, and have been con- 
spicuous in some very notable cases involving riot and violence, 
taking the strikes altogether, they play a comparatively small 
part. 

This can best be explained on the theory that during the 
period investigated there were certain tendencies which 
operated steadily to improve the condition of the laboring man. 
Whether these were general economic causes, such as increased 
control of man over nature due to improved processes, new dis- 
coveries, etc., or whether they were due to the direct efforts 
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of the leaders of organized labor, is not easy to decide. The 
general economic causes are probably the most steady and have 
tended to raise wages during the period under review. Labor 
agitation as a cause of strikes operates spasmodically. It. 
will be noticed that the men and the organizations which are 
prominent in one crisis are seldom prominent in another one. 
Many people have already forgotten the name of Martin Irons, 
who played such a part in the disturbance of 1886. Even 
Powderly has almost passed into history, while I doubt if any 
reader of the Yale Review recalls the name of the leader of 
the Pittsburgh strike of 1877. Yet for several days Boss 
Ammon, a brakeman of eleven months experience, success- 
fully ran the Pittsburgh division of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, 
& Chicago Railroad, and when Gov. Hartranft started back 
from the West to Pittsburgh in order to try to restore order, 
Ammon telegraphed him, welcoming him to the State and 
assuring him a safe passage.^ The movement of organized 
labor seems to go through a certain cycle, which, although 
influenced considerably by outside causes, has also a certain 
period of its own. If a certain set of men start a successful labor 
movement, they may carry it on for a time, but entirely apart 
from the depression produced by hard times, are apt to lose 
their influence and go out of power, and thus the movement 
they inaugurated is checked, until a new set of men come to 
the front to take their places and renew the agitation. 

The following may be set forth as' a tentative hypothesis 
based upon the facts considered above. The labor crisis is not 
the result of a single cause, but depends for its recurrence and 
its character upon three main forces, two of which may be 
considered to be cyclical, the third constant. The two former 
are the commercial crisis and the labor movement. The con- 
stant force is the general economic condition of the country. 
Of these three the commercial crisis is probably the most potent. 

In times of general prosperity there is a demand for labor, 
employment is abundant, and wages tend either to go up, if the 
general economic tendency is upward, or at least not to go 
down, if the general economic tendency is downward. If now a 

» Report of Pittsburgh Riots, 1878, page 22. 
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commercial crisis occurs, many industrial establishments begin I 
to economize, either by reducing wages, or by running on hal£,l 
time, or by resorting to some other method like that of double- 1 
headers, which, while maintaining the rate of wages, reduces! 
the operating expenses by reducing the number of meni 
employed. In all these cases the wage-receivers as a class! 
sufifer; the total amount paid in wages is reduced; the naturall 
consequence is resistance, which leads to strikes and lockoutsf 
and, in acute cases, to violence. 

Independently, however, of the commercial crisis there is aJ 
certain cycle in the development of the labor movement. When.1 
conditions are fairly prosperous the wage-receivers are apt to I 
organize and to join in unions under energetic and skillful I 
leaders. If anything occurs to produce numerous strikes, a1 
period of quiescence almost inevitably follows, whether the I 
strikes are successful or not. It was found that during the I 
years 1881-1886 the successful strikers required on an average! 
seventy-six days of work to make up for their loss of time f 
when they were idle. In the case of the partial success of the 
strike it was shown that three hundred and sixty-one days, or 
more than a whole working year, would have been required. 
Strikes difler from war in that there is no indemnity, and as a 
rule no loss of life. Even if the strike is successful, therefore, 
the wage-receivers require a long period, on an average perhaps 
three months, to regain the economic position that they had 
before. In the case of the unsuccessful strikes, which during 
the period considered constituted about half of the total num- 
ber, there is nothing to offset the loss, and the leaders are apt J 
to be discredited. After a time the men regain their courage,.f 
they accumulate more money, new leaders come to the front, 
and they are ready for another period of effort. 

But the complexion which a labor crisis assumes must always 
depend upon the general tendency of wages. If the general ■ 
tendency is upward, then the chances are that strikes will mainly I 
take the form of a demand for increased wages and that such-* 
strikes will be on the whole the most sure of success. If the 
general tendency is downward, we may expect to find the strikes 
organized to resist a lowering of wages and to meet with 
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failure. The cycle of labor agitation is partly dependent upon 
the cycle of commercial crises, but not absolutely. According 
to various economic, social, or political conditions it may result 
in bringing the labor crisis nearer to or further from the com- 
mercial crisis. 

Henry W. Fa&nah. 

Yale University. 
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Fines, Revenues, Expenditures. 

Fines are imposed for non-observance of the rules of the 
gild. This is found to apply chiefly to the matter of holidays. 
Every caste and gild has its stated hohdays and any member 
that keeps open shop or works on such a day is liable to a fine, 
unless he has bought the privilege. A prime source of revenue ■ 
in the case of most gilds is the proceeds of the auction sale | 
of this privilege. The fine is heavy for violation of this right ] 
on the part of others, and if the offence is repeated the delin- 1 
quent is sometimes expelled rather summarity. This custom i 
of auctioning off the right of not keeping a holiday is one more I 
common in the smaller towns. 

Large gilds get revenue also from purchases of the mem- ' 
bers, on which a tax is levied. One quarter of one per cent, 
is the annual impost, but when paid in kind, as is often done, an 
appro-ximate amount, reckoned roughly according to this ratio, 
is taken by the gild. Thus from every cart bringing in a load 
of grain a few handfuls are taken out and cast in a heap at the 
city-gate. There is no precision; often the cart does not stop 
At all; the toll-man puts in his hand and takes out a little, not J 
enough to make any appreciable difference in the load, but | 
it adds to the slowly accumulating heap at the gate. The law J 
is strict, but its observance is kept more in the spirit than in ] 
the letter of the per cent. It must be remembered that it is 1 
all for charity (the funds of the gild are devoted to this object | 
sokly), and the e.xact amount is of small importance. I fancy, f 
however, that the very precise rules in regard to king's toll in ■ 
the old law-books were probably interpreted much in the same 
loose way. 

When the article taxed is not payable in kind, the tax assumes 
« more formidable appearance. In Bhaunagar there is such a 
tax (about ten cents on every bale of cotton) levied by the 
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mar.u:ar.™er=' rZL S: ir ^r:s^h ih« Mahijan's chief reve- 
nue is s^i :o le fr:n i srzilir nx •x: crenr bale. This is 
sometimes ts ziz^ li i ::iir:tr :■: 2. ic'lzr. AH bills of exchange 
nego:iatel :v 2. i^zier *re :2xel in the same way, the tax in 
this case -eirz 5.'.«:--: :tn ce=.-5- 

Xoce ■:: the r:li: ii 2. priTifiz- irisdrinion. R^^lar banks 
have czr.'t er^r^y -tttS- their oli rir.rtfos of trust companies, 
anc thev .ijuallv f'er:! their rticej? at once, in the case of 
small eilii or- linr.er-parties- in the case of Mahajans on 
P:r.;r4-;.cl: ssvl-nti f:r snitz^Is ant temples. But if there is 
ar.;.th:ni- on han-t. the ntine:.-? are creiited to the corporation 
^' th* ivtal \ar.k. The lar^e gilis sometimes possess con- 
ii'f^Tv/t r*:5.! t=:^:e. •:^hich has come to them in the shape of 
^:t.*., kzA \r.*rj ir* cften the renenctarics of rich members, who 
?:v* ro •r.^iT.'. :r. t?.* knowlelge that they will expend principal 
^jr :r.*.f:r-:>t '^^ i^r^irt-:; for charities- Where there is a loose 
'/:v<z.\7>j'y/:. >,x :r. '^v»re. without fees or assessments, monev 
if/r rr.kxwi \\ '/>'.\^,r*,tf\ ^^v snbscriotion. In Surat. on the other 
^;i^^^ y.r.fr't 'r.^ or^far.fzation is perfect, fees and taxes come in 
V/ :*:y':\kr\j *r.>.r the members seldom give directly for any 

t h'A\ •o>I *:.;«* or. an average over fifty per cent, of the whole 
;r.'o;;." or ;« x'\'/. v.^rr.t regularly to charity. The old rule was 
>':.>.* *;.': \'/>. ;':r.;ra-poI of Ahmedabad. for instance, should 
T''/j:y,''- or.': ^':;jr'':r of one per cent, on all goods purchased by 
;iTjy xu^;r..'\^r or *?;': gild. This rule is not now so strictly 
(f\t\nrwt'A, l/*:r -.orn': gilds, as for example, the gold-thread 
^ijd, Mill hol'i'-. to this rule. Other gilds spread their charity 
over inon: '//zw-nxl ground, giving part to one object, part to 
anotlicr. In *-.ornr: rases, again, there is no such tax at all. It 
is a matt*:r vAiuh is decided by each gild for itself annually. 
Tims tlic chii'A confectioner said that in his business a tax was 
levied on all purchases of sugar and condensed milk, but the 
amount of the tax and the disposition of the moneys when 
collected were matters settled by the gild once a year. He 
asserted too that for the last year the rate had been eight annas 
"n one hundred rupees, but this would be half of one per cent., 

* Compare alto the Bombay GautUer, vol. ii. pp. 321, 442. 
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aid some of the otiier members of the conference looked so ' 
istonished at the statement that I came to the conclusion he 
s exaggerating to give a good opinion of the charitable work 
)f his gild. In the case of the cloth-merchants I was told , 
Ihat one quarter of one per cent, was a fixed amount (not 
ettled annually) deducted for charitable and religious purposes, 
ind that the rest of the money on hand was spent for the gild 
'at the discretion of the council." The funds are sometimes 
pent for semi-religious purposes, such as are urged as worthy 
harities in the ancient texts, — tanks, shade-trees, fountains, 
est-houses, etc. Thus at Junagadh the goldsmiths' gild has 
milt a dharmashdla, that is a house where pilgrims can be put 
ip over night. There is a fine dharmashiila at Jeypore, built 
; the same way. In small places in Gujarat all spare funds 
■e usually given to Pinjra-pols by the Shravak gilds and to 
emples by the Vishnuite gilds. I was curious to know what 
tappened with the funds of a mixed gild, and was told that 
*'the amount for each sect is decided upon amicably by the coun- 
3I." When nothing special is required and the Pinjra-po! and 
*mples are in a flourishing condition, there is always the out- 
;t of a dinner-party, so that funds never accumulate. The 
rtizan gilds do not appear to give much in charity, preferring 
3 spend their small income on an annual gild-picnic. I was 
old that in Surat the difference is most marked. Here all the 
Mahajans spend their money on charity and all the artizan- 
[ilds spend their's on picnics. Where, as is often the case 
Kathiawar. the caste and gild are identical, these picnics 
ire merely family reunions. Besides the food, new pots and 
Kttles and dishes are bought for each picnic. It is seldom, . 
lowever, that artizan gilds have any money to spend.' 

*Mr. Proctor-Sims. In ih« Bamiay GatrMrer, vol. viii. p. 26j, meotlont as I 
bjccu (A charily, feeding the poor, Hnjra-pols, dkamiaikdUi, callle-i roughs, 
Wid intet-shcds or farads. He says (hat aitjian-gilds usually speod all lh«y 
gel tot dinner* and cooking utensils. This I found 10 ho true cvctprfaeic in 
Ctijartti. bu! nol elsewhere. Curiously enough "feeding the poor" Is rctj 
nu«ly claimed as an exirrcise of gild-charity. Many of the Shetbs at the con* 
aid ihnl they never gave gild-monoy to the poor for food or for any- 
, save aa the poor benefiied by the erection of fountains, etc. 
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To fix :r2L.::e-hoIic£vs. to enforce their observance, and to 
collect and acrr.inisier the funds of the gilds arc functions to 
which I hs.ve already referred. The right to arbitrate is 
assumed by ali gilds. When a trade-quarrel is referred to a 
Mahajan or when the Mahajan. without being requested, 
decides a quarrel, this is the nnal arbitrament. Refusal to 
abide bv it or indeed to carr\--out anv decision arrived at (as in 
the case of payments thus adjudicated) results in ostracism. 
When a member is thus cut oil from the gild he may be 
ostracized bv the caste. In the latter case he becomes a social 
pariah, more wretched than a village dog. But even if one is 
only cast out of the g^ld, one is often, ip^o facto^ out-casted. 
In the countr}' such an outlaw is debarred from all social recog- 
nition. Xo man will work with him or for him, nor will any- 
one employ him. In the cities no dealer will serve him, no 
broker will act for him, no sen-ant will remain in his house. 
The carpenter, the baker, the confectioner, the blacksmith, the 
tile-maker, the verj* potter, lowest of the lowly, refuse to take 
his orders, deliver goods to him, or perform any service for him 
at any price. Caste here has yielded entirely to the g^ld. 
The rule established by a low-caste corporation may involve 
such ostracism in the case of the highest caste, but it is enforced 
regardless of caste. A typical instance is cited by Mr. Proctor- 
Sims. In 1878 in a small town in Kathiawar the Vania Maha- 
jan levied a religious tax which the traders of the Brahman 
caste refused to pay. The Vania gild therefore boycotted the 
Brahman traders and forbade all dealings with them till the 
high-caste traders yielded and paid the tax. 

In small places the Mahajan is thus absolute master of the 
town. No individual can stand against his local gild; nor 
where there are several small gilds which form a Mahajan can 
a whole gild resist the union. Owing to the number of 
traders and workmen in large towns who do not belong to g^'lds, 
the power there is not so great, but it is generally coercive. 
Thus in Ahmedabad, as I was told, a banker who had his house 
half-tiled got into a quarrel with a confectioner, and could not 
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[et the other half of his house tiled till the sweetmeat-gild 
lad told the tile-gild that it might resume work for the repre- 
^niative of the bankers' gild. 

The artizan-gilds are practically more powerful in this way 
Sian are the more aristocratic Mahajans of large cities. For 
liere are a dozen cases where the artizans are able to mar the 
lerenity of a banker's life against one where the banker would 
e apt to exercise power over the artizan. The whole Ahmcda- 
lad conference stated publicly (and different members of the 
»nference assured nie privately after the meeting was over) 
lat despite the annoyance, this was "all for the public good." 
Even the victims regard themselves as martyrs in a good cause, 
and think themselves protected where they are tyrannized over. 
I submitted the following questions to the conference in 
regard to other matters of jurisdiction: In the case of disburse- 
ment of funds, if the gild objects to expenditures proposed 
■ the Sheth and Council, what action is taken? Does the 
;i)d alter prices and the rates of wages? Does it decide what 
lall be the number of working hours? Does it prohibit or 
give formal sanction to improvements? 

In answer to the first question, I was told that "there would 
probably be no such objection; but if there were, the Sheth 
would talk with the members of the gild and induce them to 
change their opinion, or there would be an amicable com- 
promise." The chief question would be whether Shravak 
funds should all go for Shravak charities. In Ahmedabad 
itself a normal proportion is observed between Shravak and 
Vishnuite expenditures, but the exclusive use of sectarian funds 
for sectarian purposes is not countenanced. In other towns, 
particularly smaller towns, the latter is the rule. 

In regard to prices I was informed that in Mahajans they were 

regulated only in the grain-gild. In cloth-gilds, for instance, 

^^wo men of the same gild may sit side by side in the bazar and sell 

^Bk same kind of cloth at different prices. But wages are fixed 

^fgr th« gild, though in places where modem manufactories are 

^^)und wages arc regulated to a great extent by the action of 

the factorj"-owners. who are usually not members of a gild. 

Both in Gujarat and in Rajputana the mill-owners operate 
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against the gilds as a general thing, though they are some- 
times gild-men. 

The method of fixing the rate of wages and keeping it there 
without protest is very simple. It is the practice to advance a 
certain sum to every workman at the beginning of his term of 
service. As his wages give him just enough to live on, he can 
never save enough to repay the loan, or if he could he is usually 
so improvident that he does not do so. If he asks for more 
wages his employer refuses the request. If he says he will leave 
unless he gets more the employer replies, "Very well; but first 
pay me what you owe." The result is that the man remains 
at the old wage. When an employer wants to pay extra wages 
to induce a special workman to enter his employ, the employer 
"must ask the gild about it and abide by their decision." 

In one form or another the debt-trick is commonly employed. 
For instance, in the Bombay mills the hands are not paid in 
advance, but a month in arrears, and during the plague, in order 
to force them to remain, they were not paid for two months 
after their wages were due. The eflFect was the same, for hav- 
ing no money, and their credit being soon exhausted at the 
grain-merchant's, they had to pawn and borrow of the nianvaris 
or money-lenders, and were so much in debt that they could 
nc)t stop work. So too, even the hotel-servants had their 
wages held hack on the same principle. They would have 
left liombay long before the plague became violent, but their 
wages had been kept back for months and they worked on in 
the hope of getting enough to pay oflF their debts. This some 
of them eventually did, but others died first, which was clear 
gain to the hotels. 

Ordinarily, in a Panch. price and wages are fixed by the gild 
and also the number of working-hours. On these points the 
jnlds act in combination and especially combine against out- 
side competition. **The lowest rate allowed by the local g^ld" 
may not be altered. If outvSiders come in and work for less 
than this, it is the duty of the members of gilds on which the 
workmen are dependent to refuse to work for them, or supply 
them with the means of their trade. Thus if a confectioner 
should sell sugar-cakes at less than the permitted rate, the gild 
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tat supplied him with sugar would cease to do so; if a tile- 
laker should work for less wage, the gild supplying his 
iBaterial would boycott him, etc. So in regard to working 
iver-hours; though here there is this license, that if a man wishes 
> work over-time the gild will not ordinarily object, provided 
? is enough work for all to do. But otherwise the rule is 
■ strict. When work is scarce a fine is imposed by the 
1 on anyone that works more than the permitted time. 
Incidentally I inquired at this point whether the gilds took 
ognizance of disputes between employer and employed when 
he former alleged unsatisfactory work as a reason for dismiss- 
pg the workman employed. I was told that the gild "took 
tction in regard to every grievance and had jurisdiction over 
"everything." A case 'remembered' was as follows: "Some 
years ago I (a merchant Sheth) discharged a carpenter who 
did unsatisfactory work. The carpenter-gild refused to let 
any workman work on the house till the incompetent carpen- 
ter was taken back." I then asked the Sheth whether be con- 
sidered gilds in general to be advantageous or disadvantageous 
to the common weal. "They are very advantageous," he 
replied, "though their action is sometimes open to criticism. 
In this case I was the sufferer, but the carpenters acted for their 
own best interests, and they cannot be severely blamed." 

The conference denied that the gilds ever exerted them- 
selves actively against modern improvements. A case cited 
from the beginning of this centurj- (1820, Dunlap, apxtd Lely, 
p. Ill) indicates the spirit of opposition that used to obtain, 
but though a certain unfriendliness to modern methods was 
perhaps to be suspected from casual remarks of some of the 
older members of the conference. I was unable to ehcit more 
than a general statement to the effect that "gilds never object 
to improvements, but are the first to sanction them," which is 
^Joubtlcss true when the word improvements is defined as it 
^■Ms meant, and may perhaps be a correct statement in any cir- 
^Btunstances. 

^* As the gild controls the output o( energy in the workman, so 
it controls the output of the merchant's wares. Whether goods 
might be sold out of town was a question which the gilds of 
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Jeypore refused to answer (in view of the famine), but in 
Ahmedabad the grain-dealers decided it the day before the con- 
ference, determining that no grain might be sold out of town. 
At the same time they raised the price of the chief staple by 
ordering that only sixteen pounds instead of twenty-four 
pounds should be sold for a rupee. I may add that though the 
general Government refuses to regulate trade, it does not pro- 
hibit such regulation on the part of the g^lds or on the part 
of local governments. In extra-British territory it is cus- 
tomary. Thus the Nizam of Hyderabad regulated the out- 
put of grain during the famine. 

Rates of exchange and insurance (in the case of Mahajans) 
and rates of sale and amount of marketable material which may 
be made by each artizan, are always settled in advance by the 
respective gilds. 

Despite the fact that the jurisdiction of a gild generally 
extends over members of other gilds, by virtue of the mutual 
support g^ven by all such organizations, it not infrequently 
happens that the g^lds quarrel among themselves. There is 
then no power to adjust the difference and a battle of g^lds 
is fought out, usually by maneuvers rather than by force. A 
case on record in one of the small towns of Kathiawar is as 
follows: A sweeper having been insulted by a merchant, got 
his gild to refuse to sweep for the member of the local 
Mahajan. The Mahajan promptly got the grain-dealers to 
refuse to sell grain to the sweepers. When starved the sweepers 
swept again. In another town the Mahajan objected to the 
action of the potters, who had raised the price of pots. The 
potters stood firm and seemed likely to win till the Mahajan 
bought the right to dig clay in the village lands. They then 
had the potters at their mercy, and the price of pots resumed 
its old level. 

When the Mahajan is not identical with the village Pan- 
chayat, Elders of the village, the power is divided, and in this 
case it is doubtful which party will win the war of tricks. But 
in most villages the Panchayat consists of members of the 
Mahajan, when its power is quite absolute. Thus in one town 
in the north of Kathiawar the Panchayat thinking that cholera. 
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which had broken out, was caused by witchcraft, determined to 
bum al! the houses where the magic influence had shown itself. 
The owners of the houses never thought of resisting the order 
and the whole plague-district was burned up, without compen- 
sation to the owners, at the command of ihe Panchayat. 



SattAs. 



I 



Sattas are time-bargains in the grain-market, corresponding 
our 'futures.' The grain-gild takes cognizance of these bar- 
gains and arbitrates in all disputes arising from them between 
members. The price of grain is regidated daily by the gild 
and the assumed value of grain on a given day is fixed in the 
interest of time-bargains or stock-gambling. 

There is another mode of gambling, very popular in northern 
India, known as Kabalas, or rain-bargains, but these are not 
recognized by any gild. They are simply a method of betting 
on the time when rain will fall, 'real rain' being estimated by a 
continuous flow from a certain house-gutter, which a watchman 
is stationed to watch. These bets are regularly entered, but 
they are regarded as private affairs like any gambling bets, and 
failure to pay such a bet is not officially recognized.* 

Gilds as Courts of Law. 
The reader will have observed that the jurisdiction of the 
gilds relieves the local courts of a good deal of business. 
Disputes which in the Occident would be settled by a legal 
appeal are in the land of gilds settled by the societies of the 
disputants. In small towns the Mahajan is usually the accepted 
referee in all petty disputes. In cities, on the other hand, trade 
disputes are often brought into court only to be referred back 
by the court to the Mahajan for settlement. This, I was told, 
is frequently the case in Jeypore and in other cities under native 
mie. 

' The KiblUs atand to ihe Hindu io ihe place of card-debts or racing-debts, 
sad *rs 10 imporiinl a vice thai in 1897 the Government sought to slop ihem by 
law. Tn this the Hindus of Calcutta retorted that so long ai the British were 
'itowctl 1(1 bet on lioiscs Ihcy would claim the right Io bet on rain, and [ believe 
The matter was not pressed. There is a dciCiiption of this fascinating eicilc- 
il In the Bembav (Joullttr, vol. vlii. p. aog. 
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Small gilds, again, are in the habit of appealing to the great 
gilds, Mahajans, when the former quarrel among themselves. 
This is particularly true in small places, where the grain-dealers, 
grocerj'-dealers, and tobacco-dealers (L e., the usual ^lahajan) 
stand in social antithesis to the g^ds of the petty dealers and 
common workmen, representing an educated intelligence to 
which the lowly g^lds of the uneducated can and do appeal 
for arbitration. As far as I could learn, the matters thus 
brought before the Mahajans are settled fairly and satisfactorily 
and there is seldom any complaint of injustice. Custom g^ves 
force to this arbitrament and appeal is rarely taken from a 
decision of the Mahajan. Occasionally, but not often, dis- 
putants engage their respective g^lds in a dispute without 
interesting the gilds in it. In such a case, instead of referring 
to the Mahajan the nominally opposed gilds will appoint a 
council or committee to settle the dispute. In a small village 
where there is no Mahajan the Patel is the referee in disputes 
among members of any artizan gild.^ 

Power of the Gilds. 

The power of the gilds is rapidly declining. At present 
their ancient control, which it is evident was exercised not only 
two thousand years ago, but until very recently, is preserved 
only in a few places. In Gujarat the g^lds are at their strong- 
est, and are best represented in the city of Ahmedabad; in 
Rajputana the power of the g^lds is much less than in Gujarat, 
and in some of the cities of this district almost nominal. Jey- 
pore is an example of the intermediate position of the gilds, 
where they still exist, but do not exercise the powers they have 
in Gujarat; while Oodeypore, another city of Rajputana, shows 
a still weaker organization, for there is here no attempt to 
regulate trade or wages, and the nomenclature is changing to 
the purely conventional use of Mahajan (as the title of an 
individual) such as is found in the eastern districts. In Ajmere, 
which is not a native state, there is practically no gild-power, 
and the terms Sheth and Mahajan have only a social meaning. 

' Compare Mr. Little's account of the Panch Mahals in the third volume of 
the Bombay Gazetteer^ p. 251. His remarks in regard to the referee may be 
generalized. 
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To the south, the gilds have a son of loose existence among 
artizans and the lowest workmen of Bombay, but the modem 
emporia, Bombay and Calcutta, have grown up under influ- 
ences foreign to the cultivation of gilds, and the latter have 
in these cities the appearance of weak exotics. During the 
plague some of these Bombay workmen's gilds made a stand 
against certain sanitary regulations, but they could not main- 
tain it. In Poona there are no Mahajans, and even the Nagar 
Sheth. who used to be a power there, exists no longer. There 
is here a sort of Panch or committee of all trades. This now 
takes the place of the council of chiefs, which used to be influen- 
tial. In case of need of conference or mutual support the differ- 
ent trades confer informally and may unite in combined action, 
but there is no real organization of gilds. This seems to be 
about the southern boundary of the gild-system, as Benares, 
where Mahajan simply means 'banker' and the gilds are only 
loose associations, is the eastern limit. 

In the Punjab the country villages are almost gildless. 
There is, to be sure, on extraordinary occasions, a sort of 
tinicn of people interested in business, such as a mutual agree- 
ment to close shops as a sign of popular discontent, or some 
such concert of action for a definite cause, but there is no con- 
stant union. The only approach to the dignity of Sheth and 
Mahajan' is an agreement on the part of grain-dealers in 
regard to prices. Similar agreements are sometimes made by 
other business men acting as a temporary body, but not as a 
legal corporation. The only officer in the lower grades of work 
is the semi-governmental Cliaudhari or Head-man. But this 
Head-man's office is merely to act as spokesman for men of his 
class and t>e their agent in dealing with Government, especially 
in arranging service which they have to perform, settling the 
terms of a contract, etc, -Vs an agent he may retain a per- 
centage out of the pay of the men who do the work for govern- 
ment. Thus the shuiurb&n or camel drivers, cartmen, dhooly- 

' ' The word Mahdjan is here tTnonymous with t^ny) Vania. It is interesting 
to »«e that the name of the third caste Is still retained in the Punjib. where 
VaniN ioletchanges not only with Mahijan [>ut also wiih Wesh. 1. c. Vaisya, the 
old nine tot merchant (and faimer}. — Consua Report. iSgi. i. p. 291. 
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bearers, and such workmen all have a Chaudhari, who in some 
respects seems like the Patel of a gild, but he is really only 
a Muccadum, head-man or boss-workman. There is o! course 
a Panchayat, but that is concerned only with caste-matters, and 
the term is not used of gilds as in Gujarat. 

To the east, in the Delhi district (now called Punjab), there 
is more gild-organization, but without solidarity. A sort of 
caste of rich merchants is ail that the Mahajans amount to in 
the Northwest Provinces generally, but only from Dellii to 
Lucknow has the word its western meaning. Still further east, 
in the Northwest Provinces and along the eastern Ganges, the 
natne has only its literal signification. The artizan trade-gilds 
of the Northwest Provinces either have not developed or are 
a weak imitation of Gujarat models. A third possibiUty may 
be, however, that they have lost power they used to possess. 
In Oudh they were formally powerful, but now they are often 
nothing but castes. In some cases the gilds have actually 
become castes, just as castes have become gilds. For occupa- 
tion has produced caste, not, as is sometimes claimed, as the 
only root of the institution, but as one factor in the upbuilding 
of that conglomerate structure. The word Nyat or caste is 
in fact sometimes applied to those lower artizan gilds which 
as a collective group stand opposed to the union of Vanias 
and Brahmans (Mahajans). This is true of all districts. Thus 
in the Kadi division, North Baroda, there is often no distinc- 
tion between gild and caste in the case of Nyats, which are 
practically dependent on the Mahajan, The latter directs and 
commands the Nyats and admits to its consultation only the 
latter's Patels. Here the real gild has shown its power over 
the pseudo-gild of the caste.^ 



The gilds often go on a strike. One of the latest cases 
was in the spring of 1897, when the kolalkhores, or cleaners, of 

' On these points compare furlher the Caultter of tht ff. tV. Fravincn. vol. v. 
pp. 47- 38a; and the Bombay GaittUir^ vol. vii. p. 160; vol. xviii. p. 173. In 
some cases ihe Mah&jan even fixes ibe wages of the Nyit workmen. 
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Bombay refused to work and 'went out' in a body. Wages 
and working-hours are not often the cause of strikes, but 
religious differences and fancied injuries to feelings. Refusal 
of government to give redress when a gild considers itself 
wronged in respect of ta.xation sometimes precipitates a strike. 
A few years ago the hand-loom weavers of Ahmedabad struck 

L mixed complaint and were largely replaced by boys. In | 

general lads are employed to a much greater extent than with | 

I DS, partly on account of the smaller wage given to boys, and , 

tpartly because they are less apt to give trouble. One of the | 

U'gest carpet-manufactories in Ahmedabad employ boys 

altogether with the exception of two grown men. 

Religious differences have caused strikes in Kalhiawar within 1 
the last few years, as has been recorded by Mr. Proctor-Sims. , 
Thus in 1845, the Vanias of Gondal could get no redress for 
the insult offered to their Hindu feelings by the Mahommedan 
butchers, who sold meat openly, and they were driven to shut 
up shop; which compelled the Government to pass a rule that 
all butchers should kill secretly and sell behind a screen — a 
provision now usually obser\'ed everywhere. On the other 
hand, twelve years later the Vanias of Dhoraji wounded the 
religious feelings of the Mahommedans. The latter killed a few 
Vanias and the Slate in turn punished the Mahommedan ring- 
leaders. The malcontents struck work in a body and some of 
them left ihe town, but their strike failed, as the Government, 
taking the side 'of the Vanias, ordered all Mahonmiedans to 
leave the place. This was too much for the latter and a recon- 

IciUatton took place. In 1881 a sacred cow was wounded by 
•ome Voharas, and as nothing was done about it the Hindu 
Vanias, whose feelings had been outraged, struck for three days 
■nd thus forced the offender to be imprisoned. The year 
Before this the barbers of Wadhwan struck — a rare event — for 
pigher wages. But this strike tailed because the general public 
(i. e., all the other gilds) opposed the demand. To prevent 
a fall of wages a strike has sometimes been ordered by the 
councils of gilds (acting together). A case of this kirn! is 
iOrted by Mr, Little in the Panch Mahals,' but such a 

' Bemtay Gattltter, vol. Ul. p. 951. 
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motive appears to be very unusual. In such instances the 
gilds form a true trade-union. Strikes of a semi-religious 
nature, as for instance against the execution of sanitary meas- 
ures regarded as religiously offensive, are not uncommon. 
But as such measures are instituted only by the British and the 
officials are not deterred by them, they are usually g^ven up in 
a few days. 

The Gild and the State. 

It is clear from the passage on gilds, cited above from the 
Sanskrit epic, that in ancient times there was a mutual support 
of state and gild. The strict advice to the king not to pro- 
voke, but to conciliate the gilds, the steady increase of power 
which is portrayed in the later as compared with the earlier 
law-books and is based on the yielding of the state to the 
demand of the gilds for self-government — all these items of 
growth are shown to us in the extant literature, but the con- 
nection between state-officials and the gilds is left to the 
imagination or to a posteriori reasoning. Judging, however, 
from what has continually happened during this century, that 
relation cannot be very doubtful. Reciprocal protection has 
doubtless always figured largely as a factor in the mainten- 
ance of the power of the gilds. In plain English I mean a 
Meal,' but the opprobrium attaching to this word is wanting 
when the synonym is employed, and there is in fact no Oriental 
prejudice whicK would suggest immorality. A state-official does 
what he can to strengthen the hands of a rich city or corpora- 
tion. The corporation, on the other hand, would not be so un- 
grateful as to neglect the official's interest. The gild intrigues 
for him. Or it may be a trifle; he wants some cloth dyed. 
The gild sees that it is done and charges nothing. Mr. Lely, 
loc. cit.y p. 107, cites cases of this sort which occurred not many 
years ago. Of course no such practices are known to-day. 
The conference, when asked in regard to reciprocal protection, 
said that it was all a thing of the past. In the old days "a 
favor for a favor" was usual; nowadays favors were neither 
asked nor given. The only relation existing between state and 
gild\ is to-day a union of gilds (into a sort of trades-union) 
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to protest against taxes regarded as too heavy. The local 
authorities sometimes help out the gilds in this matter, but 
there is "no bribery." The first part of this statement agrees 
with what Mr. Proctor-Sims says in the report already cite<l; 
the last part may be accepted on the evidence of the honorable 
Sheths who give it. The only state-support at present con- 
sists in fees to a local Sheth for collecting trade-taxes. 

In manHfactnring centers where modern mills are in opera- 
tions there is often but a faint reflection of old conditions, even 
in Gujarat. In Abmedabad the mills have influenced the 
gilds, but the latter are still vigorous. In Bhaunagar, however, 
a model city of Gujarat, in the heart of the old gild district, 
there are mills owned by a Hindu whose workmen are mainly 
Mohammedans, and there is no gild in the old sense, though 
the term Mabajan is employed. But the intercourse between 
master and men is one of a personal rather than of a corporate 
nature. There is a Sheth. but the office is not hereditary. 

This breaking up of old conditions is seen in many aspects 
of contemporary life, notably in the effacement of the Hues of 
sect and caste. I met a gentlemen in Oodeypore who told 
me that he was a Kshatria and a Vaii;ya, a Vishnuite and a Jain. 
He was of Rajput descent, but a Vania merchant, a Vishnuite 
by sect, but a Shravak by descent, as his father had been con- 
verted to Jainism. He regarded himself as a member of both 
religious bodies and of both castes. Odd as is this combination, 
I am not sure that it would not have been possible, even in the 
ancient world. We know tUat there were many who were 
practically adherents of two religious sects at once, and we 
need go no further than the great epic to find distressed 
Kshatriyas, or members of the warrior-caste, who were at the 
same lime goldsmiths by profession. The latter have always 
regarded themselves as Vai<;yas, or members of the third caste. 
In epic phraseology these distressed Rajputs were Kshatriyas 
by their social order, varna, but goldsmiths by their ja\%, the 
word for caste-profession.' 

It is probable that the time when the gilds can be looked 

. kimaidrddiJitHm nityam 
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upon as economically useful has passed by. But if we 
review their history we must, I think, see in them an important 
factor in the development of mercantile interests at a time when 
such a combination as they represented was indispensable to 
the advancement of the middle classes in their struggle for 
recognition at the hands both of despotic kings and of an orgfan- 
ized priesthood that was bent on suppressing the elevation of the 
third estate. Before the rise of gilds in India it was an axiom of 
priestly wisdom, under which the kings were brought up, that 
farmers and traders existed merely as "food for kings" (and 
priest).^ With the gprowth of the g^lds this pretension beg^ 
to be resisted successfully, and the new axiom of later law was 
evolved, whereby the king was advised not to oppress the 
g^ds and not to tax too heavily. So commerce in the modem 
sense became possible. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

Yale University. 

^ " A king and death are the fear of the rich," it is said in the great epic, 
iii. 2, 39. 



NOTES. 

The National Municipal League. The American municipal 
problem cannot be said to be due solely to the rapid growth of 
American cities during the past thirty years, inasmuch as English, . 
German and French cities during the same period have grown with I 
equal if not greater rapidity; nor to the increase in number and ' 
extent of municipal functions, for the experience of foreign cities 
has been the same: nor can it be said to be due to universal 
suffrage, because in cities like Portland, Oregon, for instance, 
where the voting population is intelligent, homogeneous and almost 
entirely native-bom, municipal misrule and mismanagement pre- 
vail; nor can it be entirely attributed to the lack of adequate 
legislation, because numerous carefully considered laws have been 
placed upon our statute books during the past decade intended to 
introdnce an era of efficiency and competency, but they have suc- 
ceeded only in mitigating some of the evils, not in furnishing a 
solution. What then has been and is the source of the difficulty 
but the lack of what may be called, to borrow a phrase from juris- 
prudence, a "prevalent sense of right," or as the Germans have it, J 
Rechtsgefuekl. 

Laws are placed upon the statute book and reforms inaugurated 1 
before there has been developed a public opinion or sense of right 
which will insist upon their enforcement; which should the occa- 
Mon arise, will, through the posse comilatus, aid the sheriff in enforc- 
ing its ends and purposes. We have bosses and machine rule in 
our cities because the great majority of the inhabitants tolerate 
them. When it ceases to tolerate them they will disappear. 
Machines go out of existence and bosses retire from power per- 
manently when the sentiment against them predominates and 
persists. They return to power when the sentiment against them 
relaxes. This accounts for the periodic character of reform movfe* d 
ments. TTie prevaJcnt sense of right in our American municipslfl 
communities has been intermittent, principally because the attGib->l 
tion and talent of Americans lias been diverted to other hnes of| 
thought and activity. 

The great mass of the residents of our American cities has been 1 
absorbed in mercantile and manufacturing pursuits, which has 
yielded vastly greater returns than have been possible in municipal 
they have been sufficiently broad and undeveloped to 
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absorb the time and attention of all the capable men willing to 
work in them. Then the tenure of public office has been (under 
the spoils system) precarious ; while that of private employment has 
been continuous, as well as progressively and honestly profitable. 
As commercial and industrial pursuits, however, become thor- 
oughly established, labor-saving devices developed, and combina- 
tions of capital made more and more effective, they will be unable 
to utilize the services of all who may offer themselves, and talent 
and energy will be compelled to seek other avenues of employment. 

We find a further reason for the lack of a prevalent sense of right 
in a somewhat different direction. The expensiveness and extrav- 
agance of municipal corruption and mismanagement has not as yet 
been sufficiently great, nor the form of taxation such, as to impress 
taxpayers to the point of attention. In countries like Germany 
or France, where the national taxes are heavy and direct, the tax- 
payer feels keenly any increase in municipal rates. When our 
national rates of taxation increase, as they are most likely to do if 
we enter upon an aggressive foreign policy, abandoning our present 
policy of isolation, thus involving the maintenance of a large navy 
and a permanently large standing army, then the question of 
municipal taxation will assume a much more important position 
and our municipal service will of necessity have to be conducted 
upon a basis of stricter economy and honesty. 

With the settlement of our industries in definite and permanent 
lines and with the reform of our municipal civil service and the 
threatened increase of national taxation assured facts, there must 
come a revision of popular opinion concerning municipal govern- 
ment and its proper sphere and function. The popular notion that 
municipal government is secondary in importance to State and 
national governments, and that it must be subordinated to them, is 
unsound. It is within the power of the municipality to affect more 
profoundly more lines of activity and afford more sources of pro- 
tection and pleasure than either the State or national government 
Instead of being subordinatedjt should be emphasized and elevated. 
Because we have heretofore regarded it as secondary to the State 
and national branches of government, we have made its policies sec- 
ondary and subsidiary and have grown accustomed to determining 
municipal affairs from the standpoint of the necessities of State and 
national politics. So far has this tendency gone that in many if not 
most communities support of other than your national party's can- 
didates for municipal offices is regarded as an unpardonable politi- 
cal heresy. 
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This tendency has contributed largely to the maintenance of a 1 

\ low standard of public opinion. Instead of impartial and unequiv- ] 

ocal condemnation of wrong-doing by whomsoever committed, 

whether in our own party or that of our opponents, we find that 

when it is committed by one bearing the badge of our own party I 

, that all the members of our party are disposed to condone it The I 

I inevitable resuh of this tenderness is to produce a low average sense \ 

I of right. 

This condition of affairs is accentuated still further by an indi9--( 
position on the part of a large portion of every community to con- 
demn wrong-doing because it may either immediately or at some | 
[ future time turn up to interfere with a matter of personal profit or 
I benefit. For instance, I may object strongly to the methods of a 
I certain company seeking to secure a municipal privilege; but I do 
not make my objection public because I am interested in another 
company which cither has just secured a grant or will shortly seek 
one, and I do not wish my objections to return to plague me. 
is not necessary that I should be directly interested as a stockholder; 
I may be interested as a creditor or as a banker who has loaned I 
money on its securities or a stockholder in a bank which has loaned 1 
money on them or the trustee of an estate of which its securitiea 1 
form a part. 

The municipal problem exists because a prevalent sense of rigbt-1 
in favor of municipal efficiency and honesty does not exist, and the 1 
National Municipal League was organized and has been working! 
to supply this lack. Those who attended the Philadelphia Con- 1 
ference for Good City Government in January. 1894, out of which 
the National Municipal League grew, were impressed with the 
great necessity for further information as to the municipal problem, 
it» extent and its cause. From every hand came the same story— 
wastefulness, inefficiency, all too frequent scandals, and the rule of^ 
I the least estimable and the least trustworthy. Why was this %o1m 
! I have tried to indicate the reasons briefly in this note. They have 
I been developed at greater length in the five volumes of the Procecd- 
I fngs of the several Conferences that have thus far been held mider 
I the auspices of the N'ational Municipal League. 

How is a new era for our cities to be inaugurated — how are we 
I to abolish wastefulness and inefficiency and secure the enactment 
I and enforcement of good laws and the selection of men of trained 
I ability and proved integrity for all mimictpal positions and lo prc- 
I'vent the success of incompetent and corrupt candidates tor public 
' office* Only by creating and maintaining a deeper interest in 
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?:vt virr^ •ryf : :r. ilv>r:, an actrr*. aggTyggfr*. pcsscer prxo^zzsda 

ivfTih:;^ ^^jjz:r^/^A of I'/irri-f iials, . asd ri ±e a:^aTfti cxmbcr- 
ihip 'V>rr-;/>M^ of c^^anizatfocs;. arc compararfr^y spcakxn^, 
f-frw, 7bt cneir.iej of the work as repre&cntfd in the bosses azul 
ifat^i\r\MA and their henchmen and hangers-oo, are^ oompararrrelj 
%j>%Jc:r;jf, few. The great proportioc of oar chizens is indifferent. 
To c/-^r.vert thii indifferent class into an interested and educated 
rl^^L^ \\ the purpose of the Xational Municipal League, and to snc- 
f.^,*:f\ in thh !t v/:!I ?>e neces^ar}- to create a prevalent sense of right 
''//r/'vrrnin^; municipal affairs. There are very few pec^le who 
aj/;yrov': and support murder. The g^eat mass disapprove and 
oj/j/'A'; it. Consequently murders are extremely few as the pre- 
vkl^mi ^env; of rif^hi is against it. The same may be said of arson 
and highway robber>'. Municipal corruption and ineflBdency are 
ufA a/:tivcly disaj/proved or opposed by our American communities 
1/ccauHC there (UjCh not exist a prevalent sense of right opposed to 
ihcui. J fence the necessity for an organization working along 
tfie lines of the National Municipal League. 

CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 
l'h't]kM[fh'tz. 



The Alaskan Gold Fields. The Department of Labor, in its 
May bulletin, j^ives a valuable and detailed account of Alaskan 
^old ficlrls, by Mr. Sam C. Dunham, who was sent as a special 
coniniiHHioiicr in order to report upon this subject. His article 
covrrw over 125 pages, and is richly illustrated by maps and figures. 
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Some of the details regarding prices and wages at Dawson will 
interest the economist. The one barber shop charges 50 cents for 
shaving and $1 for hair cutting. There are five or six physicians, 
whose fees are an ounce of gold, or about $17, a visit. Food is 
naturally scarce. An enterprising individual opened a soup house 
with the following sign: "Bean Soup from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m., 
$2.50." He served with the soup a cup of tea and a slice of bread, 
and did a rushing business until he was forced to close on account 
of the scarcity of beans. There is, however, a great demand for 
cheap jewelry, and an active sale for diamonds of from i to 4 carats. 
Gold dust is the common medium of exchange, and every business 
bouse has to have a weigher to manage its gold scales. Gold dust 
is, however, a somewhat inconvenient medium tor small transac- 
tions, and after a man has taken two or three drinks of Dawson 
whiskey he is apt to forget to tie his gold sack, and in taking it out 
of his pocket to pay for the next drink is liable to sow some of his 
dust on the floor, where a small portion of it is naturally lost to him, 
but not to the janitor, who pans out the floor sweepings in the 
morning, often cleaning up from one to two ounces (p. 340). 



Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem. -A. summary 
of the leading facts in the forthcoming Twelfth Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Labor, is given in the Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment for July. This report will deal with the economic aspects of 
the Uquor problem, or at least with some of them. The principal 
topics covered by this investigation are the materials used in tlie 
production of liquors; the manufacture of liquors as an industry; 
their transportation; the consumption of and traf&c in hquors; 
the revenue derived from their manufacture and traffic; the laws 
regulating the collection of revenue; the financial conditions relat- 
ing to the liquor business; and the experience and practice of 
employers in relation to the use of intoxicants. For the facts 
bearing upon several of these subjects, the report avails itself of 
the figures of the census of 1890; the original investigation of the 
dqurtment being applied to the capital invested and persons 
employed in the liquor traffic, the revenue derived from the same. 
Hid the experience and practice of employers with regard to the 
use of intoxicants, The number of persons engaged in the manu- 
facture and traffic could be ascertained by first getting the names 
of the persons to whom special licenses had been issued by the 
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government, and canvassing them. As some 237,235 persons, 
however, were involved in this, it was thought best to select only 
certain sections of the country, and to canvass the 40,000 persons 
in these sections. Of those canvassed, 29,258 made returns, and 
from their returns the figures for the entire country were esti- 
mated. According to this estimate, no less than 191,519 proprie- 
tors of establishments were found, employing 241,755 persons. 
The capital invested in the liquor traffic of all kinds was estimated 
at over $957,000,000, of which 59 per cent, was found in the retail 
trade. The total revenue collected by the government. States, 
counties and cities, was $165,000,000. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the inquiry relates to the 
experience and practice of employers in respect to the use of intoxi- 
cants. The Department succeeded in getting returns from over 
7,000 establishments, of which 5,363 reported that means were taken 
to ascertain whether or not an employe was addicted to the use of 
liquor. This may not fairly represent the proportion throughout 
the whole country, but it suggests a means of promoting temper- 
ance which may yet prove extremely effective. The fact that 
absolute steadiness is becoming more and more essential in busi- 
ness, as the machinery used becomes more delicate, and the 
responsibility of the individual employe increases, will put drinking 
men at such a disadvantage, as compared with others, that intem- 
perance will be discouraged by that mere fact. In view of the 
custom existing not very long ago of serving grog regularly in 
certain enterprises, this showing may be considered encouraging 
for the friends of temperance. 



The late Mr. E. A. Angell. Among the lost on the Bour- 
gogne was Mr. E. A. Angell of Cleveland. Although not widely 
known outside the legal profession, of which he was one of the 
leading members in Ohio, his work in the cause of political and 
economic reform deserves a brief commemoration from the Yale 
Review, to which he was a contributor. An extremely busy 
lawyer, he found the time to accept an appointment from Gov. 
McKinley in 1893 ^s a member of the Ohio tax commission. To 
the work of this body he devoted himself unsparingly, combining 
the results of careful study of the best modern literature of taxa- 
tion with extensive practical experience and knowledge of law. 
The report, which was almost entirely his work, ranks as one of 
the best of recent years. It is particularly valuable for its discus- 
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' sion of the taxation of railway property. Mr. Angell's keen sense 
of justice and enthusiastic belief in the principles of civil liberty 
made him an unwearied opponent of the vicious and underhanded . 
means employed by the State to delect the evasion of the ta.Kation J 
of personal propertj-. (See his article on "The Tax Inquisitor-l 
System in Ohio," Yale Review, February, 1897.) He was also ' 
warmly devoted to the cause of sound money and served as a dele- 
gate from the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce to the Indianapolis 
Convention. Had his life been spared he might have accom- 
plished much more for these and similar reforms and have made 
valuable contributions to the literature of taxation. His intellec- 
tual ability, modesty, sympathy, and loyalty to his convictions com- 
bined to form at once a most lovable man and a citizen who could ( 
ill be spared by his community. 



Gold Contracts in the Uaited States. Mr. Charles E..1 
Curtis, Vice-President of the New Haven City Bank, who com-1 
piled the figures regarding the indebtedness of railroads in thBi 
United States, published in the Yale Review for August, i8t)4,l 
has kindly made for us some new calculations bearing upon the! 
I same subject. His figures show that at that time 61 per cent. oCl 
I the bonded railroad indebtedness of the United States was payable! 
1 specifically in gold. In order to ascertain what changes in public 1 
sentiment have taken place regarding this subject during the past 
four years, Mr. Curtis has examined the new issues of bonds made 
since 1895. During that period, a large number of railroads have 
gone into the hands of receivers, and the process of reorganiza- 
tion has involved the issuing of new bonds. The railroads which 
were in the hands of receivers on April ist, 1895, had, down to 
Fcbniary. 1898, bonds aggregating $733,571,250. Of this sum. all 
but $49,070,000 were payable in gold; and all of these currency 
bonds, with the exception of $413,000, were income bonds; so 
that, with this very slight exception, it may be said that all of the 
mortgage bonds of twenty-seven railroads, issued since April, 1895, 
we payable in gold. These figures are striking as showing the 
I extent to which the gold standard has been adopted by contract 
I iu large transactions. And though it is not easy to compile similar 
I £giircs relating to otlicr corporations, personal observation and 
I conversation with brokers leads to the belief that the same process 
I it common witli regard to otiier corporations. 
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7>> %v,t'Ty^ xsi^jx ^irjSiZ rr,^ ci:;x:2l scbjecz oi tacsc I ' jiiii ues is 

•.;/'A. ;.'yX^rr. rrxxr,^,, \/:r^ :t irotild harclj be oct oc place to sav 
''.*? *>/ r*^; >';r;x/^ of th<^ Tthole work is a discnsskn of ihe influ- 

^ ^r^kvt,./ u,t rry/^t int^esting parts ot the work to the general 
/' i«/> f , 'AfA \,r'jk/4^,\y \hf, parts most valuable also, are those devoted 
♦// kh kfr//^iuf fA thf: citizens of France, their modes of life and 
f'hnr hA^,^f^ //f thought, especially as' regards politics and politi- 
f i'AUx V/^- Uuf\ the averajfc French citizen, especially of the middle 
;»fi/J |//'//^r ^ I;ist:;/'^, (\f':\f\c,U'A, as by other writers, as diligent, thrifty, 
iiou^xf, r'a^y u, pl^av, with steady habits of life which have, on the 
v/li//k, for i\i/' |;iHt centtiry, been almost the sole source of the 
f/r//ft|/#'rity of iruiuc and of the real stability of its political insti- 
tiifion«;, in t^i^U' of the varieties of external form which these insti- 
fnti//n«i hav, from titne to time, assumed. 

In *pilf hf tliene fortunate characteristics of the average citizen, 
h/;wever, Mr. l',odIey fnuls the educated French people pessimistic, 
«nd Ihe nituni ol their pessimism he thinks can be definitely stated. 
'J he fimi in the anftociation of parliamentary government with a 
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centralized administrative bureaucracy and the results that come 
from such association. The centralized administration, established 
by the g:reat, and in this respect the wise, Mapoleon, is suited to the 
genius of the French people; but parliamentary government is 
ill adapted to their needs, something which they cannot under- 
stand, and, in consequence, is something which leads to 
Dus abuses, sufficient to make thoughtful men pessimistic. 
second cause he finds in the free press of France, which, ir 
judgment, let us in these later days be thankful to note, does not ' 
represent at all accurately the wishes or opinions of the people of 
France, and which, as everyone knows, is hkely to be abusive, 
scurrilous and irreverent, in spite of the keen, critical skill and 
literary ability shown in some of the papers of the better type. The 
third cause is found in the character of the social life of those who 
are wont to call themselves and to be esteemed by others as the 
upper classes in France. These causes for pessimism, however, he 
thinks may be well offset in many cases by the superior excellence, 
in all particulars, of the life and work of the representatives of the 
University, of the church and of the army. It is questionable 
whether his opinion regarding the good qualities and the good 
influences of the army would not have been changed by the occur- 
rences of the last few months. 

Some very suggestive chapters in the first volume are devoted 
to a consideration of the meanings of Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity and Palriotisni among the French to-day. These watchwords 
of the Revolution, in the author's judgment, still remain rather 
theoretical dogmas than principles of practical life. They still 
appear upon the monuments of France, are still watchwords on thci 
tongues of the people; but the average French citizen, in his experi-i 
ences with the tax collector, with the gms d'armcs. and with tho i 
other representatives of the bureaucracy, submits cheerfully, and 1 
^parently willingly, to infringements upon his own personal hbcrty, ' 
as that word is used in England and America, which would be suffi- ; 
cknt to raise rebellion in cither of these countries. 

Likewise in religions matters, in spite of the recognition of the 3 
Republic by the church under the influence, not to say compulsion, 
of the Pope, the intolerance of the an ti -clericals has become so 
tnfiacntial that politicians, from President to prefect, dare not 
recognize, in any public capacity, God or the church. \Vc have 
been accustomed to think of the church as intolerant; but in France 
the masses of the people who are generally connected with the 
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In the chQ:ptf^ on Equality, the Frexudi weakness fior titles and 
decorations is good-htnncrcdly portrayed, while the statemciits 
Tt^SLrditig the aristocracy ot wealth show that die anther cooaders 
this a weakness, not only of France, bat of England and the United 
States as welL As has been so often noted by other writers, the 
patriotism of the French is peculiarly a fc^ve for France its^ and for 
the P'rcnch soil, rather than for the institntkms of the home co untry . 

The atrthor's jndgmcnt of the French Rerohxticxi seczns to be 
based entirely upon that of Taine, and few people woold be inclined 
to agree altogether with this judgment regarding the effect of the 
Revolution upon present political conditions. Whi^ we shooki 
all be of the opinion that one ^great tangiUe resoh was the machine 
of administrative government constructed by XapolecMi,^ and that 
another "psychological or moral result" is a people "which has 
never yet found a political government to soothe and weld together 
the elements unsettled by the g^eat upheaval,'' few of us wotdd be 
inclined to agree that these were practically the sole results. We 
should also object to the sentences: 'The best that can be said 
of the French Revolution is that, just when civilization was on the 
p^'^int of making history- colorless, it burst forth and produced for 
the student and the artist a collection of pictures and documents, 
thrilling anrl pathetic, grandiose and revolting, such as no epoch 
of antiquity or of modem times has supplied. But to private 
intellectual pleasure for the cultivated it ^^^as hardly worth while 
that millions of the race should have lamentably perished before 
their term." 

Regarding the government of France itself, the author takes up, 
in these volumes, only the Chief of the State, the Parliamentary 
System and Political Parties. A third volume is promised to deal 
with the centralized administration, the church and education, the 
judicial and fiscal systems, as well as with questions relating to 
c?ij)ital and labor, to the colonies, and to the army. It is not possi- 
ble to tell just how much will be included in these later discussions 
of the centralized administration, but unless much is included that 
has a bearing upon the Chief of State and the nature of his func- 
tions, that subject will certainly be left insufficiently treated. 

The larger part of the second volume is devoted to the legislative 
system. As a detailed exposition of that system the account must 
be considered unsatisfactory, in many respects less complete than 
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that of Lowell or Dupriez ; but as a commentary upon the system it 
is, in most respects, excellent. At times, to be sure, it seems as if the 
instability of the French government were altogether too vaguely . 
explained by mere allusions to the influence of the French Revolii-J 
tion, and to the inability of the French people to understand audi 
to adapt themselves to parliamentary institutions; but again, state-J 
ments such as that the bane of the representative system in Franci 
is envy, as shown by the fact that every minister who bids fair tpl 
attain more than the ordinary meed of power, is thrown out of ' 
office; examples of the ways in which the deputies use their power 
in local elections, in distribution of departmental offices, in weaken- 
ing the power of ministers so as to strengthen their own positions, , 
etc., are very enlightening. Nowhere else does one find so goodfl 
an explanation of the reasons for the character of the membership! 
of the French Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, or of the stand-f 
ing of the representatives with their countrymen. Nowhere else^a 
perhaps, does one find quite so good an explanation of the reasons! 
why the French Deputies do not "legislate." in the English orj 
American sense of that word, but devote their time chiefly to vot-f 
ing the budget from year to year, and to the interpellation of the* 
ministers, frequently on subjects scandalous in their nature. 

Of particular interest to readers, both in England and AmericatJ 
are the numerous comparisons with the English government andv 
the occasional references to America. Tlie author's ideas regardin 
American institutions, one would gather from the nature of bill 
allusions to them, have been derived largely from his knowledge! 
of literature like the New York "Nation," and from association withl 
Americans whose views are somewhat similar. While, so far atl 
his statements go, they cannot, perhaps, be said to be inaccurate,4 
the tone of comment is rather more pessimistic than that of most 
Americans, or even than that of Mr. Bryce. the best critic of our 
institutions. Of a somewhat similar tone, also, is his view of Eug- 
lifth institutions. Many of our writers who are disposed to hold up 
England as a model for America, will be surprised to note that itd 
is a question in Mr. Bodley's mind if the emoluments of parliaf I 
incmary office are not a chief force in holding the English partyl 
system together, a system which he nevertheless believes to b&! 
esscniial to a decentralized popular government. 

The same pessimistic tone, with whicli one finds it hardly possible ' 
to agree in any of these particulars, appears also in his conclusion 
regarding the probable future of the French government. He 
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apparently thinks that at a period not far remote, the attempt 
toward keeping up a parliamentary governmental system is likely 
to be abandoned, and that France will again fall under the con- 
trol of some master imperial in power, if not in name, to whose 
rule will be well adapted the present centralized system which is 
apparently so well suited to the needs of the French people. 

The work aims to be an historical and philosophical exposition. 
Its problem is to show the working of the Napoleonic machine of 
centralization, with parliamentary institutions imported from Eng- 
land under the influence of Montesquieu's great work. In many 
ways it would be more satisfactory to the reader if it were more 
expository, and less devoted to philosophizing; if it gave more 
details of the form and of the workings of government, made fewer 
historical allusions, some of which are so remote that, to the 
average reader, they are not especially enlightening, and permitted 
the reader from the facts given to draw his own conclusions regard- 
ing philosophical causes. 

Such a work naturally challenges c6mparison with Bryce's 
"American Commonwealth," and in this particular, at least, it must 
be pronounced much inferior. Bryce is not wanting in philosophi- 
cal comment, but such comment is incidental, whereas Bodley's 
work often seems to have been written with the idea of upholding 
his philosophical thesis. The style of the work is interesting, 
though possibly too ambitious at times, and there can be no doubt 
that it will prove, as it ought to prove, popular, in both England 
and America. j. w. jenks. 

Cornell University. 



The Chances of Death and other Studies in Evolution, By Karl 
Pearson, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics in 
University College. London and New York, Edward Arnold, 
1897 — 8vo. Two volumes, xi, 388, 460 pp. 

Professor Pearson, whose profound memoirs on the "Mathemati- 
cal Theory of Evolution" have given him a high rank among 
specialists in mathematical statistics, addresses himself in these 
volumes to a more general audience. Every lay reader, interested 
in social science, evolution, or mathematics, ought to avail him- 
self of the opportunity thus offered to become acquainted with a 
mind which is certainly one of the most versatile, acute and 
scholarly of the present generation. 
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The essays are of a miscellaneous character. The first, on the 
"Chances of Death." presents in a popular way the author's investi- 
gations into the laws of chance as applied to vital statistics. He 
b'aces the development of the law of mortality from the mediaeval 
tnotion of the ■"Dance of Death" (with illustrations from Holbein 
Fand others) to modern "life tables," Professor Pearson's chief 
contribution to this well-worn subject consists in resolving the 
mortality curve into a series of "curves of chance," or "frequency 
curves." It has long been known that the distribution of shots 
about a bull's eye, the distribution of men's heights or weights 
about a mean, the fluctuations of a barometer, of coin tossing, 
lottery drawing and so forth, follow a common "law of chance." 
But human mortality has hitherto refused to conform to this law. 
Empirical formulae have been found by Gompertz, Makeham and 
others, but none resembling the formula for the law of chance. 
Professor Pearson, however, (following a suggestion of Lexis) 1 
shows that the mortality curve is simply the sum of five chance 
curves. It is as if five marksmen were shooting at five different 
buU's-eyes in a row. The distribution of such an assemblage of 
shots would puzzle an observer until he learned that it came about 
through simple superposition of five distributions of the familiar 
type. One of death's marksmen aims at age 7^ as the bull's-eye, 
but scatters his shots widely on either side. A second aims at 42, a 

) third at 23, while the fourth and fifth aim at ages 3 and i respec- 
tively. In unravelling the last marksman's hits. Prof. Pearson 
Bund, curiously enough, that the distribution would not conform 
po the law of chance until he had shifted the origin from birth to 
I point nine months earlier, thus including antenatal mortality. 
I The second essay, on "Monte Carlo Roulette," contains many 
Interesting statistics of games of chance, showing the close accord 
of fact with theory. This accord, so striking for other games of 
chance (with coins, dice, cards, balls, etc.) is strangely absent in 
Monte Carlo roulette. Where practice showed 534 runs of 3, 
ihcory prescribed only 2,^^, making a deviation of 201, The 
^standard deviation" is 22. "The odds are thousand millions to 
? against such a deviation as nine or ten times the standard." 
Tie author does not explain this discrepancy (which is not excep- 
lonal) but discreetly concludes that "Monte Carlo roulette ... 
(he most prodigious miracle of the ninctenth century." 
The third paper. "Reproductive Selection," is a valuable study 
of one of the most important factors of evolution. If fertility were 
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inherited from one parent without being affected by the other, a 
very few generations would suffice to practically extinguish the 
less fertile elements of the population. Only a fifth or a sixth of 
the adults of one generation produce half of the succeeding genera- 
tion. The author shows statistical evidence of artificial limitation 
of offspring. A study of 4,390 families shows an abnormally low 
number of families with 5 and 6 children and a correspondingly 
excessive number of famihes with 2, 3 and 4. "Normal" numbers 
are such as would conform to the law of chance. lu other words, 
through Malthusian restraints, many families which would other- 
wise be reckoned as large are now counted among the small. The 
death rate is found to increase with the size of the family, showing 
that natural selection (survival of the healthy through a favorable 
death rate) tends to check reproductive selection (survival of the 
fertile though a favorable birth rate). Assuming fertility inherited. 
Prof. Pearson believes that at present reproductive selection is 
a far more important factor of evolution than natural selection. 

The first volume is concluded with a long statistical discus- 
sion of the relative variability of man and woman, controverting the 
current opinion that man is the more variable. 

The above mentioned essays are, perhaps, the most thorough 
and convincing. Those of chief interest to the economist, however, 
are the fourth, "Socialism and Natural Selection," and the seventh, 
"Woman and Labour." In the former, issue is taken with the notion 
that socialism is opposed to natural selection. The chief factors 
of evolution would be as operative under socialism as to-day. The 
author glosses over in a footnote the problem of the socialistic 
marriage rate and marriage age. He is himself an ardent socialist. 
He believes, not in a dead level of equality, but in a system of 
economic handicaps so as to protect labor against capital and 
compensate women for the burden of child-bearing. He believes 
in "reducing the interest on capital and decreasing the wages of 
'ability,'" He does not descend to particulars. As socialist he 
turns dogmatist and prophet. In his special field he shows Dar- 
winian care and caution, and criticises unsparingly such self-con- 
fident writers as Benjamin Kidd, But, when the subject is 
economics, his caution suddenly leaves him. He proclaims the 
coming socialism with as much assurance as others proclaim "the 
coming individualism." He foresees a strong Independent Labour 
party and an equally strong Independent Woman's party, "and 
then the political Jobbers will disappear right and left." 
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The essays "Woman as Witch," "Hans seeks his Luck, and "Kin- 

Ired Group Marriage" are of great interest to the student of social 

Bwigins. They treat of tlie supposed early matriarchal system and 

sex customs. The author makes an original philolt^cal study of 

the words for sex, not hesitating to question received derivations. 

The remaining essays are on scientific or religious topics or 
both. The fifth, "Politics and Science," is a severe criticism of 
X-ord Salisbury's famous Oxford address, in which Darwinism was 
^^C^lled in question. The author is a fearless as well as a merciless 
^Bferitic. St. George Mivart, Balfoiu", Kidd, Drummond, Salisbury. 
^^Kven Spencer and Kelvin, suflfer at his hands. He detests Pscudo- 
VBtcience, Analogical Argument, Theological Bias, and tlie Man- 
chester School of Economics. His enthusiasms are equally strong. 
He is a humanitarian to the core, sympathizes with folk-move- 
ments, even when wrong or superstitious. While a professed 
atheist, he regards popular religions with reverence. He thinks 
we fail to-day to understand the mediaeval church through modern 
intolerance both ecclesiastical and sceptic. His last essay is a 
history of the Passion Play, in which he seeks to show the influence 
of the Teutonic folk spirit and pagan worship on Christianity. He 
docs not regard the middle ages as "dark" : 

" A« we do nol meiely smile al the iiories of the Greek gods, but study their 
evolution and their legends in order to ipprcciale a great iiteraiure. a greater 
philosophy, and (he highest development of plasilc art. so we musi studj the 
medieval gods even in ibeir *malle«i details, if we would masler the spirit of 
another great literature, another great philosophy, and ihe highest development 
of piciorlal art ihe world has known. Nay, if the Hellenist smites at you, reader, 
•■J boldly that you will sei your Dante against his Homer, that St. Thomat 
wu not more arid than is Aristotle, thai your Zeiiblom and DOter were as great 
creative artists as his Praxiteles and Phcidias : nay, that he who built the Panhe- 
son would have stood speechless and as a little child before the Minster at 
Stnssburg, or ihe caibedtal at Cologne. Take thai Hellenist through the sireeii 
and courtyards of NUrnbeig or Augsburg, and give back lo ihem the color and 
Ihe iiicideiit al the folk life of 500 years ago. —and if he be an artist by nature, 
he will heiitate 10 give the palm to Periclean Athens, even if the sigh of her 
•Uvea hat not caught his ear." 
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The Aboliiion of Privateering and the Declaration of Paris. By 
Francis R. Stark, LL.B., Ph.D. (Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, VoL VIII, Xo. 3.) New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1897 — Svo, viii, 162 pp. 

This little volume is one of the series of historical studies pub- 
lished under the auspices of the faculty of political science in 
Columbia University. It is an interesting and creditable his- 
torical study of the decline of privateering, including the story 
of the Marcy Amendment, and the attempt of Seward to commit 
the country to the Declaration of Paris at the beginning of the 
Civil War. Nothing is said, however, about the reasons which 
might very well persuade the United States to take this step at the 
present, reasons drawn from the comparative worthlessness of 
privateering and the absolute value of the other rules of the 
Declaration to a power usually neutral. The essay thus, as it 
seems to us, skips the interesting and practical part of the whole 
subject. Besides the essay on the history of privateering, there are 
preliminary sketches whose points the author sums as follows. 
"There are two conclusions from the foregoing chapters: First, 
that the theory of individual enmity is no longer defensible; and 
secondly, that the practice of capturing private property at sea is 
dying. It exists to-day where it exists at all for historical reasons 
purely; it is the logical result of a principle that is dethroned, and 
the student of history can deduce but one futiu-e for it." The 
argument seems to be that the continental publicists agree pretty 
well in denying the theory that all the subjects of belligerents are 
in a state of war, the one set with the other. A few American 
publicists share the same view. The fact which stands in the way 
is that private property of enemy subjects on sea is still liable 
to capture, but the tendency is to follow Marcy's suggestion and 
exempt this too. Therefore there is no longer reason for declining 
assent to the continental view of individual enmity. 

To us, this argument appears the reverse of clear and logical: 
it blinks the facts: it fails to distinguish between law and policy: 
its conclusions are admirable enough, but reached by wrong 
methods. As the present war is abundantly showing, the capture 
of enemy's private property at sea is still legal. So our Courts 
hold, as Mr. Stark admits, that similar property on land could be 
lawfully seized if Congress chose. What is the irresistible infer- 
ence? What theory alone explains such legal rights? Is it not 
because each government is at war with all the subjects of the 
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f our government makes a treaty exempting private 
iperty from capture, it is an act of policy, but docs not alter 
f^he law. If ail nations do the saine it alters the law at the 
present, but cannot alter what it was before the change. The 
French publicists may argue against the capture of enemy's 
property: tliat does not alter the fact of its existence, and in 1870 
leir own government put it in force again. The whole conti- 
lental theory, as it seems to us, from Napoleon's lime down, is 
'1>ased upon hostility to English naval power and a desire to draw 
its teeth. What wonder that the English stick to their rules of 
capture. They have come down without a break from the Con- 
solato del Mare, are enforced by the highest Courts of Great Britain 
and the United States to-day, and are used by any continental 
power which finds them convenient. And so they will exist until, 
it may be, abolished in return for some equivalent. Until abolished 
by agreement, they will be enforced. As enforced they wage war 
upon individual property in a variety of ways. War upon indi- 
vidual property is war upon the individual. Such war carried on 
inst two sets of individuals by the government of each, is more 
iily explained by the theory that all in the one state are at war 
ith all in the other than in any other way. Limited and softened 
many ways under the influence of humanity and the growth 
the neutral interest, the theory remains unchanged. To argue 
that because the observed (acts of capture are less harsh, therefore 
the theory warranting capture has changed, seems to us a non 
sequitur. unnecessar>', dangerous. We English-speaking people 
in these times cannot afford ourselves the pastime of spinning 
"leories out of our own brains, in the face of the facts. For those 
icories, if accepted, may change the balance of the world's power, 
id the pastime become too serious. 

T. S. WOOLSEV. 

Yale University. 



uude Economique ef Juridique sur Ics Bourses AHemandes de Vaieurs 
li de Cotttmcrce. Par Andr^E. Sayous. 1898 — Paris, Arthur 
Rousseau, 654 pp. 

It is a pleasure to get hold of a book like this. The author, while 
Mensibly investigating a certain set of historical facts, has a 
lower of generalization and suggestion which makes his work 
invaluable to any student of economics, whether he makes a 

xialty of this department or not 
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After a brief historical introduction, the author treats succes- 
sively of the general functions of exchanges, of the methods which 
they employ, and of the persons involved in their operations; in 
each case happily combining a study of the special circumstances 
of Germany with the broader applications of his subject-matter to 
other countries. In dealing with each of these topics he gives 
equal attention to the economic and the juristic sides of the matter. 
In fact it is one of the great merits of the book that it so well holds 
the balance between these coordinate parts of the subject. 

We cannot better indicate the author's clearness of insight than 
by quoting one or two of his ideas. It shows itself from the very 
outset, where he criticises the current attempt to distinguish 
speculative from non-speculative sales — ^which has given our legis- 
lators so much trouble. "Let us not speak of a future or option 
(operation A tertne de bourse) but of a traffic of this nature; a 
whole system of operations a tertne de bourse in all their manifold 
concatenations .... We are dealing with a public demand, 
where there is a probable intention, it may be of both parties, it 
may be of one only, not to effect any actual delivery, but to retire 
with a differential gain; as distinct from those markets which 
satisfy individual demands {besoins particuliers) or those where the 
intent to deliver is altogether probable." This puts the case in a 
nutshell. If you have a speculative market, it makes little difference 
what form the transaction takes — cash or margin, delivery or settle- 
ment. The effect on the relations of supply and demand is practi- 
cally the same. 

One more suggestive quotation, and we are done. "The most 
important function of a stock exchange is to establish a sort of 
mean rate of interest at each moment for the free capital seeking 
investment. Arbitrage equalizes this from one place to another; 
speculation, so far as its foresight is accurate, tends to do this 
from time to time; though it is not always possible to distinguish 
the effects of an anticipated change in the rate of interest from those 
of an increase of risk, as a basis of speculative activity. Just as the 
function of a produce exchange and its speculation is to steady the 
price of commodities, so the proper function of a stock exchange 
and its speculation is to equalize the rate of interest on investment; 
producing a certain unity in the operations of the money market 
which we can hardly meet in the market for commodities." 

A. T. H. 
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e Science of FolitUal Economy. By Henry George. New York, 
1 Doubleday & McCIure Company, 1898 — pp. xxxix, 545. 

Henry George was a great preaclier. Progress and Poverty is 
one of the most eloquent voliimes of sermons which has appeared 
in the English language. But in proportion as George passes from 
the field of oratorj- to that of science, his work becomes less good. , 
He criticises his predecessors with no sparing hand; but he laya 
himself open to the same kind of criticism in far greater measure 
~ lan they do. With all its claims of novelty, the book has little 
bbich is really new, unless it be a somewhat commonplace meta- 
ihysics within which the author tries to frame his economic system, 
rubtract this, and we have simply a new edition of Progress and 
poverty, less well written, plus a number of rather disconnected 
■Utterances on money and kindred topics, logical enough when the 
author sticks close to Smith and Mill, and less so in proportion 
as he departs from those models. For this reason, it is quite 
impossible to review the book im cvlcnso. This is not the first time 
that a good preacher has proved himself a poor controversialist. 
Those of us who have admired George for his brilliant earlier work 

I and for his unblemished personal character can only regret that 
d)is last book was ever written and desire that it may be forgotten 
u soon as possible. a. t. h. 

The National Movement in Ike Reign of Henry 111. and Us Culminatiatt 
[ in the Barons' War. By Oliver H. Richardson, A.B. New 
I York. The Macmillan Co., 1897 — lamo, pp. xiv + 235. 
\ To those general readers who avoid historical monographs as 
mere dry collections of imdigcstcd facts, poorly put together. Pro- 
fessor Richardson's book on the Barons' War will come as a pleas- 
ant surprise; and the historical student will find his critical sense 
^-iully satisfied in the scholarly way in which the author has used 
^Hte sources from which his storj- has been drawn. He has avoided 
^he error of attempting to give "an exhaustive account of the 
^^tolttical history of the reign of Henry in.," — ground which has 
been trodden many limes. — nor has he traced in chronological 
order, merely, the events which led up to the Provisions of Oxford 
Ad the outbreak o( hostilities. He has, on the other hand, pre- 
ttited us with a wcU-thought-out, a well-arranged, a well-written, 
i an interesting account of the various causes which finally cul- 
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minated in the "National Movement." By taking as his key-note 
the "Denationalization of England," he has placed himself in a posi- 
tion for the correct interpretation of materials which have been 
much handled by his predecessors in the same field. 

The book contains three chapters. The first, which is sub- 
divided into two parts, deals with "The Forces which made Eng- 
land a Nation in the Reign of Henry III." Part I, the "Primary 
Forces," shows how the elements of Anglo-Saxon liberty and 
nationality, both political and ecclesiastical, maintained themselves 
after the Conquest. It points out the varying union of parties 
during the early struggle of institutions and makes clearly manifest 
the importance of the influence of the English church during the 
formative period of the Constitution. The church early acquired 
a national character and a spirit of independence which the changed 
conditions under the Normans never fully eradicated. "The 
identity of interests . . . between the masses of the clergy and 
the people" was never permanently shaken. At the time of the 
Conquest, the national character of the church was preserved 
through the fact that the bulk of the lower clergy remained Saxon, 
and because "the admirable position of William I. and Lanfranc 
toward one another assured their joint resistance to unreasonable 
papal demands." This character was never fully lost, in spite of the 
results arising from the "decree of separation," and in all "the great 
crises in which the popular liberties were at stake," the church, 
almost uniformly, championed the cause of freedom. 

The second part of the chapter is perhaps the most interesting 
and, at the same time, the most original part of the whole book. 
"The Influence of the Friars" deserves a fuller and more logical 
treatment than is given in either Pauli or Prothero. It was due 
to this ;nfluence that the national instincts, which awoke at the 
loss of Normandy and won the Great Charter, were "deepened and 
broadened." The political popularity of the church at this time 
was not matched by its spiritual influence. In the cities, particularly, 
its power was lost. It was just at these points that the Minorites 
did their most effective work. "Their unuttered philosophy of life 
struck even deeper root than their formal teaching," and to their 
influence must be traced "the growth of the city commune, which — 
in London especially — ^played such an important part in the Barons' 
War. It can scarcely be considered an accident that exactly in 
those towns in which the Friars had their firmest seats, the popular 
sentiment was most directly opposed to papal and royal tyranny." 
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"heir influence was further exerted through the personal friendship 

which existed between Adam Marsh, a Minorite. Rol)crt Grosse- 

leste, Bishop of Lincoln, and Simon de Moinfort. In this relation- 

ktiip Marsh and Grossetcste "were touching;, more or less con- 

iciously, the very centre of political life and almost the sole hope 

f poHtical freedom." Their influence on the great leader is clearly 

bbown, and de Montfort, as "the heir of Grossctcste's ri;ligious 

mews and political sympathies, and as the practical head of the 

Enghsh baronage, combined in his own person all the highest 

aspirations of the period, and inevitably became in the fulness of 

time the head of the national movement." 

I The second chapter deals with "The Forces which roused Eng- 

■Jand to armed Resistance." "The Denationalization of England" 

I with regard to the state, the relations between the church and the 

pope, and the relations between the church and the king, is treated 

in three of the eight parts into which ibis chapter is divided. 

Though Magna Carta had broken the absolute power once 

exercised by the Norman kings, Henry, through the influence of 

his alien advisers, instituted a reactionary policy and committed 

himself to a "course of action diametrically opposite to the natural 

' tendencies of the growing nation." His desire lo reconquer those 

t foreign dominions, whose loss had made England, England, and 

Ellis aspirations tor absolutism at home soon roused active opposi- 

Ition. From the substitution of subservient foreigners for his Eng- 

jtieh counsellors, it was but a step to the dismissal of the justiciar, 

I chancel lor, and treasurer, and the consequent establishment of 

irbitrarj- government. "The two fundamental and essential ques- 

lltions of the reign — the maintenance of the Charters and of the 

Exclusive right of the native Enghsh to rule in their own land — arc 

rictly complementary and develop fori passu." As the struggle 

regressed, the exclusion of aliens became the critical point of the 

ironial policy; to them and their wrong-doings were attributed 

iil the political evils of the reign. "They supplemented in the 

state the great contemporary movement which was denationalizing 

llic church"; a process which began with Honorius and was carried 

I by abuse of patronage and direct taxation until it reached its 

max under Innocent IV", But while this process of denaiionaliza- 

I was going on, the forces of resistance were being prepared; 

9ie poetical literature was exerting its influence on the people, the 

llienation of Simon de Montfort and the City of London from the 

rown was taking place, until, with the king's acceptance of the 

x)wn for his son Edmund and the excitement of a Welsh 
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War 2^d the rnisey »3t a. grrfrTr. England was roosed to open 
opposfrioG- 

One niisses socic §:ood reason for the king^'s ontrageous behavior 
against de Moiirf«3rt in 1239. Tfcoagh the chroniclers are silent 
on the niatter. an expFanaron can perhaps be foond, as Paoli^ sug- 
gests. v:i the political srrnation of the times. This conjecture finds 
strong confirmation in the similar charges which were brought 
against deBnrgh.- 

The expression- ""the recall of Pandnlf at Langton's instance," on 
page 85. \s misleading. It is doubtfol whether the legate was 
actually recalled by the pope, and even if so it was not as the result 
of any direct re<juest from the archbishop.* 

The last chapter, ""The Outbreak: and the Culmination of the 
National Movement," is the least original, both in method of treat- 
ment and in results obtained, of any part of the book. The final 
section on "Parties and Principles*' has more of independent inter- 
est- It is an improvement to take the poem on the Battle of Lewes 
out of its chronological position, in which Pauli has left it, in 
order to use it in the final interpretation of the national movement, 
for, as Kingsford* says, "it is the most complete contemporary 
statement of the programme put forth by the constitutional party." 

W. I. LOWE. 
Yale UnivcrsitT. 

Le socialisme ct le mouz'cmcnt social au XIX^ sucle. Par Werner 
Sombart, Professeur a TUniversite de Breslau. Paris, V. Giard 
& E. Briere, 1898 — i8mo, i, 187 pp. 

The aim and temper of this work are expressed in the motto 
which stands on its title page: Je ne propose ricn, je ne suppose ricn: 
f expose. The first chapter sketches the psychical, social, political 
and economic conditions which have given rise to modem Social- 
ism; the second contains an account of Owen, "le plus interessant 
des trois grands utopistes;" the third describes the events, between 
1789 and 1848, which prepared the way for the later, more definite 
and conscious "social movement"; the fourth characterizes this 
movement in its diverse forms, English, French and German; the 

* Pauli, Simon (U Montfort (trans, by U. M. Goodwin), p. 40 and note to Quar- 
terly Review. 

*Stubbs, Const Hist., ii, pp. 45-6. 

•Ann. Dunst., pp. 74 and 75 ; Matt. Paris, iii, p. 66 ; Stubbs, Const. Hist., ii, p. 
34 ; Pearfon, Hist, Engl., ii, p. 128 ; Shirley. Pref. to Roy. Letters, i, pp. xxv-vi. 

* TMi Songof Uwts, (edited by C. L. Kingsford. M.A.) p. vii. 
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^^Kfth contains an exposition of tJie system of Karl Marx; in the sixth 

^^ph is sbown that the national diflferences aforesaid are tending to 

^^ disappear, in "a general adoption of the principal articles of the 

Marxist program"; in the seventh, the attitude of Sociahsm toward 

evolution, poHtical democracy, religion and the fact and feeling 

I of nationality, is discussed; and the concluding chapter contains 
a vindication o( social conflict as wholesome rather than disinte- 
^ating, if it be honorable in its spirit and legal in its methods. An 
^Appendix ^ves a chronology of the social movement in the several 
countries of Europe, from 1750 to 1896 — a unique and useful 1 
feature. w. f. b. 

if socialisnie en Bdgique. Par J. Destree & E. Vandervelde, 
Menibres de la Chambre des Represenlanis de Belgique. Profes- 
seurs a I'Universit^ nouvelle de Bruxelles. Bibliotheque soci- 
aliste Internationale, IV, Paris, V. Giard & E. Briere, 1898— 
i8tno, i, 515 pp. 

Belgium has for several reasons a special interest for the student 
of tlie "social movement." Among these reasons are the unex- 
ampled density of population, the very thorough system of capital- 
istic production, the marked difTerentiation of social classes — 
industrial and agrarian — the low wages and determined strikes, and 
the confluence and interaction of English, French and German 
programs of reform, which have characterized the country. This 
account of Belgian socialism, from a source so authoritative, is 
therefore very welcome. One of its authors, Vandervelde, has for 
some years been recognized as a writer of vigorous mind, and as 
a leader — after de Paepe and Volders. and along with Lafontaine 
and Anseele — in the sociahst propaganda among the Belgians. 
The other, Destree, is not so well known, at least by us, but he 
writes with evident and intimate knowledge of his subject. 

The work has two parts, ostensibly separated from one another, 
but much intermixed in fact. The first is an account of the 
history and the present condition of the labor and socialist move- 
ments in Belgium: the second is an exposition of "Collectivism." 
The first we have found in a high degree instructive, though rose- 
colored and sometimes partisan in spirit; the second has less value. 
The authors have not learned, as many others in Belgium and 
elsewhere have not, that there is only one program which is 
properly to be called "socialist," the program of Karl Marx; 
unwilling to follow this to its logical conclusions, they have fallen 
everywhere into fallacies and opportunism. w. r. b. 
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The Ethics of Hobbes as Contained in Selections from his Works. By 
E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale 
University. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1898 — xvi, 377 pp. 

This little volume is one of the series of six or more, projected 
by Professor Sneath and prepared by several competent teachers 
of ethics, for the use of college undergraduates. The attempt is 
made in each one to set forth the salient features of some modem 
system of ethical philosophy, in extracts from the writings of 
its chief defender; thus sending the student to the original sources 
and with the utmost economy of time and effort. It is a 
capital idea. And in the case of Hobbes it seems specially, and 
equally, desirable that the student should know him at first hand, 
and should be delivered from the task of reading him either in the 
Latin or Molesworth's edition. He ought to know Hobbes, as 
being a fountain-head of several of the best and worst notions, 
in psychology, in ethics, in political theory, of modem times; and 
he ought not to be plunged helpless among the meanderings, the 
vain repetitions, the contradictions, the dreary controversies, the 
outworn science, the dull theology, the curious Biblical exposi- 
tions, of the original writings. From all that, Professor Sneath 
has saved him. Whoever reads this small book attentively will 
have, we believe, an accurate and an adequate view of Thomas 
Hobbes — that lover, and master, of Definition; that "radical in the 
cause of reaction"; that pious materialist; that intellectual athlete 
who leaps so easily from the most atomistic individualism to a sort 
of slavery, deriving a rigid system of social control from the postu- 
late that man is by nature wholly unsocial. It would, perhaps, 
have been well to add certain excerpts from the two volumes on 
Liberty and Necessity, partly because the problem of Free-will 
is so fundamental in ethics, and partly because we have in Hobbes 
so early and so powerful a statement of the doctrine of psychologi- 
cal determinism. Still, the reader of this work is left in no doubt 
as to Hobbes' views concerning this vital point. 

The body of the work is preceded by an excellent Bibliography — 
in which there are a few unimportant typographical errors — and 
by an Introduction. This covers all the essential points, with 
admirable candor, insight, good judgment, lucidity of style, and 
brevity. w. f. b. 
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I The Federalist. Edited, with Notes, Illustrative Documents, and 
a copious Index, by Paul Leicester Ford. New York, Henry 
Holt & Company, 1898— 8vo, pp, Ixxvi, 793. 

That a thing may still be done better, no matter how often ( 
how well it has been done before, is illustrated in Ford's edition I 
of the "Federalist." There would seem to have been little room for 
improvement on tlie excellent editions of the "Federalist" already 
existing, yet the new one presents several distinct advantages over 
its predecessors. Chief among these are the index, which greatly 
facilitates the study of the text, and the notes containing passages 
from our history which show how the expectations of the writers 
in the "Federalist" have been reaitzed or disappointed, and thus add 
greatly to the interest of the book for the ordinary reader. 

Another noticeable feature is the use of two sizes of type, the 
smaller being used for the less important portions of the text relat- 
ing to temporary issues, and historical matter now of little value. 
Also "the date of publication of each number, with the name of 
the newspaper in which it appeared, has been for the first time 
obtained and prefixed to each essay," 

In the Appendix are given the three national (as distinguished 
from StateJ constitutions which have appeared in this country, 
namely the Articles of Confederation, the Federal Constitution, I 
and the Constitution of tlie Southern Confederacy in 1861. Ia| 
the text of the Federal constitution the separate clauses are followed 1 
by references to the decisions of the Supreme Court bearing upon 1 
them. The Editor's judgment in introducing these references may 1 
be questioned. They arc very numerous, sometimes filling more J 
than a page; they break the continuity of the text, and make it difll- I 
cult of use (or purposes of reference while reading the "Federalist." 1 
The ordinary reader or student is not IJkely to make any use of J 
them, while the law student or special student of the constitution f 
can easily find them in Desty or Doulwell. 

The Appendix also contains the amendments which were pro- 
posed by the conventions of several States at the time of adoption, 
by Jefiferson in 1803, by the Hartford Convention in 1814, and by 
Crittenden and the Peace Conference in 1861. It also contains the 
text of thirteen other documents of the first importance in con- 
nection with tlie historical interpretation and development of the 
constitution. 

In the introduction the Editor gives at some length his con- 
tribution to a settlement of the vexed question as to the author- 
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ship of certain numbers of the "Federalist." He also gives an inter- 
esting and valuable summary' of our achievement in constitutional 
government, rightly giving the place of first importance to those 
restraints upon the exercise of their otherwise unlimited power 
which were adopted by the majority for the protection of the 
minority. "This guarantee to the minority in the federal consti- 
tution is one of the most remarkable examples of self control in 
history, and constitutes its chief claim to preeminence." He also 
calls attention to the interesting fact that "After a hundred years 
of testing, the national government stands to-day as the only one 
which has existed for a century without changes that were in effect 
revolutionary, and it is the only one able to enforce its laws on 
seventy millions of people without creating within itself a spirit 
of resistance and revolt." This success of our government he con- 
siders an "expression of what is the cardinal element of good 
government: a self-controlled people, given to excess in neither 
law-making nor law-breaking," a worthy tribute to those who 
framed, and to those who have administered our constitution. 

In matters of detail, some of the Editor's opinions may fairly 
be challenged. Thus, his apparently unqualified approval of a 
direct election of the President by a mass vote of the people is open 
to the criticism that this method wholly ignores the States, and 
neglects the check on fraud which would be supplied by counting 
the vote by States, giving to each a weight proportioned only to 
its population, however large its majority for the successful candi- 
date might be. This plan, doing away with the Electors, and cor- 
recting the present over-weighting of the small States in the 
Presidential election, would accomplish the desired reform without 
increasing the present temptations to fraud. 

C. H. SMITH. 
Yale University. 



Reflections on the Formation and tlie Distribution of Riches, By 
Turgot, 1770. Econortiic Classics, edited by W. J. Ashley. 
New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1898 — xxii, 112 pp. 

Professor Ashley has enriched his valuable collection of Eco- 
nomic Classics by an original translation, made apparently by 
himself, of Turgot's celebrated essay. He has prefaced it by an 
interesting account of the life of Turgot, and of the literary history 
of the essay itself. As originally published, this paper appeared in 
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the Eplwmfrides dti Citoyen, which was edited by DuPont de 
Nemours, but it seems thai the editor undertook to modify the text 
in many particulars, sometimes changing the ihoiight as well as 
the phraseologj' of the author, and though Turgot insisted that a 
correct reprint should be made, very few copies of this were struck 
off, and scarcely one has survived- It was thus a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty to restore the essay to its original form. The 
present book, therefore, has a much greater value than a mere 
translation of an accessible French publication, for the text of the 
edition of Daire, pubHshed as an authoritative edition of Turgot 
with his works in 1844, was based upon the garbled text of DuPont 
de Nemours. 

The reader is apt to find phrases in any book to which the trans- 
lator has given a slightly differtnt turn from that which he would 
have given himself. Thus, the use of the word "properties" as the 
equivalent of "propnctcs" would seem to the writer to have been 
better rendered by the word "estates." "La Soci^tf is uniformly 
translated "the society." Doubtless Professor Ashley would 
justify this by the consideration that in the first section of the essay, 
Turgot refers to the inhabitants of "a country." but he is not dis- 
cussing any particular country, either real or imaginary; he seems 
rather to be discussing the evolution of capital, labor, and land 
ownership in society as a whole; so that it would seem to conform 
more to usage to omit the dellnite article, "Economic under- 
takings" is another phrase for which perhaps "business enterprises" 
would seem a more common equivalent. But as Professor /Vshley 
distinctly states that he has endeavored to produce "something like 
the efifect of Turgot's style; which is indeed inelegant, and some- 
times rugged, but yet direct and clear." these expressions may have 
been deliberately chosen with that end in view. 



HandwOrterbttch drr Slaatswisscnschaften. Zweiter Supplemcntband. 
Hcrausgcgeben von Dr. J. Conrad, Dr. L. Elster, Dr. W. Lexis. 
Dr. Ed. Lx)eninE, mil Register zum ersten und zweiter Supple- 
mcntband, bearbcitct von Dr. Paul Lippcrt. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer. 1897 — X, 1076 pp. 

The second supplementary volume of this valuable work shows 
some of the same peculiarities which were commented upon in 
rcvien-ing the first volume, in the number of this Review for 
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Februan% 1896. It was mentioned at that time that the articles in 
the first volume were on an average much longer than those of the 
six volumes of the original work. In the present volume they 
average still longer, there being only 79 articles, as against 106 
in the first supplement. Many of these are strictly supplementary 
to earlier articles, and, as it were, bring them down to date. This 
is true of the excellent article on Workingmen's Protective L^^ 
lation (Arbciterschut2gesetsgebuftg), on Strikes (ArbeitseinsteUungen), 
Trade Unions (Gciverkvereinsbewegung), and on the Currency 
Question {Wdhrungsfrage), It still remains remarkable, however, 
that nothing new should be found to be said on the subject of 
Railroads, although there is an article entitled "Kleinbahnen." 
And there are several articles which seem to belong to an historical 
encylopedia rather than to a work of the character of the present, 
and which, if they appear at all, would seem much more appropri- 
ate in one of the original volumes than in the supplement. In this 
class are found articles on the Gracchic movement in Rome, the 
Agrarian relations in antiquity, the Roman and Greek coloniza- 
tions, the Plebs, etc. The insertion of such articles may possibly 
indicate the difficulty of publishing at such frequent intervals large 
supplements of a thousand pages. We welcome, therefore, the 
announcement of the publishers, that they are about to issue an 
entirely new edition of the whole work, in seven volumes. This 
probably means the condensation or elimination of considerable 
surplus matter, and the recasting of the rest. Even the type of 
the new edition is to be changed, and Roman instead of German 
text is to be used, doubtless to the gratification of persons who are 
unfamiliar with German or who suffer from weak eves. It must 
be as gratifying to the general public as it is to the publishers that 
such an extremely valuable work, prepared in the scientific spirit 
and on a lavish scale, should have met with a complete success. 
It is all the more gratifying to learn that the completion of the new 
edition is promised for 1900, and that the publishers are willing to 
take copies of the first edition in exchange for the volumes of the 

new edition, allowing 36 marks apiece for them. 

H. w. F. 
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COMMENT. 
I The Scope and Effect of the Anti-Trust Act; David Ames WeUs.\ 

T N 1799 and 1800 the English Parliament passed the notori-, 
■'■ ous "Combination Acts," By these laws, all combinations -I 
of laborers for the purpose of bettering their condition were I 
declared illegal, and stringent penalties were provided for any I 
violation ol this principle. The mere act of a few independent 1 
workmen in agreeing with one another that they would not 1 
accept less than a certain rate of wages was judicially treated J 

I as a "conspiracy against the whole world" and punished accord- I 
ingly. As late as 1834, some Dorsetshire laborers were trans-l 

I ported to Botany Bay for the mere act of forming a labor J 

I union, which had committed no act whatsoever that could bafl 

I construed as prejudicial to the public interest. 

We have been accustomed to cite these decisions as evi-J 

I dence of the arbitrary character of English law as passed byl 
an unreformed parliament and administered by reactionary 1 
judges. We have been accustomed to think, with somewhat 
Pharisaical self-satisfaction, that we never were as bad as Eng- 
land in these respects. Yet an act passed by Congress as 
recently as 1890 applies, in a somewhat different field, the 
principle of the Combination Laws of George the Third ; and the 
consequences of this act, as set forth in recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, are, it possible, yet more irra- 
tional than those of its English prototype. 

To understand the case properly it is necessary to go back 
a little into past railroad history. 
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Prior to 1870, railroad freight charges in this country were in 
a parlous state. Our roads nominally had a freight tariff; but 
they used it so rarely, that the charge made for their services 
was in practically all cases a matter of special bargain. In the 
investigation made by the Hepburn Committee a few years 
later, the general freight agent of the New York Central rail- 
road found it hard to name a single shipper who paid tariff rates 
for his goods. All this uncertainty was due to the irregular 
action of competition. The agents of the railroads, being 
charged with the duty of getting business by every possible 
means, made secret rebates and special barg^ns; knowing well 
that, unless they adopted these means to secure traffic, the busi- 
ness would go into the hands of their less scrupulous rivals. It 
was in the power of the worst managed and most short-sighted 
road to dictate the policy of all its competitors. 

To meet these evils the system of pooling was adopted. A 
pool really involved two distinct parts; the formation of a joint 
schedule of rates at competitive points; and a division of traffic 
in order to remove the temptation to violate the rate agreement. 
The latter may seem to have been an unnecessary provision; 
but at the time when it was first put into use it was quite indis- 
pensable. For no rate agreement at competitive points is ever 
kept with absolute strictness. Even if the principals intend to 
live up to it, their agents have a thousand different ways of 
attracting traffic by special concessions, and violating the spirit 
if not the letter of the agreement. Now if each road gets the 
benefit of the irregularities of its own agents, the officers of the 
other roads will suspect it of bad faith; but if each road is 
awarded a percentage of traffic based either on its facilities for 
handling such traffic, or on the amount of such traffic which it 
has handled in the months immediately preceding, the ground 
for such suspicion is removed. 

It was for this purpose that division of traffic was arranged; 
and it was fairly successful in accomplishing its object. The 
Chicago-Omaha pool was established in 1870; the Southern 
pool in the years 1872- 1874; the trunk line pool in 1877-79. In 
spite of occasional failures, the period of operation of these 
pools was one of great progress in systematizing railroad freight 
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charges. The irregularities and special bargains in 1886 were 
far less llian in 1869; and the legal authorities, judging pools 
by their effects on traffic management, began to regard them 
with increased favor. One has only to look back in a pamphlet 
like Judge Cooley's Popular and Legal I'tcn's of Traffic Pooling, 
published in 1884, to witness the growth of this sentiment. 
But in 1887 the Interstate Commerce Act made all divisions 
of traffic misdemeanors, and deprived the railroad managers of 
this means of buttressing their agreements. A period of great 
demoralization in rates ensued. Hardly was this over when 
the anti-trust act of 1890 was passed, which went a step farther 
back and prohibited the rate agreements themselves. It is this 
act on which the recent decisions against the Trans-Missouri 
Association and the Joint Traffic Association are directly based. 
What had these associations done? Had they fonned a pool 
or division of traffic in \HoIaiion of the Interstate Commerce 
Act? None whatever. Had they made an agreement to raise 
rates to an unreasonable figure? Far from it. In fact the 
Supreme Court, in pronouncing its verdict against the Joint 
Traffic Association for violation of the act of 1890, says that 
we may trust to the good sense of the managers to do, with- 
out an agreement, the things which tlie agreement itself is 
intended to promote. 

But surely, the reader will say, if the law prohibited an agree- 
ment for a useful end, this agreement must have contained 
some clauses and some penalties whose enforcement was 
against public policy. Not at all. The Trans-Missouri agree- 
ment simply provided that any road which abandoned the con- 
tract should not remain a member of the association. The 
trunk-line agreement did not even go as far as this; it simply 
provided that a schedule of rates jointly adopted as reasonable 
by a number of competing lines, should not be abandoned by 
the agents of one line without a resolution of the njanagers or 
directors of the road in question. It left each company abso- 
lutely free to do as it pleased, simply providing that a departure 
from the scheme of joint action should be signalized in a public 
and formal manner. It is this requirement of publicity and 
responsibility which is now declared illegal. It is a mis- 
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demeanor for the different roads to agree to do jointly a thing- 
which it is not only proper, but salutary for them all to do with- 
out such joint action. Matters have come to the pass which 
they reached in the case of the English laborers alluded to at 
the beginning of the article — ^when the joint action is in itself 
an offense against the law, no matter how innocent its means 
or how salutary its objects. 

It should be said in all fairness that the Supreme Court is not 
to blame for this conclusion. It is easy to read between the 
lines that they do not particularly approve of the consequences 
of their decision, but are forced by the language of the statute 
to make it what it is. It has been said that the best way to get rid 
of a bad law is to enforce it. Let us hope that such may be the 
result in the present instance. 

The trend of these laws and decisions is all the more remarka- 
ble when we consider the opposite character of the legal develop- 
ment of England during the same period. While we have been 
moving in a direction adverse to trade combinations, English 
law and English practice has come more and more to favor 
them. While our courts hold that the mere agreement to make 
reasonable rates is under existing statutes a misdemeanor, the 
English courts, as in the celebrated "Mogul Steamship Case," 
will allow the enforcement of such agreements by methods little 
short of conspiracy. In the case alluded to, several lines 
attempted to destroy the business of a company which insisted 
on keeping outside of the combination which the others had 
formed; and the English courts, recognizing such combination 
as legitimate and inevitable, were disposed to allow the members 
of the combination great freedom in making it uncomfortable for 
outsiders. The same difference between England and the 
United States is seen in the attitude of the courts toward com- 
binations of laborers. In England they are treated as j;frima 
fade legitimate; in America, they are treated as violations of the 
anti-trust act. In the former country every facility is offered 
for their development; in the latter, every obstacle is placed in 
its way. In fact, as has been already pointed out in these 
columns, this whole body of anti-trust legislation, which was 
intended to attack capitalists, has proved even more severely 
burdensome to such of the laborers as came in contact with it. 
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Mr, Wells, who died on the fifth of November at the age 
of seventy, occupied a position almost unique among economists. 
Most of those who have made a name for themselves in this 
science may be divided into two classes, those who have taken 
up the study as a pastime, and those who have taken it up 
as a profession. Many pioneers of the science, such as Turgot, 
Ricardo, Malthus, and James Mill, and some of their followers 
too. like John Stuart Mill and Henry C. Carey, not to speak 
of a few of our own contemporaries, may be put in the former 
class. They were men who were normally engaged in the 
activities of public office, business, or a profession, but who 
were able to think and write on economic subjects in the time 
saved from their regular callings or after their retirement. 
Most modern economists, however, fall in the professional class. 
They are usually teachers or government statisticians who make 
of economics their life work. 

With David A. Wells, political economy seems to have been 
neither a pastime nor a profession, but a necessity. He did not 
set out to be an economist, nor did the pursuits of his earlier 
life seem to point in that direction. Like Gen. Walker at a later 
period, he served his literary apprenticeship on the Springfield 
RfpHbiican. but his tastes seem to have run, in the main, to 
science. He soon entered the Lawrence Scientific School, 
and upon his gradu-ition in 1852 was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in this institution. For a dozen years he was known as 
the author of successful popular scientific works. It required 
the storm and stress of the Civil War, with its dark financial 
outlook, to force economic topics upon his attention, and it 
was at the comparatively mature age of ihirty-six that he 
published the article on "Our Burden and Our Strength." which 
at once changed his whole career. This treatise led President 
Lincoln to appoint him chairman of a special commission to con- 
sider the subject of raising, by taxation, the revenue necessary 
for the Govenmient. and this was the first of the series of steps 
by which he gradually progressed in his grasp of practical 
economic problems, and in f.ime as an economist. 
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His appointment as Special Commissioner of the Revenue in 
1866 brought him to the study of internal revenue taxation. 
In 1867 he was commissioned by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare a draft for the revision of the tariff, and this brought 
about a complete change in his views on this subject. Though 
by inheritance and education a strong protectionist, the inde- 
pendent study which he made of tariff problems brought about 
a complete change in his views and made him from that time 
on, until the end of his life, a pronounced and aggressive free- 
trader. As Chairman of the New York State Commission on 
Taxation, appointed in 1870, he was now brought to study the 
property tax and to take what was, at that time, the very radical 
view that our States ought to abandon all effort at taxing 
personal property. 

Though he filled many important positions in the business 
world after this time, he held no permanent political or academic 
office, but the many public problems which pressed for solution 
kept him in the front rank of economic authors, and his popular 
treatises on free-trade, on the currency, on the merchant marine, 
and other timely topics, gave him a well deserved reputation 
as a pamphleteer of originality and power. His more extended 
compositions, such as his work on Recent Economic Changes, 
published in 1889, and the articles on Taxation, published more 
recently in the Popular Science Monthly, showed him to possess 
an almost unequalled command of economic facts and a won- 
derful power of grasping their significance when interpreting the 
great movements of our day. His conclusions always seemed 
to rest upon the solid foundation of experience and observation. 
Though familiar with economic theory, he was not by nature 
a theorist. But he was a great interpreter of economic 
phenomena, whose loss will be sincerely felt by thinking men, 
whether they agree with his views or not, and whose place will 
not soon be filled. 
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THE COIN SHILLING OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 
I. 

SILVER plate was first rated in 1640, at five shillings per 
ounce sterling, .925 fine.' The English mint price for 
silver, after 1601, was 5s. 2d. per ounce, but it seems to have 
been believed in Massachusetts that it was still five shillings. 
Strange as this error appears, it is supported by an incidental 
statement of Hutchinson^ that he owned several shillings of the 
reign of Charles I, which weighed four pennyweights each. 
No mention of any such coins occurs in Ruding. but he says 
that, in 1631, "Many of [the money weights] which were in 
common use (although they were marked with the King's 
ensign) were too heavy, and others too light, so that men 
bought and received by one weight, and sold and delivered by 
another."* 

From the first year of the settlement rates were set at which 
commodities could be tendered in payment of taxes. In the 
following years the system of barter rates was extended to pri- 
vate transactions, so that there was a multiple currency, out of 
which that one thing was chosen, and became the money of 
account, which enabled a debtor to discharge his obligation 
with the least sacrifice. Hence arose a barter shiUing, by the 
side of which was placed, by the law of 1640. a coin shilling, or 
bullion shilling of silver, which contained 96/S8.8 grains,* while 
a shilling sterling was only 92.901/85.934 grains. 

In 1642 the Court ordered that ducatoons of three gilders 
should be current at six shillings, rix dollars of two and a half gil- 
ders and pieces of eight at five shillings." What ducatoons were, 
in 1642, we do not know. Sir Isaac Newton found them, in 
1703, if of Holland, worth 65.59 pence sterling, .937.5 fine; if of 
Flanders, 66.15 pence sterling. .943.75 fine.' The three gilder 

' Cel. Ret.. 194. ' Bfiit. Evg. Peii, Jan. 14. 176a. ' / JfuJi-g. 386. 

* Tli« fiisi number is ihe giois weishl. the tecond. the fine conteots. 

• See the Jfiicmrii Cz-Hrmiimg ilu Ctrrtnciit of tht Briliih PlaHlali^nn.\^^a. In 
Ibe OvfTtlfnt Traill : reprint ediied by C. J. Bullock, 1S97, who aiiiibuiei it ti> 
Douglus. 

*>J GttU. Mag.. 6. 
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pieces of Holland are not called ducatoons by him. They were 
worth 62.46 pence sterling, .916.66 fine. There was a gjeat 
number and variety of rix dollars. The one referred to in the 
Massachusetts law was probably the "Patagon leg dollar or rix 
dollar of Holland, or piece of 50 styvers" of Sir Isaac Newton's 
table. This was worth, in 1703, 52.28 pence sterling. It was 
then only .866.66 fine. If it had been .925 fine it would have 
been worth 4s. 7d. 2.8f. A rix dollar current in London, in 
1626, was worth, by weight and assay, 4s. 7d. 2f., but was cur- 
rent at two pence less, being mint charge and broker's commis- 
sion, and the piece of eight, worth by mint test 4s. 6d. if., was 
current there at two pence less, for the same reason.^ Of the 
three coins mentioned, the piece of eight was by far the most 
important for Massachusetts, being obtained already by trade 
with pirates and with Jamaica. It was also overrated relatively 
to the other two in the law of 1642, and therefore displaced 
them. Cotton found it to be 420 grains in weight, but of vary- 
ing fineness, .916.66 to .925. This coin being rated at five shil- 
lings, the shilling of Masachusetts was reduced to 84/77.7 
grains. In fact, however, all the pieces of eight in circulation 
were more or less clipped and, although Cotton found them up 
to sterling standard in 1626, others disputed it then, and later 
in the 17th century they fell below it.^ 

The presence of barter currency and of wampum by the side 
of silver, forced a constant exportation of the latter, or the clip- 
ping of such coins as remained. The barter currency was called 
"pay" or "country pay," which meant that it was the money 
of account. "Country pay became the general measure 
throughout the government." It was 30 or 40 per cent, below 
sterling in 1642.^ This barter shilling then would correspond 
to a silver shilling of 65.03/60.15 or 55.74/51.55. It constantly 
and steadily depreciated. "Silver in New England," said Cot- 
ton Mather, "is like the water of a swift running river; always 
coming and as fast going away."* The accepted explanation 
of this phenomenon was the balance of trade and the colonial 

' Cotton, Posthuma^ 296. 

* Sumner, The Spanish Dollar, Hist, Rev. July, 1898. 

' Hutchinson, /. c, ^ Trumbull in Am. Antiq, Soc„ 1884, 275. 
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relation. The facts just stated, however, show that a 125^ 
pennyweight dollar could barely remain in circulation. "By the 
middle of the 17th century, clipping was rampant in the West 
Indies, and light Spanish silver coins became the general stand- 
ard of value in the British possessions of the new world. .\s far 
as can be learned, Jamaica and New England took the lead in 
these proceedings." The current piece of eight was down to 
336 grains.' Inasmuch, however, as the barter shilling was 
constantly depreciating, and the silver coins were being clipped 
to keep pace with it, this "standard of value" hardly deserved 
the name. While the barter currency was the money of 
account, the money of ultimate reference for it was uncertain, 
depreciating, and indefinable. It was of foreign manufacture. 
It was not made with accuracy or regularity. It was rated in 
a traditional English denomination to which it did not fit. It 
was not rated at its sterling value, but arbitrarily, so that the 
definition of a colonial shilling was derived, not from a sterling 
shilling, but from it, and the relation to sterling was a deduction. 
It was being clipped all the time. 

The inconveniences of this complicated set of relations led to 
the project of establishing a mint at Boston. Probably, how- 
ever, the hope of preventing exportation by recoining was the 
more immediate motive. This hope was vain. Recotnage 
could have no effect on the forces which caused exportation, 
but it could render the English colonists independent of the 
errors of the Spanish mints. In an address of Massachusetts 
to the King. 1684. a passage was inserted to apologize for the 
establishment of the mint, which passage was stricken out on 
final revision. The excuses alleged were that they had no 
exports but bulky corn and fish, "and therefor, for some years, 
paper bills passed for payment of debts, which are very subject 
to be lost, rent, or counterfeit, and other inconveniences. 
There comes in a considerable quantity of light base Spanish 
money, whereby many people were cozened, and the Colony 
in danger of being undone thereby, which put us upon the pro- 
ject of melting it down and stamping such pieces as aforesaid to 
pass in payment of debts amongst ourselves." The Act for the 

' ChaJmert. Celetial CurrtntUi, 8. 
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mint, as first drawn, also contained a preamble which was 
omitted on revision: "Forasmuch as the new order about money 
is not well resented by the people, and full of difficulties, and 
unlikely to take effect, in regard no persons are found willing 
to try and stamp the same."^ The reference here is to 
some order about money which is not in the record. It appears 
to mean that they intended at first to reduce the coins to bars 
which should be stamped. The first ordinance for the mint 
provided that the coins should be flat and square.^ 

A Committee of the General Court was appointed, in 1652, to 
" appoint the mint house." They reported that it should be 
16 feet square and 10 feet high ; that the Colony should provide 
the plant, that a man should be impressed to build the house, 
and that he should be authorized to impress help." In order 
to prevent washing and clipping, the law provided that each 
coin should have a double ring and "Massachusetts" on the 
margin, and a tree in the center, on one side, and New England 
and the year of Our Lord, on the other, a picture being drawn 
on the margin of the page to elucidate the enactment.'* The 
provisions of the mint law are confused and contradictory, in 
fact they are unintelligible without information of a supple- 
mentary agreement between the Committee and Hull, the 
mint-master, which is not incorporated in the law," Crosby* 

' Httltj Diary, 3 Am. Antiq. Sk., 3S3 ; i Huichinson. 164. 

* \\\iia% fCoini of British PoisesiiamJ says Ihat silver " planchels" were in 
circulation before 1651, which bore on one side " N. E." and on the olhet XII, 
for Iwelve pence. They are depicted in Crosby. Stickney (1 Eisix Tnif., 99) 
says: "Shillings have lately appeared dated 1650: these, if not the vrork of 
modern ailisls. must * * * have been paderns struck in England. They are of 
superior workmanship 10 those adopted in r6s2. and might have been rejected 
on account of the expense attending their execution. That experiments were 
made with a view to copper coinage is evident, as I have one of M as snchu setts, 
dated 165Z, of pure copper, presenting no appearance of being a couriieifeii, 
and is the only one thai 1 ever saw." [?] 

'^Am. Atilif. Sac.. aS6. 

• IV. 1. Col. Rtc. 104. An attempt has been made (1. 3 f/ist. Mag., 197) to 
show that the two rings and the tree were occult symbols, based on Old Testa- 
ment texts, the significance of which to Puritans was : " God protecting New 
England," and "Independence." 

' It is approved but not rehearsed. IV, I. Ccl. /tfc., llS. 
' Early Cnns ef Amirica, 34. 
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gives a heliotype reproduction of the manuscript law. It is a 
slovenly scrawl, mth erasures, superposed corrections, inter- 
lineations, and amendments, resulting in one case in an illegible 
biur at a material point. The mint-master was "for value to 
stamp three [erased and two substituted] pence in a shilling of 
lesser value than the present English coin." The upper House 
at first allowed for mint charge 18 pence in 20 shillings; this 
the Deputies reduced to one shilling, and so the law provided, 
as it was passed. It further pro\Hded that for silver brought 
in by anyone "the mint-master shall deliver him the Hke weight 
in current money, viz: every shilling to weigh three penny troy 
weight and lesser pieces proportionably. deducting allowance 
for coinage as before expressed." It was strictly enjoined that 
the coins should be of sterling alloy. 

It is impossible to reconcile these prescriptions with eachi 
other. .According to the usual slipshod colonial method 1 
doing business, no fair copy having been made, inconsistencies 
which resulted from amendments stand in the document unad- 
justed, ."Vnalysis and comparison lead to the following conclu- 
sions. They supposed, as we have seen above, that the English 
mint price for silver was five shillings per ounce; i. e. 96 grains 
sterling for a shilling. They meant to make a shiUing equal 
to nine pence sterling on that supposition, i. c. 72 grains or 3 
pennyweights, Hull and his partner, Sanderson, would not 
agree to the reduced allowance for mint charge. The Com- : 
mittec consented to raise it to 15 pence per 20 shillings, and to 
allow one penny per oz, for wastage. Inasmuch as 20 of thai 
proposed shillings would weigh just 3 ounces, this carried thel 
total mint allowance up to [8 pence per 20 shillings again. The 
Committee consented to this very reluctantly, and until the nextl 
session only, expressing the hope that the mint-master would! 
find that he could afford to lake less. He was to reduce alll 
stiver to standard, and to coin it, at the uniform price agreed on, 
for the Committee urge that "there is Ukelihood of several 
kinds of work in which he is to be employed where there is no 
refining and so less labor." 

Specimens of the coins which have been tested weighed 61, 
65, 67, 70, and 72 grains. An assay at the mint of the United 
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States showed fineness .926.' Cuts of the coins are given in 3 
Am. Antiq. Soc. Milling was not introduced in England until 
1660.* No evidence has been found that it ever was introduced 
in Massachusetts. Consequently filing or clipping cannot be 
detected, and as the coins were all subject to it, very few perfect 
specimens exist. The deficiency of weight in those just men- 
tioned is no proof that they were not of full weight when issued. 
On the contrary, the one which shows the maximum weight no 
doubt shows the normal weight. It is true that the coins are 
said to have passed abroad at three-fourths of sterling," and 
that a Board of English Commissioners, in 1655, stated that the 
metallic value of New England coins was 25 per cent, below 
sterling of the same denomination,* also that one of the com- 
plaints made, about :66i, against Massachusetts, was for 
recoining English coin at a reduction of one-fourth;' but 
Randolph, in 1676, said that the New England shilling weighed 
three pennyweights and was worth 9J4 [9-3] pence sterling," 
and a Report of the English Mint, in 1684, stated that the alloy 
of the coin was correct and that it was 22j/^ per cent, below the 
English shilling.^ The intention was to put the New England 
standard 25 per cent, below the Enghsh, supposing that the 
latter was 96 grains for a shilling. In fact it was 92.9 grains, 
so that a shilling of 72 grains was 77.5 per cent, of it. There 
remains no doubt then, that the pine tree shilling, as it came 
from the mint, weighed 72 grains, .925 fine, pure contents 66.6 
grains. Those prescriptions in the mint law which are incon- 
sistent with this are the ones which must be sacrificed. The 
mint selling price, and the basis of the silver currency (the pine 
tree rate), was 6s. 8d. per oz. The metallic par of exchange 
with sterling was 129 for lOO, To get these coins, however, 
the individual who brought silver to the mint must pay 18 pence 
per 20s., that is 5.4 grains of standard silver per shilling, or y^ 
per cent, for mint charges; the cost to him, therefor, of a ^2 
grain shilling was 77.4 grains of silver, or the mint buying price 

' I Eitex last., laj : a ditto, too, 9o6. * 3 Ruding, 7, * Felt. 3a. 

• 13th Sef. Hilt. Mil. Canm.. App., Pi. II. 94, 
' Ca/. Slatt Pps. Cshm., lb6l-S, 26, 

• HuUkintim Ppi.. 480, ' 3 Amer. Antiq. Sae., 30a. 
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was 6s. 2.41 8d. per oz. The heavy mint charge depressed 
prices in the coins, and the law (probably in vain) prohibited 
the circulation of any other except English, which, however, 
could not legally be exported from England. No one would 
take bullion to the mint unless a 72 grain coin would buy as 
much as 77.4 grains of bullion in the market. The latter 
amount was therefore the effective shilling in the market.' It 
was also forbidden, in 1654, to export silver to a greater amount 
than 20 shillings, by one person, at one time, for personal 
expenses, the penalty being confiscation of all visible estate, 
one-third to the informer.' 

The amount of silver coined in the first years of the mint was 
large.' The coins spread all over the northern colonies, yet 
they never were the current ordinary money of account even in 
the towns; far less in the country. The Chisholm accounts of 
Harvard College, kept in detail from 1650 to 1659, show few 
payments in silver,* The coins were all dated 1652 as long as 
the mint lasted. The mint house was on land owned by Hull, 
but which was to be transferred to the Colony at a valuation 
upon the expiration of his contract." 

The charter of Massachusetts Bay did not contain a grant 
of the power to coin, and there was some fear, after the Restora- 
tion, of the consequences of assuming it. The power to coin 
was granted in the letters patent of Virginia.' and this shows, 
although the power was not granted in the second charter, that 
power to coin was not considered inconsistent with the colonial 
relation. The Colonies paid httle heed to the charters when 
those documents would have limited them in the exercise of 
power, although they insisted strenuously on the restrictions to 
which, in the charters, the Crown had pledged itself in dealing 
with them, but the Sovereign had really no reason to object to 
the mint, except on account of the prestige of coining as a 
sovereign prerogative. It was one of the greatest mistakes in 

' It Is noieworthj that lhi« li jusi ten pence ileTlin^. 

' It wu. u Ibis lime, not allowed lo cipori piecioui meiala fiom England, 
The piohlbllion, except as to Engllab cola, was revoked in 1663 (1 Rudlng. It). 
' I HutchlnBon, ^%. * 1 Weedeo, 191. * Drake, Bottom, 339. 

Ca/. St»tt Ppt. aUn., 1606, 33. 
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the colonial policy of England that a colonial mint was not 
allowed. The demands of the King^s Commissioners in 1665 
are all in the interest of ci\'il liberty and the rights of the 
oppressed, except their demand for the abolition of the mint.* 
The people of Massachusetts Bay had shown a spirit of disre- 
gard of their relation to the mother country, and had far 
exceeded their powers as a chartered corporation. The mint 
was regarded as an overt act of usurpation, more important as 
a proof of temper and purpose than in itself. A legend of prob- 
ably only poetic value narrates that Sir Thos. Temple, apologiz- 
ing for New England, told the King that the pine tree was the 
royal oak, whereat the King laughed.* Temple narrated 
"merrily" the story of his interview with the King, whatever 
it was." The Colony, in 1678, begged the King's indulgence 
for the mint and asked him to prescribe such impress for the 
coins as he pleased. The complaints of the mint during the 
first thirty years do not refer so much to its constitutionality 
as to the standard of its work. In the King^s letters to the 
Colony, 1679 and 1680, he does not mention it. If the coins 
had been made in accordance wth the English mint ordinances, 
and if, after the Restoration, the King's effigy had been put on 
them, it appears that other objections would have been regarded 
as trivial.* When it became desirable for the Crown to vacate 
the charter, in view of the political system which had been 
created under it, contrary to its purport, the mint was a welcome 
addition to the specifications by which the legal proceedings 
could be supported. 

When the mint was established, the rating of the piece of 
eight was, as we have seen, five shillings. The maximum 
weight of the coin fresh from the mint was 420 grains, assumed 
to be of sterling alloy. The same rating was repeated in 1655. 
At that rating there was an advantage in taking the piece of 
eight to the mint to be recoined, under the new law for the 
provincial mint, for the mint charge on 420 grains ^vas 31^ 

* IV. 2. Col, Rec.^ 213. 

* The King was in the oak Sept. 6, 1652, and the mint law was passed Oct. 26 
(3 Am» AnHq, Soc.^ 293, Ed. note). 

* z Jfaifu Hist. So€,^ 398. * i Hutchinson, 165. 
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grains or 5J4 pence colonial. The full piece of eight would 
therefore produce at the mint 5s, 4d. 3f. colonial. A lighter one, 
if it would pass at five shillings colonial, would not offer so much 
advantage. The point of indifference or equality was when the 
piece of eight weighed 389.18 grains of sterling alloy. Below 
that weight, if it would pass at five shillings, there would be a 
loss in having it recoined. The circulation of light clipped 
coins must have been stopped after the mint was established, 
probably by the hearty cooperation of the pubJic with the policy 
under which the mint was set up, for othenvise there would 
have been no large recoinage in competition with the cUpped 
coinage. The mint law therefore raised the coin shilling from 
what it had been under the clipped coins to 72/66.6 grains. 

The mint charge was noi abolished in England until 1666,' 
It was a preventive of exportation from America while it lasted, 
and assisted, by so much, the people of Massachusetts, in what 
they were trying to do. The more a man must lose on his 
piece of eight to make it effective in the English market, the 
more he was willing to lose to make it effective in the American 
market before exporting it. There was a constant tendency to 
bring into the circulation at five shillings each those pieces of 
eight which were just below the point at which there was neither 
gain nor loss in recoinage, that is, just at and below sixteen 
pennyweights. Such were by far the greatest number of the 
best to be met with. The heavier pieces were culled for export. 
After the first enthusiasm in favor of the Massachusetts coin 
had passed away, the motive of interest had its way unchecked 
to realize this tendency. "In sundry of our colonies were 
enacted laws against passing of light pieces of eight. These 
laws not being put into execution, heax'y and light pieces of 
eight passed promiscuously, and. as it always happens, a bad 
currency drove away the good currency. Heavy pieces of eight 
were shipped ofT. This current money growing daily lighter, 
a difference was made between heavy money which became 
merchandize, and light money, in which they paid their debts. 
gradually"[during the latter half of the century] from 10, 15, 

> 1 Ruding. 12. 
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20, to 25 per cent. . . . This was another and continued 
course of cheating their creditors and employers at home."^ 

A committee of the General Court was appointed, in 1660, 
to try to get from the mint-master a payment for the privilege 
he enjoyed, under a threat to contract with somebody else,* 
This committee reported that the gains of the minters were £62 
on every £1,000. The total mint charge was £75 on £ 1,00a 
The wages of the minters are evidently here counted into their 
"gains." The committee asked Hull to pay to the Ccrfony 
one-twentieth of £62 per £1,000. He refused, probably because 
he saw no reason to surrender the advantage of a natural 
monopoly, but he offered a single gift of £10. This the com- 
mittee refused, but the General Court, more thrifty and less 
haughty, ordered them to take it. Hull made a great fortune 
for the time,* probably not altogether from the mint. Any 
man who understood the mysteries of coinage, money and bul- 
lion brokerage, and assaying, had a greater chance of gain than 
any other person in the Colonies who had to seek it by industrial 
effort. The democratic state was as much seduced by the 
"seigniorage" to be won from coining as any medieval prince 
ever was. It did not desire to abolish the excessive mint 
charge. The following year it repeated the attempt to get a 
share of it. It was hoped, at least, that rent might be obtained 
for the house and plant, but the attempt failed.* 

Two-penny pieces were added to the coins in 1662. For the 
first year £50 in these pieces were to be struck for every £100 
coined, and for the six years following, £20 for every £100.*^ 
Silver was quoted in 1665 at 6s. 8d. per oz., and gold at £5 
per oz.® The ratio would be 15.13 to i, if account should be 
taken of the difference in fineness of the two medals (gold 
.916.66), but disregarding this, as the colonists seem always to 
have done, the ratio was 15 to i, and gold was at two and a half 
silver pence per grain, silver being the money. 

* Overstone Tract of 1740. ' IV. i. Col, Rec, 434 ; 3^/w. Aniiq, Soc,, 291. 

' I Hutchinson, 165. Probably he is the merchant referred to bj Hutchinson 
CBost. Evg, Post, Jan. 4, 1762) as having died possessed of a fortune of ;f 30,000. 

* IV. 2. Col, Rec, 13. » IHd,, 51 ; see II. 2. Mass, Hist, Soc, Coll., 274. 

* X Weeden, 316. 
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The abolition of the mint charge in England, in 1666. altered 
the conditions of the New England bullion market so that a 
less unfavorable rate of exchange was necessary to take silver 
away. If we may make use of Sir Robert Cotton's statement 
of 1626, about the loss of value on a piece of eight in London, 
to assume that the cost of freight, insurance, mini charge.' and 
brokerage at this time would be two pence sterling per piece 
of eight sent from Massachusetts, then the effective shilling in 
London for such a shipper would be 96.34 grains. As we have 
seen above, the effective shilling in Massachusetts was 77.4 
grains. The exchange rate between the two would be 125 
colonial for 100 sterling. If then the mint charge in England 
was abolished and the effective shilling sterling for an American 
shipper of pieces of eight fell to 9333 grains, the rale would be 
I20j4 colonial for 100 sterling. Consequently exportation 
would increase, and the amount of metal taken to the Boston 
mint would diminish. We may believe that this effect made 
the mint men more amenable, for. in 1667, they agreed to pay 
£40 within six months, and after that £10 per annum, for seven 
years, the contract being renewed for that period.^ 

The law against the exportation of coin was renewed in 
1669, which is a proof that exportation was going on at a rate 
to renew the agitation against it. Until 1670 the Colony 
enjoyed prosperity under free trade.' Then attempts began to 
be made to enforce the Navigation Acts, and twenty years of 
strife with the Crown followed, producing hard times. These 
circumstances led to numerous projects about the currency. It 
was provided, in 1670, that specific contracts for coin or mer- 
chandize should be discharged according to their terms.* 

A proposition was first made in 1669 to repeal the law which 
forbade the circulation of all foreign coin except English, and 
to make pieces of eight of sterling alloy current at six shillings 
each.' It was not until 1672, however, that this action was 

' The mint cluige was two ihlllings pet pound, which would be iW pence on 
■ piece of eight of 430 gtiin*. CM course Ihc asiumpiion here made 1( not true 
10 ibc fads, which we have no meatis of ucertaintng. It is only made in ordef 
to (bow the effect of abolishing the mint chaige. 

• IV. J. Cel, S«., 3J3, 347 ; 3 Am<r. Antif. SM., agj. ' i Hulchinloii, 169. 
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taken. It was forced by the change in the adjustment with the 
English market. The preamble recites that "pieces of eight 
are of more value to carry out of the country than they will 
yield to mint into our coin." Therefore, it was ordered that all 
such pieces which were of full weight and good silver, "that is 
six shillings of New England money of Mexico, Seville and 
Pillar" should pass for six shillings, provided that they were 
stamped "NE." at the mint, to certify that they were of due 
weight and alloy. The mint charge for stamping was to be 
four pence on 20 shillings, one penny to the minter and three 
to the public treasury.^ Pieces of eight which would equal six 
New England shillings would weigh 432 grains. No such 
pieces ever existed. Accordingly, later in the session, "foras- 
much as few or no pieces of eight are of that weight," it was 
enacted that any pieces of eight should be stamped their weight, 
and should pass at the rate of 6s. 8d. per oz. Worn pieces 
stamped with NE and figures are to be seen in collections.* 

The charge for stamping was 1/60 of a grain per grain. A 
full weight dollar (420 grains) would therefore net the owner, 
when stamped, 5s. S^^d.; if minted, 5s. 4^d. Any piece of 
eight could be stamped with its New England value, and be so 
rendered current, for 1% per cent, of its value. It could be 
minted for 73^ per cent, of its value. Evidently none would be 
taken to the mint. Stamped pieces plus the stamp expense 
made 73.2 grains the effective shilling instead of 77.4 grains. 
The new metallic par with sterling was 126.9. Crosby* does 
not believe that any pieces of eight ever were stamped under 
this law. He would refer the specimens seen in the collections 
to the period just before the mint was founded. The calcula- 
tion just made shows that he must be in error. It shows a 
motive which would be sure to cause coins to be stamped. A 
Peruvian piece of eight of 1652 has been described,* which is 
stamped. It was found in a buried hoard with other coins of 
which the latest date was 1688. This law of 1672 overthrew 
the mint. We hear more and more complaints that it does not 
or cannot work. Some have supposed that Andros stopped it. 

» IV. 2. CoL Rec, 533. > 3 Am. Antiq. Soc, 296. 

• Early Coins of America, 81. * 2 Essex Inst,, 254. 
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Crosby thinks that the contract was not renewed in 1675. 
When we find that the laws and conditions would cause a com- 
parative loss to anyone who brought silver to the mint, we may 
be sure that we have found the correct explanation of hs 
stoppage. 

The contract of Hull and Sanderson expired in 1675. A com- 
mittee was appointed to treat with anybody for a new period, 
but the same men made a new contract for seven years more. 
The mint charge was reduced to fifteen pence per 20 shillings, 
and the contractors were to pay £20 per annum for their privi- 
lege. They bought the mint house.' The lowered mint charge 
was equal to 1/16 of a grain per grain, or 654 per cent. On a 
420 grain dollar this would be 2tY^ grains, and such a coin 
would produce at the mint 5s. 5%d. New Eng. The buying 
mint price was 6s. 3.28d. per oz. and the cost of a shilling (72 
grains) was 76.5 grains. A stamped price of eight, however, 
would still pass current as before, and its cost was, as above, 
73.2 grains per shilling of 72 grains. This combination, with- 
out bringing any metaJ to the mint more than before, ensured 
export or chpping of the New England shillings and importa- 
tion of base or clipped dollars. Very little attention was paid 
to the fineness of the Spanish coins, which now became uncer- 
tain. Especially the Peruvian dollars were a cause of fraud and 
annoyance. We must also not lose sight of the barter currency 
which constantly tended to degrade the coin. At the time 
which we have now reached, a conventional difference of one- 
third was recognized between money and "pay," in the pay- 
ment of taxes, thai is, one-third off barter rates gave money 
rates. This, however, in private transactions meant "pay as 
money." It was necessary to substract twenty-five per cent, 
more to get coin rates.- If a minister's salary was f lOO, he was 
paid in grain which could have been bought in the market for 
£50 in silver. Randolph reported, in 1676, that there was a 
reasonable supply of silver in Massachusetts, but little gold.* 

Various projects were brought forward in 1678 to prevent the 
exportation of metal and to cause it to be brought to the mint, 

' J Am. Aittij. Soe.. 39;. • Judd. lUdliy. BIO. 

• J/mlcUmstH Pfj., 498. 
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testifying to the points in which contemporary experience was 
unsatisfactory. One proposition was to make the shilling nine 
or twelve grains lighter; another was to make the mint free.^ 
If the shilling had been dropped ten grains, the mint charge on 
62 grains, at the existing rate, would have been 3% grains, 
making the effective shilling 65% grains. Six such shillings 
would be 395 >^ grains; or, the effect would be the same as 
making a i6j4 pennyweight dollar current for six shillings with- 
out stamp. Must we not suspect that pieces of eight of this 
description, or lighter, were becoming current, by the toleration 
of the market, for six shillings, without stamp, and that the first 
proposition was an attempt to offset them by a shilling which 
could bear the existing mint charge yet not cost more than 
they? 

The Deputies tried, in 1679, to put the piece of eight at six 
shillings without stamp. The Council refused.* In the follow- 
ing year the agitation for a free mint was renewed.' In a peti- 
tion to this end it is said that the loss at the mint is 6j^ per cent., 
and that there is no gain by coinage, for "a Spanish cross is as 
good as a New England pine." Those who can hoard or 
export have "something more than the mint will yield." These 
statements from their experience ratify the deductions we have 
made as to the necessary effect of the existing laws and facts. 
The inference in favor of a free mint was the only sound conclu- 
sion, but it does not seem to have met with general acceptance. 
Hull said that the coins were exported because they were too 
heavy. He favored lowering the shilling twelve grains. A 
good piece of eight would then, he said, be worth 7 or 7J^ 
pence more. The calculation shows that by a "good piece" 
he meant one of 420 grains. He thought that this measure 
would keep the dollars in New England. He proposed to 
divide the loss on debts of more than six months standing 
between debtor and creditor, and to throw it on the creditor for 
more recent ones. 

' 3 Amer, Antiq. Soc,^ 299. 

' Cy. I Weeden, 326. A Frenchman who was arrested at Boston, in 1679, had 
in his possession tools for clipping and clippings of Massachusetts coin (Drake, 
Boston, 437, n.). See Dankers & Sluyter, 340, 378. 

' Crosby, 109. 
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Andros tried to have the mint allowed and he did obtain per- 
mission to rate foreign coins.' 

Pieces of eight were rated, in 1682. at 6s. 8d. per oz., if of 
sterling standard,' the object being, once more, "to keep money 
in the countr>-." This was the year in which the current con- 
tract with Hull and Sanderson ended. This law left the mint 
and the stamp out of view, and we hear no more about them. 
The first proposition was that dollars should go at their weight 
in New England coin, and this was afterwards explained to 
mean at 6s. 8d. per oz.' A full piece of eight (420 grains), of 
sterling alloy, would be worth at this rate 5s. lod., not six shil- 
lings; otherwise staled, if 420 grains were six shillings, silver 
was at 6s. io.28d. per oz. The law of 1682 would have estab- 
lished a standard by weight, not by tale, 72 grains being a shil- 
ling, but no effect of the law can be discovered, partly no doubt 
because of the inconvenience, and partly because current pieces 
of eight of 420 grains or less had probably become current 
money of account for silver debts at six shillings, so that this 
law would have enhanced debts. 

The officers of the English mint, in their report of 1684 on 
the New England coins, said that the mint charge was one-third 
greater than had ever been allowed in England.' They found 
the New England coins 22^^ per cent, below sterling of the 
same denomination, and recommended that, if the mint was 
allowed to continue, if should be compelled to coin sterling 
coins. They added that pence, half-pence, and farthings might 
be made of tin and supplied to the Colonies to the profit of the 
royal treasury. An almost identical report was made on Sir 



■ Chalmer*, PoUt. Annali. i,%\. 440. 
> Whltmote, Col. Lauii. aga, a, 194. 
'The s 



' V. Cal. Xtt., S7) ; s«c Crosby. 85. 



seigniorage in England, after 1601, was as. p«r pound of sllvet. except 
(luring ihe teign of James I, nbcn li wu it. 6d. (i Rudlng, 90,) Sir Robert 
Cation {PeilkHma. iSj). in iba6. siJd thai it was 4*' per pound weight of silver. 
In England, white abroad (Holland) it was onlr it. His tlatement requires 
explanations which we do not possets. Two shillingt and lii pence sierling 
per ponnd weight would be J.ias pence New England per 01. The New 
England charge was at first 6 pence N.E.. afterwards 5 pence, pet 01. Lowndes 
{Sitvtr Coini, IS?) tpeahi of a mini charge, in 169J. o( is. 4}jd. pet pound 
wel^l of (ilrer as then existing In England. 
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Wm. Phipps's petition to the new government, and under the 
new charter, in 1692, for the grant to Massachusetts of the privi- 
lege of coining.^ 

The reasons alleged by Pres. Dudley and the Council, in 
1686 (although the true reasons were their own pecuniary 
interest), for permitting Blackwell's bank to be established, were 
the decay of trade and especially the exportation of silver and 
the scarcity of money. Hence they argued that a bank was 
necessary to "provide a currency."^ 

When Dunton left Boston, 1686, he carried out £400 in silver 
in his trunk without apparent fear or concealment.* Randolph 
wrote, 1688, "Some would have all pieces of eight, tho of 15 
pennyweights, go at six shillings New England, others at 17 
[pennyweights], but they stand at 17^. Our money goes all 
away." This shows that there were dollars in circulation which 
were as light as fifteen pennyweights, and also some which were 
as heavy as seventeen, but that the standard was dollars of 
seventeen and a half. In the Proclamations given by Ruding, 
rating foreign coins for circulation in Ireland, during the last 
third of the 17th century, the piece of eight is always stated as 
17 pennyweights. Queen Anne's Proclamation of 1704 fixed 
the dollar of 1734 pennyweights at six shillings as the standard, 
which caused great complaint in the Colonies, because it was 
said that scarcely one could be met with in the circulation which 
weighed over 17. It is of the first importance to observe that 
the piece of eight had now become, in Massachusetts as else- 
where, the standard coin, rated at six shillings, and that even 
if it weighed 173^ pennyweights, the shilling had fallen to 
70/64.75 grains.* It is one of the enigmas of the history that 
the Colonists treated this rate and 6s. 8d. per ounce as equiva- 
lent. The metallic par of the 70 grain shilling with sterling 
was 132.71. It cannot be doubted that pieces of eight of 17 
pennyweights were the best actually current at six shillings, that 
is, the silver shilling of account was, before 1690, not better than 
68/62.9 grains; par with sterling silver coins 136.6. 

^ Cal. Treas, Pps., Ed. Redington, 214. ' Felt, 46. 

^ JUtUrs from New Eng.^ 303. 

* Wait Winthrop, 1699, speaks of the '* difference between New England 
money and the current coin here" [Boston] (IV. 8. Mass, Hist, Soc. Coll,^ 569). 
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A fierce law against clipping, filing, and rounding was passed 
in 1692, proving the activity of these operations. No undipped 
New England coins could circulate under the circumstances 
just described. Such coin was to circulate "at the rate it was 
stamped for," that is, if it had been coined originally as a shil- 
ling, it was to be a shilling; if as a sixpence, a sixpence. A piece 
of eight of 17 pennyweights was to be six shillings; that is, the 
law accepted and recognized the usage of the market, and puts 
it beyond a doubt what that usage was. Tliis law was dis- 
allowed by the English authorities, because the penalties in it 
for clipping, etc., were not the same as those for the same officers 
in English law. Such was the interpretation put upon the 
provision that the laws of the Colony must conform to those 
of England.' The law, so far as concerned the rating of the 
piece of eight, was reenacted and approved in 1697.^ The 
shilling under it was 68/62.9. This Act is one of the most 
important in the history. It set a definition, at last, by weight, 
for Massachusetts, of a shilling in the piece of eight; uncer- 
tanity remaining, nevertheless, as to the fineness, which was 
assumed to be sterling. It took up and made lawful a state of 
things which had existed, in all probability, by the custom of 
the market, since 16S5. This law and this definition of a shil- 
ling were the point of departure for the following period (1690- 
1736), during which clipping of silver and over-issues of paper 
produced infiation and confusion. As we shall see below, a 
concurrence of facts and legislation brought this definition once 
more into validity, as the standard of reference, and it remained 
such from 1737 through the rest of the colonial period. "Good 
and lawful money of this Province," wrote Gov. Belcher to the 
Lords of Trade, in 1739, "is seventeen pennyweights for six 
shillings."* 

The law of 1697 had other important consequences, partly 
political. The home authorities having allowed it to stand, 
the Attorney General* advised them that they were estopped 
from making any regulations in regard to colonial currencies 
inconsistent with it. Therefore, when discussing the policy to 

< A tlmiUr decision, t /'/kr. Call. Rn.. 418. * 1 Prgv. Law). 70, S96. 

* IV. 7. Mail. tan. Stc. Ctl., 39S. ' Chilmeis, CumnHu, 14. 
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be adopted in the Proclamation of 1704, they considered that 
they were not free to introduce the sterling standard, which 
otherwise they would have done.* This exaggerated scruple, 
and the ridiculously wrong-headed policy to which it led, 
especially when compared with the reason for disallowing the 
law of 1692, illustrate well the faults of the colonial administra- 
tion. It could not have cost more effort to persuade Massa- 
chusetts to revise her law of 1697 than to accept the prescrip- 
tions of the Proclamation, which she never did! In fact the 
English authorities did violate the law of 1697, ^^^ ^^ey raised 
the standard to six shillings for seventeen and a half penny- 
weights. For reasons which will appear below, the sterling 
standard, with due provision for outstanding contracts, would 
have been clear and simple, and would have had far better 
chances of success than the measure which was adopted. 

The law against the exportation of silver was renewed, in 
1697, for three years,* and energetic efforts were made to 
enforce it, but it did not put a stop to complaints of the 
scarcity of money.' In 1699 the pieces of eight in Rhode 
Island were clipped down to 13 or 14 pennyweights.* There 
was a proposition, in 1 700-1, to rate gold at 3 pence per g^ain 
and silver at 7s. per oz. It failed. It would have introduced 
a gold currency (17.3 to i), unless, as probably would have 
happened, the piece of eight, current at 6s., had run down to 
15 pennyweights, i. e., silver at 8s. per oz. (15.137 to i). In 
1703, the penalty for clipping or counterfeiting the Queen's 
coin was made death; for the same abuse of any coin current 
in the Colony, the pillory, ear-cropping, and flogging. The 
state of the coinage was so bad that, in 1704, a committee was 
appointed to report "what expedients they think will best 
remedy and reform the ill state of the coin." Inasmuch as they 
never reported, it appears that they could find none. 

William G. Sumner. 

Yale University. 



* S Pemt and Logan Carresp,^ 248. • i Prov. Laws, 306. 

^. 8. Mas*. Hist. Soc. Coll., 569. 
te's Edprint Laws 1636-1705, p. 45. 
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THE most critical reader, who ts at the same time fair, will 
not deny to these volumes, by Mr. and Mrs. Webb, the 
honest tribute which disting^iished achievement merits. The 
unconcealetl conviction that society will be exploited as long as 
the "three rents" are left in private hands, may excite no end 
of incredulity. The fertile and ingenious use of analogy in 
much of the reasoning may give rise to many suspicions; the 
practically exclusive appeal to English experience may be 
thought far too narrow to warrant the prophesies in the stirring 
and illuminating chapter on Trade Unionism and Democracy. 
In spite of the admirable quali locations of the difficulties inherent 
in applying the doctrine of the living wage, even the most 
sympathetic reader will be dazed at the thought of applying it 
on a scale that comports with the author's ideal of labor relation- 
ships in a world-market. The whole work is nevertheless so 
strong in original research, so rich in suggestion, so complete 
in the general unity of its conception, that it could bear lightly 
far graver defects. There are few aspects even of economic 
theory which will not gain from the ordered and ample results 
that are here gathered. As for the entire significance of labor 
associations, with the momentous practical questions raised by 
them, no one has thus far wrought a service that is at all 
comparable in accuracy and in solidity. 

The scope and spirit of the work make it alike necessary to 
the employer, the trade unionist and the student. Both for 
instruction and reproof, it brings lo each what he needs most 
to know. The average successful American employer is likely 
enough to admit that trade unions are "all right if they would 
only keep to their proper business." This means usually that 
ihey may do anything except imeriere with his own absolute 
control of the business. TTie Union may organize mutual 
benefit associations, they may hire a hall and improve their 

' Induitrial Dtmacraty. By SJdnej anil Be&lrice Webb. London. Ne*r York 
and Bombar : Longniaiii, Green & Co. 1^9; — 1 voli. 8*0, pp. xxU, 9)9. 
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minds. All this is worthy of approval, but that the Union 
should at any point disturb his own exclusive direction of the 
business-wages and conditions, appears to most employers an 
intolerable impertinence. If the proof of this attitude were not 
so overwhelming, one would have said that the employers must 
long since have learned that the terrible stress of competition, 
against which they contend, is no whit less severe upon the 
employed. The employer has at last learned his lesson about 
competition. He knows better than those who write books 
that it must be brought under some form of control, but how 
slow he has been to apply this conclusion to the labor market. 
He sees clearly that his own successful combination may be, to 
the last degree, unpleasant to other employers, and yet he 
expects labor to combine in ways that shall not be in the least 
unpleasant to him. The competition of other employers drives 
him to his wit's end, why should it be thought possible for labor 
combinations to become really effective in their own defence 
without putting upon the employer the same stress and annoy- 
ance which the industrial struggle has everywhere come to 
imply. 

It is the high merit of the authors that they put their evidence 
in such shape that no open-minded employer can escape the 
conclusion, that Trade Unions are justified upon precisely the 
same grounds that tariffs, trusts, and English "alliances" are 
justified, or if "abuses" are to be considered, who will maintain 
that those of labor associations are more to be deprecated than 
the ugly record of so many capitalistic combinations in the 
United States? 

All this is very elemental and long familiar to every student. 
What Mr. and Mrs. Webb have done, that is by no means so 
familiar, is to analyze and unify the evidence of Trade Union 
history and purpose so that those of every class (employer, 
trade unionist and student) may judge fairly and intelligently 
the whole movement with which the book deals. The trade 
union would have been crippled in its infancy had it taken the 
employers' advice to cultivate merely the mutual benefit features. 
To ignore its primary function as a fighting institution is to 
misconceive the very reason for its existence. 
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As long as the comforting fiction held good that the interests 
of employer and employed were one, one not only in a large 
and genera! way, but inevitably one in definite, practical and 
immediate details, it was of course possible to press these Bastiat 
consequences upon the unions. The sore experience of the 
earlier unions taught the laborer the truth about the economic 
harmonies long before the economist or business man learned 
it. The points at which these interests diverge and come into 
conflict were long felt by labor before the learned made the 
proper theoretic modifications. The Trade Union veteran, 
George Howell, speaking straight from his experience before 
he had read a word of Long or Thornton, let no occasion pass 
on which he could discredit the wage-fund theory. Mr. Mill, 
noticing some of these speeches by Howell, wrote him that he 
was unconvinced, but should like to talk with him. It is this 
kind of experience born of long buffeting that gets an authority 
of its own. Men like Howeli learned earlier than the econo- 
mists that the identity of interests theory was quite inadequate 
to express the actual relations between an employer and his 
men. 

Every economic copy-book now insists upon the limits to the 
"common-interest" theory, though the consequences of these 
limitations have been less boldly drawn. The points of real 
confitct in interest, between employer and employed, are per- 
petually shifting, but wherever they exist there is legitimate 
ground for organized resistance. The chief embarrassment 
in framing any theory of relations between employer and 
employed, or of special remedies like arbitration, is that the 
area of divergence in interest is forever changing. It not only 
differs from place to place, it differs even more, when we com- 
pare different standards of living and intelligence among the 
employed. During the agitation for eight hours for factory 
women in Illinois years ago, a large employer was heard to say, 
"My hands will take what I give them, and work as long as 
I can make them. Neither the State nor any body of cranks 
shall interfere with my rights." Here the relationship was 
conceived as one of absolute and uncompromising mastership, 
in which the best contract the employer could make with bis 
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hands is final and unalterable. If, then, we were to measure 
from a conception like this, we should find that the conflict of 
interests steadily enlarged with every rise of intelligence and 
capacity in the wage-earner. It is only because the employer 
and the state continually modify the contract relation that we 
cannot say, without qualification, the conflict of interests is 
necessarily extending. 

There is, however, little ground for dispute that if labor has 
the right to organize, it has the right to make the organization 
effective. To do this, it must be alert to contest every advan- 
tage it has won. If intelligent, the organization will know 
when to yield, as scores of English productive cooperative 
bodies have learned to take losses as well as gains. But what 
would have happened if the unions had acted upon the advice 
of the employer; if they had assumed practically that there was 
no divergence of interest between them; that the employer's 
private advantage was one and the same with the advantage 
of the employed! The evidence in these volumes will convince 
most readers that the loss would be as great to general busi- 
ness as it would be to the wage-earners themselves. The real 
ends of combination would have been defeated quite as 
effectually, if the laborers had listened to the well-meant counsel 
about the needs of thrift and self-improvement. These are well, 
but they are not grounds on which trade unions would have 
made their fight. 

The criticism which would make the gathering of burial and 

other funds a central object is the direct undoing of the union. 

With innumerable friendly societies, insurance in its various 

forms is the controling motive. The Trade Union came into 

existence and still persists for the purpose of protecting its 

members from certain specific dangers. Its procedure may be 

clumsy or blinded by passion. It may interpret ill the danger 

which is thought to threaten its corporate life. The union 

may blunder in its tactics against a hostile competition, as has 

^en true of countless trusts and corporations. The Trade 

Lion is there however, to defend itself according to its own 

dligence and fcnxe against those aspects of competition which 

* 1 •• .r«»^ to endanger its standard of living. In this, it 
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differs in no way from the well-to-do sections of the community. 
The difficulties under which the unions labored in their earlier 
history made inevitable many of their most serious mistakes: — 
Uke that of opposing outright the new machinery. 

The instinct was nevertheless right and sound that those 
working adjacent to each other in a common craft must defend 
the conditions under which their wages were paid. It is this 
strife over the "standard rate"; — the strife to maintain it and 
make it keep pace with the general rise of social conditions, 
which throws light at every point, even upon those trade 
union positions which have been well nigh universally con- 
demned. We see why apprentices have been restricted in one 
trade and in another not; why piece-work is opposed by one 
union and insisted upon by another; why one union is hot for 
eight hours and another lukewarm or even hostile; most of 
the easy generalizations from unfriendly critics fare ill in this 
ample record of experience. Let us select from among the 
most frequent of these generalizations two which concern 
apprentices and opposition to machinery. As regards appren- 
tices, however unfair or unwise restriction may be. it is expect- 
ing much of a struggling union, when it has a general average 
of its own members out of employment, to ask that it shall welcome 
the uncontrolled entrance of young competitors. It is com- 
monly said that the unions are very stupid about this, inasmuch 
as they assume the existence of a certain quantum of work 
which will be lessened if new workers are admitted.' If large 
or long-run interests only are taken into account, the unions 

' II would be a veiy prelly bit of economic speculation 10 compare the " goniuf 
for recovcTj" from false theories among trade unionists with that of the econ- 
omists or leading politicians. One need not go back lo iosiances like that of 
the Metcamile Theory, but lake an illustratioD from the reigning policy of 
domlnaol oations, Hk« England. The whole Iheoiy that "trade follows (he 
flag"; that markets must be opened and kept open by active miUtaiy force. 
Uinmes as gtoasly as the xaotl undiiciplined trade union that there is a fixed 
quantum of trade which must b« fought for and maintained at the sword's point. 
The trade union says, " If we don'i gel this work, some other fellow will." The 
English, in the teeth of their free trade policy, say " If we don't get this market 
JD East Africa, the Germans will, and if the Germans gel it we shall be so much 
the poorer." Instead of Spencer's main contention about the effects ol Indus- 
tTlalism, w« now have the sinister fact ibai interaational trade is coming to be the 
1 bnedei of wars and of the poaderous pTepittiion for wars. 
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are clearly perverse in their contention. But it happens that 
large and long-run interests are very rarely considered in that 
part of the world's business which is under sharp competition. 
No one more than able business men are moved by what are 
relatively short-run motives; — ^available profits for six months 
or a year. The reason given is practically convincing. They 
cannot control conditions far beyond them. The more imme- 
diate interests can be controlled and by this fact their activities 
are largely determined. 

This is also the procedure of the unions regarding the restric- 
tion of apprentices. It is part of the effort to lessen competi- 
tion at those points where it is felt that something may be 
accomplished. The failures in this (as with efforts among 
employers) are far more frequent than the successes. But the 
effort, under the impulse of immediate exigencies, is in no sense 
peculiar to the unions. The writer once heard from a large 
employer, "Yes, the union is doing at bottom what my own 
corporation is doing, but two wrongs don't make a right." It 
seemed fair to ask him upon what grounds or upon what view 
of human nature he was justified in demanding more of the 
unions than of those who conducted his own organization. No 
intelligent defender of the unions would seek to shield them fur- 
ther than to insist that the fight to maintain their standard is 
a struggle to check competition that is in its nature precisely 
the same as that in which the employer is engaged. Really 
to understand this, makes it possible to be fair toward labor 
organizations. Their manners in the struggle are likely to be 
offensive. Their methods are sometimes brutal, and but seldom 
do they command the power to state their case with the skill 
and suavity which becomes second nature to a corporation 
lawyer. 

No phase of the long conflict brings out so vividly the real 
motive at the heart of the labor question as that of the use and 
control of machinery. The opposition of the unions to the 
introduction of machinery is a sorry record. It began in sheer 
savagery and violence, passing slowly into sullen acceptance 
of the inevitable. It is the story of men fighting desperately 
and mistakenly for what they thought to be a threatened liveli- 
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hood. They have to a large degree left these errors behind, 
although the fight over the question of "applied invention" is 
by no means at an end. There are few trade unions that have 
not learned enough to admit that the introduction of machinery 
cannot be stopped and ought not to be stopped. There are 
fewer unions still that do not (if they have the power) contest 
the manner of its introduction. 

"Let it come, but in such way that we can get some share 
in the new invention," is the almost invariable attitude of unions 
at the present time. One answer is made to them, "You get 
your advantage in cheaper commodities." This is beyond dis- 
pute, but, as before, it deals with a far-off, general result, which 
acts on the imagination of the Trade Union as little as the dis- 
tant result affects the tariff man, the business finn or corpora- 
tion. No one who watches at close range the introduction of 
machinery (as in the boot and shoe industry or the printing 
trade) will doubt that the very existence of unions is imperilled 
unless some organized effort is made on the part of the men to 
influence the manner of its introduction. The history of our 
own Typographical Union furnishes sufficient proof of this. 
Where the unions are strong they can do much to determine 
the conditions under which the new machine is introduced. 
"We can at least soften the blow," as a printer has expressed 
it. It often happens that a young, vigorous and intelligent 
laborer is selected by the employer to lest the new invention; 
to see what its capacity is. After this is known, the effort is 
made by the employer to adjust the speed and the wage so that 
the gain may be at once and entirely his own. That the con- 
sumers, most of whom are workmen, would gain in the larger 
and cheaper product, is almost certain. What excuse then for 
the unions is their attempt to control even the manner of its 
introduction? Their opposition results in delays, innumerable 
practical difficulties and doubtless in a lessened and costlier 
product. The debacle of trade unionism at the Carnegie Works 
in Pittsburg leaves the management free to apply instantly each 
new invention. There is no higgling with labor committees, 
no slowing up. or foolish attempt to make the machine work 
less than its capacity allows. The new science is applied swiftly 
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and effectively with the sure result upon the market of an ever 
huger and cheaper product. 

This ideal of laissez faire seems justified so far as the success- 
ful employer of character and great ability is concerned. Given 
an industry that has acquired the "momentum of prosperity" ; an 
industry directed with such mastery as now characterizes the 
Carnegie Works, and it may be maintained that both the more 
vigorous and intelligent worker as well as the consumer will be 
the gainer, if the friction of trade unionism is excluded. So far 
indeed as we imagine any ideal of industrial superiority or any 
ideal of fair competition, the organized resistance of labor may 
be regretted. To the extent, however, that the actual scram- 
ble in the market is taken into account, the sharp and con- 
scienceless employer and, what is perhaps economically worse, 
the weak employer, so far labor organizations are justified on 
the same grounds as other industrial organizations. It is only 
necessary to understand it and to see it as an organized 
activity along lines and with aims that are so exactly the same 
as those that distinguish a large part of all competitive busi- 
ness, that the trade union restriction of competition appears as 
one kind of restriction and certainly not the worst kind. It is 
only when this necessity of defending their standard rate is 
seen, that one can be quite fair to the long record of mistakes 
in trying to limit apprentices and oppose machinery. The 
authors furnish plenty of evidence that these mistakes grow 
fewer about in proportion to the age and experience of the 
unions. 

No question of keener interest can be raised than that which 
is implied by the entire change of attitude toward machinery 
at the point where the wage-earners see that they get the direct 
and immediate good of it. 

No facts in the development of industry have such signifi- 
cance for the ideal toward which our authors look as the facts 
concerning this fight over the machine. The change often 
forces a complete revision of the wage scale. Not always, yet 
not seldom, it adds to the nervous strain of the worker by the 
increased intensity of the pace set. None would deny that 
¥here this last is the case, extra compensation is due. If we 
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except employers of great intelligence and fairness, if we take 
the general average of business in which competition is sharp, 
it continually happens that the new process involves the drop- 
ping out of one or more men in the labor group, leaving tile 
compensation of the others upon the old wage-level. If unre- 
sisted, this would constantly occur in intensely competitive 
industries with the ordinary hard-pressed employer. Can it 
be expected that no struggle should show itself over an issue 
of this nature? Are men likely to be satisfied with the reply, 
that the result will bye and bye increase their real wages and 
eventually set more laborers to work? If their organization 
were not then and there imperilled, the men might perhaps 
accept the explanation, but the very organ through which they 
make their fight for the standard rate is threatened. The oppo- 
sition therefore becomes so fierce as to justify to some extent the 
popular impression that the trade unions are opposed outright 
to the new machine. Fortunately in such industrial democracy 
as has thus far been won, we have testimony upon this point. 
It is a witness that touches the heart of Mr. and Mrs. Webb's 
main contention, that the race must leam to manage its own 
business: that democracy must apply to life as a whole, not 
merely to religion and politics, but to wealth-making and dis- 
tributing. The ideal is less wild than at first appears, as the 
town meeting method is by no means to prevail. There is in 
this ideal no hope for the Referendum. This was the ideal of 
the unions in their green estate between 1834-70. Since then 
the power of the general secretary grows apace, until finally "the 
use of the Initiative and the Referendum has been tacitly given 
up in all complicated issues and gradually limited to a few 
special questions or particular questions." 

"If, therefore, democracy means that everything which con- 
cerns all should be decided by all," and that each citizen should 
enjoy an equal and identical share in the Government Trade 
Union, history indicates clearly and inevitably the result. 
Government by such contrivances as Rotation of Office, the 
Mass Meeting, the Referendum and Initiative or the Delegate 
restricted by the imperative mandate leads straight eitlier to 
ioefficiency and di&intcrgratioo or to the uncontrolled domi- 
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nance of a personal dictator or an expert bureaucracy, (36 p., 
vol I.) Finally the authors look to a "differentiation between 
the functions of the three indispensable classes of citizen 
electors, chosen representatives and expert civil servants." 

Whether this ideal of democracy, taken, one would guess, a 
little too narrowly from English experience, is to prevail or 
not, will not here be contested. It is more desirable to see what 
influences are at work to train the demos for whatever form 
of increased democratic control is inevitably before us. 

The most concrete illustrations of this struggle is that which 
concerns mechanical invention as it is applied to industry. 
Fairly disciplined labor does not any longer merely fight the 
machine. There is fortunately very definite proof upon this 
point; that the opposition is not primarily against the machine 
is shown in the experience of the vast cooperative businesses 
in England and in the Socialist bakeries of Belgium. It cannot 
yet be said that the traditional fears of labor displacement 
are altogether overcome, as several instances in recent English 
experience show. If pains are taken however, to study the 
situation so far as to make the adjustment cautiously and with 
fair regard to the interests of the whole body of workers, it 
may be said that none are more ready for the latest and best 
machinery. M. Anseele, the able manager of the Gent 
cooperative says, that the bakers have already learned their 
lesson. "They are quick to vote out a bread kneader (petrin) 
that is a little out of date." The writer saw a few weeks since 
in a Brussell's bakery, very recent machinery at work and was 
told by working^en that they could not afford anything but 
the best and most expensive machines, "otherwise we could not 
succeed as we do, with the three shifts of eight hours and get 
our minimum wage of five francs."* 

1 The writer has visited, during the last four months, nine of the largest 
cooperation businesses in England and Belgium. £ver3rwhere one finds the 
newest and most costly machinery. There are still traces of opposition to its 
purchase and use, but more and more a hearty recognition that the swiftest and 
most effective invention upon the market is a necessity. There is, however, a 
general insistence that it shall be introduced so that the working group shall get 
the least immediate hurt. **We have," as a Kittering Boat Manager said, '*to study 
the situation with a good deal of care, so that the advantages maybe kept among 
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Here experience had rapidly taught them that a certain 
amount of pro<luct must be turned out as a condition of an 
assured wage, at least a franc more than was paid in average pri- 
vate bakeries. They had learned that eight hours were imprac- 
ticable unless the output was great enough and good enough 
to warrant it. Compare this splendid result of industrial 
democracy with the long fight of the New England shoemakers 
against the lasting machines. It was everywhere said "the 
union is opposed to machinery." In Brockton, Mass., one 
lasting company not only furnished machines, but trained and 
sent the man to work the machines. This meant the destruc- 
tion of the union as well as rapid turning off of a large propor- 
tion of the men. 

Several employers were frank to admit that the men were 
justified in their resistance. This illustration is, though extreme, 
a perfectly fair one in showing the effort of the average hard 
pressed employer to get his new mechanism to work in such a 
way as to secure every immediate advantage to himself, although 
the immediate advantage of many of his workmen may suffer. 

That there is the source of endless friction here is plain. 
Except in the too frequent tyranny of the striker toward non- 
union labor, nowhere does one see the labor organization in a 
more sinister light than in this attitude toward machinery. 
English unions are still justly charged with constant attempts 
to lessen deliberately the full capacity of the machine. The 
evil is as real for labor in the long run as it is for the employer 
and the purchasing public. It is therefore the more important 
to account for an effort so persistent as this apparent opposi- 
tion of organized labor to the new applications of science to 
industry. On its material side this opposition contains the gist 
of the social question. 

The most powerful argument for a genuine industrial 
democracy centers about this fact. Capitalism has come to be 
mechanism; mechanism controlled for personal profit. It 

onr ivoTkeit, uid ifaif, wc ue upon the whole able to do." The only lo*unce of 
opposition wat (bar in which (ho inrrodaclion appoarcd to necessitate the drop- 
ing oot of three men. Evotywheie llie tesilnoa)' was the sime. " Wc can teach 
ptadlcall; all our wotlceis that tbeh intorciis aic advanced by ihe uac ol neweat 
Lnveniiona, lo that ihcir ate as ready (of It aa the maoagei*." 
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becomes ever costlier and more complex. There is a very real 
sense in which it is increasingly "social," — ^a sense therefore in 
which private control and ownership may appear more and more 
to conflict in la grande industrie with the common welfare. 
Nor is it possible to argue this out merely upon economic 
grounds. If the spread of education and a wider diffusion of 
democratic sentiment make masses of workmen feel a conflict 
between their interests and the private, profit-making control 
of machinery, this sentiment then becomes as hard a fact as any 
other which the situation offers. For illustration, we no longer 
need to turn to any theoretic view of social equality. The 
steady pressure to socialize the machine appears on national 
and municipal areas the world over. It is peculiar to no form 
of government. It is as strong in democratic Switzerland and 
New Zealand as it is in a bureaucratic camp like Germany. 
With more accuracy still, we may measure this pressure in the 
most signal instance of industrial democracy in the illustration 
just given: — ^productive cooperation as now seen in England 
and Belgium.* It will be remembered that one of the authors 
of the present volumes, Mrs. Webb, then Beatrice Potter, wrote 
a few years since an admirable book upon cooperation in which 
the trade union, municipal and cooperative movements were 
shown to be parts of a common social activity; all three making 
for the same goal of a democratized industrial and political life. 
Greater completeness would be reached if the national impulse 
were added, yet it is within the English and Belgian coopera- 
tion that the clearest and most direct light is thrown upon the 
special question here at issue. These cooperators are now 
producing on a scale large enough and various enough to show 
how the question of machinery is to be considered after it has 
been taken from the private employer and put to group uses 
with employers' profits wholly eliminated. 

Now, whatever may be thought of the comparative merits of 
cooperation and competitive industry, it is likely to be conceded 

* France is oftenest spoken of as first in productive cooperative enterprises. 
It has not there been, however, a workingmen's movement, but a patronal 
movement in which employers of extraordinary capacity have initiated and 
controlled the business from above. 
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that here is an advantage for cooperation of capital importance. 
Even if one claimed that the private control of machinery is more 
efficient so long as it can be worked without too great friction 
from the side of the workmen, it is apparent that a great advance 
has been made where the workmen are so related to the machine 
that ihey can see their own interests furthered. The more 
democratic method places labor at a point where it quickly 
learns its lesson. This surely is an economic fact. In indus- 
tries where trade unions are to continue and where new appli- 
ances involve an aheralion in the wage scale, it may prove, from 
the social point of view, of growing importance to remove the 
friction by democratizing the process. The commonest com- 
plaint to-day among English employers is that the workmen 
will not allow the machine to do lis full work; that therefore 
the English are handicapped in competing with America and 
Germany, where unions are relatively weak. 

It \vas formerly felt that this difficulty was only temporary, 
and would pass away with the increase of education and 
experience among the workmen. Education and e.Nperience 
have demonstrably wrought one change. The unions have 
come to see that machinery is the most powerful factor in the 
increase of wealth and, in the long run, of their own wealth. 
On the other hand, education and experience have probably 
increased their determination to resist alt claims on the part of 
the employer to put in machinery solely as his own interest 
dictates. If one can trust the signs of the socialistic spirit 
in the nation, in the city, in cooperation and in trade unions, 
this determination on ihe part of labor to secure its immediate 
part of the advantage of new mechanism is everywhere increas- 
ing and is likely to increase. In industries and conditions where 
it is found impossible to secure this advantage, the effort for 
some compensating good, like lessened working time, is cer- 
tain to be made. It has been admitted that any defense of 
trade unions upon this point would be exceedingly ditScult if 
strictly industrial issues alone were taken into account. On 
the "areas of realized industrial democracy." cooperation, there 
is incontestable proof that a motive not strictly economic enters 
powerfully into the activities of that great movement. 
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In scores of factories and hundreds of stores, one reads ''Each 
for All and All for Each" or some corresponding sentiment. 
In spite of every charge against the "dividend huxtering*' of 
distributive cooperation, these claims of brotherhood in busi- 
ness are by no means all humbug. They represent a very real 
and telling force in the whole cooperative activity of England 
and Belgium. In nothing does this better instinct more appear 
than in the attempt of the union to safeguard its weaker mem- 
bers; to act, not from the personal but from the group point 
of view. It is upon the whole the older and weaker that are 
first struck by changes introduced by inventions. The question 
was put in a large number of cooperative shops: ''What is the 
effect upon the older workers of the newest machinery ?"^ 
Invariably the answer was, "It is all the time more difficult to 
employ any except young and vigorous men and women." A 
product both larger and cheaper would necessarily result from 
such a policy relentlessly carried out. Large private employers 
often sacrifice much to find work for those that are thrown off 
the machine. But in these cooperative establishments, it is 
distinctly the policy to adopt the enlightened trade union view; 
carefully to study the situation with the object of distributing 
the advantage which the new invention will bring among the 
workers in the whole shop. This is accurately the position of 
trade unions wholly apart from cooperation. It is understood 
that instant business interests may perhaps suffer. It is seen 
that the most alert and vigorous may have to sacrifice some 
possible gains. If the maximum of wealth-creation is taken 
as the final object, this slowing up is a weakness. 

No one can, however, follow the democratic sentiment in 
industry without observing that a principle which must be 
defined in terms of welfare rather than of material wealth is 
getting wider and wider acceptance. Sir William Windier has 
said of Australia: 

"The critics are right, we have blundered badly with our 
^tatentnanaged railways, but meantime it is forgotten that we 

•'e come to act on a principle that is not simply business. We 

Q;oing to learn to use the great engines of traffic for the 

\ and not allow it to be controlled for any other end. In 
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spite of all our defeats, the people will not go back to private 
management, and I have come to believe that the instinct is 
a right one." 

It is obvious that this principle will be attended with grave 
and constant dangers. It will suffer in its evolution many 
humiliations. It will inexorably demand, in its application, 
first-rate business ability of the type that one sees growing in 
England among private employers of highest rank. 

Mr, Livesey of the South Metropolitan Gas Works has con- 
vinced his directors that the workmen must have their repre- 
sentatives upon the board of management. Some of the larg- 
est London printers, and papers of the magnitude of the Daily 
Telegraph, work cordially with the unions in applying new 
machines so that the advantages may go at once to the labor 
union as well as to the employer. Mr. Drummond, the former 
secretary of the union, says that this is not only true in letter, 
but in spirit. "They are coming to see that it is the only wise 
policy from every point of view," He adds, "This new attitude 
on the part of the employer is not humbug, but a genuine and 
inteihgent recognition of a more democratic sentiment in 
business." 

Are these democratizing tendencies to go on until the dream 
of our authors is realized? Is the remedy "to extend the con- 
ception of the common rule from the trade to the whole com- 
munity, and by prescribing a national minimum, absolutely to 
prevent any industry being carried on under conditions detri- 
mental to the public welfare?" This is not a question of sani- 
tation even in its widest sense, but of wages, "the poUcy of the 
national minimum will have to be applied to wages," Nothing 
in this splendid contribution stirs more frequent misgivings than 
its confidence in the "legal enactment." Criticism would have 
here its most inviting chances against this work. A passion 
for logical completeness makes the appeal to the state neces- 
sary because the voluntary methods are so palpably weak to 
deal with a certain degree of labor inefficiency and with 
"parasitic trades," 

However sturdy one's faith may be in "legal enactment," it 
is almost too obvious that the limits to such compulsion are 
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sharp and severe. The appeal to sanitary legislation as justi- 
fying by analogy the extension of the enactment into the 
market must excite doubts, if for no other reason than the 
lack of evidence. We know the brave record of eight-hour 
achievement along voluntary lines. We are assured that if 
the result is good when won freely, it will be as good when 
forced on by law. Yet, it could not have been won volun- 
tarily unless certain habits of thinking and acting had already 
grown strong enough to make the victory possible. What 
effect will legal enforcement have upon laborers that may be 
destitute of such habits? 

Already there are troublesome indications in England that 
the energetic eight-hour laborer will often take jobs when his 
work is done. Is this, as has actually been proposed, to be 
stopped by law? The kind of human nature we happen just 
now to deal with is not likely to abide such legislation. These 
are but hints of the difficulties certain to rise if law is carried 
to extremes. 

The noble end of a consistently democratized life, religious, 
political and economic, we must learn, with our authors, to accept 
because it is as inevitable as it is desirable. They have shown 
with convincing skill how powerfully the trade union history 
bears upon the slow fulfilment of this ideal. In spite of the 
eloquent plea for liberty and development of individual faculty 
(Vol. ii, 847), the open-minded reader cannot free himself from 
the suspicion that the goal of a more tolerable social life will be 
reached the sooner, if less emphasis were laid upon the com- 
pulsory and mechanical elements in the remedial process. 

This suspicion will, however, not detract from the quick sense 
of indebtedness which the volumes inspire. 

John Graham Brooks. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



DOMINION POLITICS IN 1898. 

THE attitude of the Conservative majority in the Senate 
towards the measures of the Liberal Government; the 
sweeping changes made in the franchise laws; the establishment 
of an exclusively British preferential tariff; the adoption of the 
Plebiscite in connection with the prohibition question; and the 
reform of the postal laws, serve to make the 1898 session of the 
Dominion Parliament interesting to students of Canadian poli- 
tics. It was more interesting than any session for ten or fifteen 
years past; for in 1S98, the Liberal Government sought to 
embody in legislation several of the pledges of the Ottawa 
programme of 1893, on which the Liberals were returned to 
power at the General Election in 1896. To follow the proceed- 
ings of the recent session at Ottawa, it is necessary to remember 
that, while the election of 1896 and the subsequent by-elections 
have given the Liberals a majority of nearly forty in the House 
of Commons, they are in a minority in the Senate. Not more 
than twenty-five of the eighty-one members of the Senate are 
supporters of the Laurier Government, All the other Senators 
were appointed by Conservative Governments; most of them 
between 1878 and 1896, during which period the Conservatives 
were continuously in possession of the Administration. 

I. — ^The Senate and the Yukon Railway Bill. 

In 1898. as in 1897. the Senate asserted itself chiefly in con- 
nection with railway legislation. In 1897, it refused its 
sanction to a scheme for extending the Intercolonial Railway 
from Levis to Montreal, because of the terms made by the 
Government with the Grand Trunk and Drummond County 
Railway Companies, whose lines were to form part of the 
extension of the Government railway. In 1898, it refused its 
sanction to the Stickine and Teslin Railway bill, and thereby 
prevented the Government from carrj'ing into effect its scheme 
for opening out the British Yukon countr>'. 
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The plan of the Government with respect to the Yukon 
Railway was made public only a few days before the assembling 
of Parliament on the 3d of February. It was given out by 
the Government through its principal newspaper organ in 
Toronto, and was put forward, not in a sober and matter of 
fact way, but rather as an enterprise might be advertised by 
a group of company promoters. The scheme was to establish 
a railway, river and lake communication between the coast of 
British Columbia and Dawson City. The railway was to begin 
at Glenora or Telegraph Creek, on the Stickine River, and 
was to run a distance of about 150 miles to the head of Teslin 
Lake, from which point Dawson City was to be reached by 
means of the Hootalinqua, the Lewes, and the Yukon rivers. 
The line was to be of narrow gauge. The concessions for its 
construction were to be in favour of Messrs. Mackenzie and 
Mann, contractors well known in connection with street-car 
and railway undertakings in Canada. 

From the first the Laurier Government has adopted the 
policy that the gold mining country of the Yukon must pay 
for its own government and its own development; that it must 
throw no charges on the rest of the Dominion of Canada. This 
policy is at the bottom of the system under which Yukon mining 
licenses are sold, and under which miners are compelled to pay 
royalties of ten per cent, into the Dominion Treasury. It was 
also to be embodied in the Yukon railway legislation. 

Instead of the Government, as heretofore, granting a cash 
bonus of so much a mile for the construction of the rail- 
way, it was to pay the contractors exclusively in land grants. 
They were to receive 25,000 acres of land in the Yukon 
mining country for every mile of railway built; and it was 
estimated that for the length between the Stickine River and 
Teslin Lake they would receive 3,750,000 acres, or an area of 
5,850 square miles. On these lands no taxation was to be paid, 
except such as might be levied by municipalities, and the mining 
royalties were to be at the rate of one per cent., as compared 
I ten per cent., the royalty on gold taken out of Government 

p ten years, the owners of the Stickine and Teslin Rail- 
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way were to be empowered to charge special rates for pas- 
sengers and freight. Moreover, they were to have for five 
years from September, 1898, a monopoly of railway communi- 
cation with Dawson City from the Pacific coast, and in the 
event of a railway being constructed from a port in British 
Columbia to the Stickine River, Messrs. Mann and Mackenzie 
were to be entitled to receive, in preference to any other person 
or company, during ten years from September, 1898, such aid 
or assistance in land or money as the Government might be 
authorized and might see fit to grant in aid of the line. These 
were the terms the Government made with the contractors, 
who in turn undertook to have the Stickine and Teslin Line 
ready and equipped for operation in September, 1898. 

Within two or three days after the meeting of Parliament, 
the Government submitted their scheme in detail to the House of 
Commons. They urged in its behalf that the proposed line 
afforded a practically all-Canadian route to the Yukon, and that 
the railway was necessary on commercial, humane, and political 
grounds. It was necessary on commerical grounds in order to 
secure the outfitting trade to the Canadian cities of Victoria and 
Vancouver; it was necessary on humane grounds, because of 
the tens of thousands of people who had gone or were going 
into the Yukon country, thousands of whom might be destitute 
at the end of the mining season of 1898: and it was also neces- 
sary for political purposes, to ensure the preservation of order 
in the mining country, and to prevent any attempts at setting 
aside the authority of the Canadian Government. From what 
quarters these attempts were to come was not specified, but 
much emphasis was laid by speakers in behalf of the Govern- 
ment on the likelihood that they might occur. 

Even before the opposition began its Parliamentary criti- 
cisms, Mr. Blair, the Minister of Railw-iys, who laid the scheme 
before the House of Commons, sought to explain away the large 
land grant. "I presume we may be asked," he said, "why did 
we give so many acres as 25,000? Why did you not give the 
contractors less? Well, 1 may frankly acknowledge that the 
reason was because they would not take less. We could not 
force them to take less. We bartered and negotiated it with 
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them. Members of the Government, sub-committees of the 
Government — ^sub-committees constituting pretty nearly the 
whole numerical strength of the Government — urged on Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Mann every conceivable argument in order to 
get them to reduce their terms, and we did get them down 
very much below, I can assure you, the demands they made, 
but we could not get them below 25,000 acres per mile; there- 
for did not." 

Later on in the long-drawn-out discussion, after the Opposi- 
tion had shown the weakness of the plea put forward by the 
Minister of Railways in view of the fact that Messrs. Mackenzie 
and Mann were the only persons asked to undertake the con- 
struction of the railway, the land grant was defended by Sir 
Richard Cartwright, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, on 
the ground that it was a gamble both for the Government and 
the contractors, but especially for the contractors. Other 
objections were taken to the scheme; but in both the House 
and the Senate, criticism was directed chiefly against the land 
grant, which* it was insisted, was extravagant in view of the 
known mineral wealth of the Yukon territory. 

In both Houses, the Government met the criticism of the 
Opposition in much the same way, by enlarging on the cost of 
constructing the railway, and by belittling the value of Yukon 
mining lands. At second reading stage in the House of Com- 
mons, the Opposition proposed an amendment characterising 
the conditions of the contract as indefensible, and setting forth 
that the House would cordially support "the grant of substantial 
assistance in aid of the immediate construction of a railway on 
the best available route, under such conditions and safe- 
guards as would prevent the creation of any railway or mining 
monopoly." The division in the House was on party lines, and 
the amendment was rejected by 119 votes to 65. 

After the defeat on second reading stage, the Conservatives 
in the House of Commons practically let the bill go without 
further opposition, and it was read a third time without a divi- 
sion, and sent to the Senate. In the Senate the grounds of 
opposition were the same as in the House of Commons. The 
defence of the scheme on the part of the Government was also 
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the same; but as the Conservatives are in an overwhelming 
majority in the Upper House, the bill was thrown out, and 
another was added to the growing list of measures which have 
come to grief in the Senate since the Laurier Government came 
into power in 1896. 

II. — The Reform of the Franchise Laws. 

The Constitution of the United States expressly sets out what 
shall be ^^e franchise on which members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be elected. The British North America Act of 
1867, the Constitution of the Dominion of Canada, contains no . 
similar provision. It leaves with the Dominion Parhament the I 
settlement of the franchise on which members of the House] 
of Commons shall be chosen. The clause dealing with tbM 
franchise, number 41 in the Act of Confederation, reads an 
follows: I 

"Until the Parliament of Canada otherwise provides, all lavivJ 
in force in the several provinces at the union relative to thel 
following matters, or any of them, namely, the qualifications . 
and disquaUfications of persons to be elected to or to sit or vote 
as members of the House of Assembly or Legislative Assembly 
in the several provinces, the voters at elections of such members, 
the oaths to be taken by voters, the returning officers, their 
powers and duties, the proceedings at elections, the periods 
during which elections may be continued, the trial of contro- 
verted elections and proceedings incident thereto, the vacating 
of seats of members and the execution of new writs, in case of 
seats vacated othenvise than by dissolution, shall respectively 
apply to elections of members to serve in the House of Com- 
mons for the same several provinces." 

From 1867 to 1S85 the Dominion Parliament passed no law 
dealing with the suffrage, and members of the House of 
Commons were consequently chosen on the franchises of the 
provinces from which they were elected. These provincial 
franchises held good at five Dominion general elections — 1867, 
1872. 1874, 1878 and 1882. The system, however, was never 
satisfactory to the Conservatives, who for years prior to the 
change of 1885 urged the adoption of a franchise for Domitiion 
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elections which should be uniform in all the provinces. They 
made six or seven attempts to get rid of the Provincial fran- 
chises, and at last in 1885 they carried a bill to that end. It 
was strenuously opposed by the Liberals, who spent six weeks 
in resisting the change, and upholding the franchise which 
had served during the first nineteen years of Confederation. 

The Act of 1885 established a franchise uniform in all the 
seven provinces, and with it went a measure providing for the 
preparation, revision, and printing of the electoral lists each 
year at the expense of the Dominion Government. The Act 
conferred the right to vote in respect of eight qualifications. 
They were (i) owners and occupiers; (2) persons in receipt of 
incomes or yearly earnings of at least $300 from some profes- 
sion, office, trade, or investment in Canada; (3) life annuitants 
of $100 a year; (4) farmers' sons living at home; (5) sons of 
owners of real property; (6) tenants of real property paying 
more than two dollars a month rental; (7) fishermen owning 
real property and boats, nets, fishing gear and tackle, or shares 
in a registered ship, to the actual value of at least $150; and (8) 
Indians in possession and occupation of distinct tracts of land in 
an Indian reserve the improvements on which were valued 
at $150. 

When the Act of 1885 was passed, it was intended that the 
electoral lists should be revised every year. The lists were to 
be prepared by clerks to the revising barristers, assisted by 
constables appointed for the work, and then gone over in open 
court by the revising barrister, as is the practice in England since 
1832. The first revision under the Act of 1885 took place in 
1886, when entirely new lists had to be prepared all over the 
Dominion. The revision cost the Government $416,000, and 
was so costly that there was not another revision until 1889. 
This time it cost $238,400, and it had to serve until 1891. when 
at an expense of $226,700 the third revision was made. From 
1891 until 1895 there was no revision. Early in 1895 the lists 
were again revised; this time at a cost of $243,500. When the 
general election of 1896 took place the lists were eighteen 
months old, and since then there has been no other revision. 
The by-elections between 1896 and 1898 all took place on lists 
which, as the months went by, were increasingly out of date. 
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It was a Conservative Government which established the 
tiniform Dominion franchise in 1885, and Conservative Qovem- 
ments were in power from that time until 1896. Yet 
enamoured as the Conservatives were of a uniform franchise, 
they did not dare ask Parliament to vote each year the money 
necessary for the revision of the lists. Instead of doing so, it 
became the practice of the Government to carry through Parlia- 
ment a short Act suspending the operation of the Act of 1885, 
and to revise the lists only when a general election was 
approaching. The Liberals opposed the change in 1885, and 
from then until 1896 they never ceased their opposition to the 
Franchise Act, and the registration system which it established. 

Throughout this period, they complained that the registration. 
.•ystem worked most disadvantageously for the political party in 
■Opposition at Ottawa. While they made hut few specific 
charges against the revising barristers, many of whom were 
county court judges, they complained that the preliminary work 
in the compilation of the electoral lists was in the hands of men 
who were partisans of the Government at Ottawa. These 
officers, it was insisted, put on the lists the names of Conserva- 
tives who were not duly qualified, and kept oflf the names of 
Liberals who were; and that to prevent many elections being 
determined not at the polls, but when the lists were compiled, 
Liberal members and Liberal candidates were compelled to 
spend large sums of money in watching their interests at the 
revision courts. Conser\'aiivc members and Conservative 
candidates, it was insisted, were not put to these large expenses; 
because so long as the Conservatives were in power at Ottawa, 
the interests of Conservative members and candidates were safe 
in the hands of the officials who compiled the lists for submission 
to the revising barristers. 

The Liberals further complained, and with good reason, that 
the revisions took place at such long intervals that the lists 
were much out of date, and that elections, by-elections 
especially, often took place on lists which did not afford an 
actual representation of the constituency. The names of men 
who had died, or had removed, were continued on the lists; 
while newcomers and young men who had come of age had to 
t years before they were entitled to exercise the franchise. 
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While the Conservative leaders to the last contended for a 
uniform franchise, and a franchise under the control of the 
Dominion Parliament, they could not ignore the question of 
cost. Nor could they ignore the generally unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the lists, owing to the failure of the Government to 
provide for their revision every year. In 1894, these disad- 
vantages of the system established in 1885 were admitted by 
Sir John Thompson, when he introduced a bill providing that 
the Provincial lists should be taken as the ground-work of the 
Dominion lists, but should be revised by barristers appointed 
as under the Franchise Law of 1885. Sir John Thompson in 
1894 stated that after an experience of eight or nine years the 
Government, of which he was Premier, had come to the con- 
clusion that it was not worth the effort to keep the divergences 
that existed between the two sets of franchises. Sir John 
Thompson's bill, however, did not get beyond first reading; and 
it was left to the Liberals to continue their .demand for a com- 
plete reform, and to bring about a return to the old system 
of provincial franchises for Dominion elections as soon as 
practicable after they were once more in a majority in the House 
of Commons. 

The new Franchise Act provided that the qualifications 
necessary to entitle any person to vote at a Dominion election 
shall be "those established by the laws of that Province as neces- 
sary to entitle such person to vote in the same part of the 
Province at provincial elections"; that the polling divisions 
shall be those established under the laws of the Province for 
the purposes of provincial elections; and that the voters' lists 
"shall be those prepared for the several polling divisions so 
established, and which on the sixtieth day next preceding the 
day fixed for the nomination of candidates for such Dominion 
election were in force, or were last in force under the laws of 
that Province for the purposes of provincial elections." 

One of the strongest arguments for the change made in 1885 
was that a Dominion franchise would prevent the Provincial 
Legislatures having it within their power to disfranchise partic- 
ular classes of voters. Prior to 1885, Nova Scotia had passed 
an Act depriving all Dominion civil servants and employes of 
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the Government within that Province of their right to vote at 
elections for members of the House of Commons at Ottawa. 
Prince Edward's Island also had a somewhat similar enactment. 
In the new Act there is a clause preventing these discrimina- 
tions. It declares that no person possessed of the qualifications 
generally required by the Provincial law to entitle him to vote 
at a provincial election shall be disqualified from voting at a 
Dominion election merely by reason of any provision of the 
provincial law disqualifying him from having his name on the 
list or from voting (i) because he is the holder of any office, 
(2) because he is employed in any capacity in the public service 
of Canada, (3) or belongs to or is engaged in any profession, 
calling, employment, or occupation, or (4) belongs to any other 
class of persons who. although possessed of the qualifications 
generally required by the Provincial law, are by such law 
declared to be disquaHfied by reason of their belonging to such 
class. 

The provincial lists, when complete for the purposes of 
provincial elections, are to be sent to the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery at Ottawa, and by him reprinted for use at Dominion 
elections. In the event of any person being omitted from the 
lists by reason of any provincial disquitlification included in the 
clause which has just been quoted, he may on election day be 
permitted to poll on taking oath that except for this particular 
disqualification he is entitled to vote. 

Were it not for the exception of Quebec and Nova Scotia, 
the franchises of the several provinces might be described as 
uniform. British Columbia, under the new arrangement, will 
elect its six members of the Dominion House of Commons by 
universal suffrage; so will Manitoba, which has seven members; 
so will Ontario, which has ninety-two; and the same suffrage 
prevails tn New Brunswick, which has fourteen; and in Prince 
Edward's Island, which has five. The New Act does not apply 
to the Northwest Territories, which have four members in the 
Dominion Parliament. It applies to seven of the eight 
provinces, and out of the 209 members elected from these seven 
provinces, under the Distribution of Seats Act which followed 
the census of 1891, 174 members will be chosen by universal 
suEFrage, 
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Quebec and Nova Scotia, which have not universal suffrage, 
are represented in the House of Commons by sixty-five and 
twenty members respectively. In the Province of Quebec, the 
franchise is nearly as complicated as was the Dominion fran- 
chise, which has been swept away by the Act of 1898. It 
includes owners or occupiers of real estate, valued at $300 in 
cities, or $200 in other municipalities, or which yields $20 a year; 
tenants in cities paying a rental of $30 a year, in other muni- 
cipal divisions paying a rental of $20; teachers in schools under 
the control of school commissioners or trustees; renters or 
retired farmers possessed of $100 a year; farmers' sons working 
on their parents' farms; sons of owners of real property living 
with parents, and fishermen, owning boats and fishing gear, 
or shares in ships. In Nova Scotia, real property of the value 
of $150 confers the franchise, or personal and real property 
together valued at $300; so does an income of $200 a year. 
Occupation of property of the value of $150 also confers the 
franchise; and in Nova Scotia the provision for farmers' sons, 
sons of owners of real estate, and fishermen are much the same 
as under the Franchise laws of Quebec. 

In most of the Provinces the electoral lists are prepared by 
officers in the service of the municipalities and subsequently 
gone over by the local judges. The exceptions as regards 
revision by judges are Manitoba, Prince Edward's Island and 
Nova Scotia. In Prince Edward's Island there never have been 
any electoral lists. The plan in use is much similar to that in 
vogue in the counties of England before the Parliamentary 
Reform Act of 1832. On election day, the voter appears at the 
polls, and takes oath that by residence and payment of taxes he 
is entitled to vote. 

While under the new plan there will be some lack of uni- 
formity in qualification, owing to the property qualifications 
in Quebec and Nova Scotia, there will be uniformity all over 
the Dominion as to disqualifications. The new Act disqualifies 
and renders incompetent to vote (i) any person who at the time 
of a Dominion election is a prisoner in a jail or prison under- 
going punishment for a criminal offence; (2) or is a patient in a 
lunatic asylum, (3) or is maintained in whole or in i>art as an 
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inmate receiving charitable support or care in a municipal poor 
house or house of industry, (4) or is an inmate receiving charita- 
ble support in an institution receiving aid from the government 
of the province. The Act also leaves untouched the Dominion 
enactments disfranchising voters who have taken bribes. 

The measure puts an end to a controversy which has existed 
for twenty years; which during that time has formed one of the 
dividing lines between parties in Dominion politics; and to use 
a word much in vogue in Parliamentary debate at Ottawa, it 
implements to the full one of the pledges made by the Liberals 
prior to the General Election of i8g6. 

III. — The British Preferential Tariff. 

With the exception of an advance in the duties on sugars, no 
noteworthy changes were made in the Parliamentary session 
of 1898 in the general list of the customs tariff. It was left as 
it stood after the revision of 1897, and contained nearly all the 
protective features of the National Policy tariff in force from 
1879 to 1897. An important change, however, was made in the 
clauses dealing with preferential trade, which were so altered as 
to make the preference exclusively British. 

From Confederation until 1879, when Canada had tariffs for 
revenue only, all countries were treated alike, and imports from 
Great Britain paid the same rates as those from the United 
States. This principle held good in the National Policy tariffs 
from 1879 to 1897; for manufacturers, who supported the late 
Sir John Macdonald and the Conservative Premiers who suc- 
ceeded him, were as anxious for protection against Britain as 
against the United States. During these years the Liberals 
were in Opposition, and they continuously agitated for a return 
to the principle of a tariff for revenue only. But after they had 
obtained a majority in the House of Commons at the elections 
in 1896, the Liberals shifted their ground. When the tariff 
had been revised in 1897, it was stiti practically as much a 
protective tariff as any of the tariffs passed from 1879 to 1896. 
by the Consen-ativcs. 

The first tariff of the Laurier Government differed from the 
National Policy tariffs principally in the fact that it established 
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a system of preferences under which duties in the general list 
were reduced one-eighth. These preferences were not exclu- 
sively British. They were not put forward as such by Mr. 
Fielding, the Finance Minister, when he introduced the new 
tariff on the 3d of April, 1897. On the contrary, he then 
announced that Canada was disposed to deal favorably in 
her tariff with any country which would deal favorably with her, 
and that the concessions then about to be made were available 
for any country which would make equal concessions in its 
tariff in favour of the Dominion. 

From Great Britain no concessions were asked. Great 
Britain was to enjoy at once and without any terms the prefer- 
ence which that tariff established. This manner of making the 
concession to Great Britain largely accounts for the popular 
impression in England that the preferences of 1897 were 
intended to be exclusively British. At the time these conces- 
sions were made, it was the opinion of the Laurier Government 
that no other country but Great Britain could enjoy them with- 
out making equal concessions to Canada. But this opinion 
proved to be a mistaken one. Germany and Belgium claimed 
the preferences by virtue of their commerical treaties with Great 
Britain. 

The Dominion Government submitted the question to the 
Law Officers of the Crown in London. It was put before 
them by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir Louis Davies, the Minis- 
ter of Marine and Fisheries, aided in the legal argument 
by Mr. Edward Blake, formerly leader of the Canadian Liberals, 
now one of the Irish Nationalist members of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The Imperial authorities decided that under the British 
commercial treaties with Germany and Belgium, those countries 
were entitled to the same tariff conditions in Canada and all 
other British colonies as were conceded to Great Britain. It 
was also determined that countries having favoured nation 
clauses in their treaties with Great Britain, were entitled to the 
same privileges in connection with colonial tariffs as Germany 
and Belgium. These decisions, together with the Franco- 
Canadian treaty, practically threw the preferences open to the 
world with the exception of the United States, which had no 
treaty of this description with Great Britain. 
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Some thirty countries had to be admitted to the preferential 
schedules of the first Fielding tariff. New South Wales, British 
India, the Netherlands and Japan, came in by reason of con- 
cessions made in their tariffs to Canada, Belgium and Ger- 
many came in by virtue of iJieir commerical treaties with Great 
Britain. France, Algiers and the French Colonies were 
admitted by virtue of the French-Canadian treaty which, when 
it was made, received the sanction of the Dominion Parliament. 
Argentina, Austria, Hungary, Bolivia, Columbia, Denmark, 
Persia, Russia, Sweden and Norway, Tunis, Venezuela, Switzer- 
land, Liberia, Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, 
Tonga and Spain, all participated in the reduced rates by virtue 
of favoured nation clauses in their treaties with Great Britain. 

It will thus be seen that the United States was the only 
country which received no advantages under the tariff of 1897, 
and that it alone among exporting countries paid the full rate 
of duties during the period from April, 1897, until the end of 
July, 1898, while the preferential reduction of one-eighth from 
the general hst was in force. Had the United States made any 
overtures to Canada, and followed them up with tariff conces- 
sions equal to those made by Canada for Great Britain, there 
was nothing in the Tariff Act of 1897 to have prevented the 
United States from obtaining the advantages of the preferential 
schedules,' 

All the Colonial Premiers were in London for the Victorian 
Jubilee celebration at the time the Law Officers determined that 
the German and Belgium treaties were binding on the colonies, 
and applicable to the tariff concessions made by Canada to 
Great Britain. After the determination had been made known, 
the Premiers met in London, and passed a resolution "unani- 
mously and earnestly recommending the denunciation, at the 



■The clause road as follows: "When ihe cuBiomi tariff of aoy countrr 
admits the products of Canada on temis which, on the whole, are as faTouiablo 
to Canada as ihc tenns of Ihe reciprocal taiUT bcicln referred 10 are to the 
countries to which it may apply, arllclei which ate the Bi'owh, produce, or 
manufacluie of inch country, when Imported dlmct therefrom, may then be 
entered for duty, or ishen out of warehouse for coosurapiion in Canada, at the 
reduced rates of duly provided In the reciprocal tariff set forth in schedule D 
10 this Act." 
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earliest convenient time, of any treaty now hampering the com- 
mercial relations between Great Britain and her Colonies." 
They moreover adopted a resolution looking to action by other 
colonies in the same direction as that taken by Canada in 1897. 
"In the hope of improving the trade relations between the 
Mother Country and her Colonies," read this second resolution, 
"the Premiers present undertake to confer with their colleagues 
with a view to seeing whether such a result would be properly 
secured by preferences given by the colonies to the products of 
Great Britain." 

These resolutions were submitted to the British Government 
through Mr. Chamberlain, the Secretary of the Colonies, and a 
few days later the Belgium and German treaties were denounced 
by the Foreign Office. These treaties expired at the end of 
July, 1898. With the termination of the treaties with Belgium 
and Germany, the hampering favoured nation clauses of other 
treaties also ceased to complicate Canadian relations with Great 
Britain; and when the Dominion Government and the 
Dominion Parliament again approached the tariff in 1898 the 
ground was entirely clear. At the time the tariff of 1897 was 
passed, it was enacted that in 1898 the reductions in the prefer- 
ential schedules should be one-fourth instead of one-eighth. 
This enactment was embodied in the new tariff; but in place of 
the preferential clause of 1897, a new one was adopted, establish- 
ing preferences exclusively in favour of Great Britain and British 
Colonies. The new clause provides that 

Articles which are the growth, produce or manufacture of any of the following 
countries may, when imported direct into Canada from any of such countries, 
be entered for duty or taken out of warehouse for consumption in Canada at 
the reduced rate of duty provided in the British preferential tariff set forth in 
Schedule "D"* to this Act:— 

(a) The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
\b) The British Colony of Bermuda. 

(r) The British Colonies commonly called the British West Indies, including 
the following : — 

> Schedule D is the one enacting the twenty-five per cent, reduction in duties. 
Included in it is a section which sets out that the reduced duties shall not apply 
to wines, malt liquors, spirits, spirituous liquors, liquid medicines, and articles 
containing alcohol, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 
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The Bahamas. 

Turks Island and the Caicos Islands. 

The Lc«wa(d Islands (Antigua, Si. Chrfsiopher-Nevis, Dominica, Moo- 

Gcriai, aod the Virgin Islands). 
The Windward Islands (Gienada. St. Vincent and St. Lucia). 
Baibadoes. 
Trinidad and Tobago. 
British Guiana. 
(<0 Anj other British Colony or possession the customs tariff of which, on 

the whole, is as (avourable 10 Canada as the British preferential (arltf 

herein referred to is to such colony or possession. 

Provided, however, that manufactured articles to be admitted under such 
preferential tariff shall be htma fidt the manufactures of a country or counttief 
entitled to the benefits of such tariff, and that such benefits shall not extend to 
the Importation of articles into the ptoductioo of which there has not entered ■ 
substantial portion of the labour ol such countries. Any question that may 
arise as to any articles being entitled to such benefits shall be decided by the 
Minister of Customs, whose decision shall be final. 

The Minister of Customs, with the approval of the Governor in Council, shall 
determine what British colonies or possessions shall be entitled to the benefits 
of the preferential tariff under clause (</) of this section. 

It was the intention of the tariff of 1897 to admit only Great 
Britain to the preferential arrangement without calling upon 
her to make terms for Canada. The other British Colonies 
were to come in when they had made equal concessions to the 
Dominion, and it was on these terms that between April, 1897, 
and July, 1898, New South Wales and British India came into 
the preferential arrangement. In the 1898 tariff, however, the 
British West Indian Possessions named in sections B and C 
were admitted at once to the twenty-five per cent, reduction 
without heing asked to make terms for Canada. The reason 
for this concession was the distressed condition of the West 
India Islands, due to the depression in ihe sugar trade — a con- 
dition of things which has tieen investigated by a Royal Com- 
mission and which in 1898 was giving serious concern to the 
Colonial Office; and which ultimately led to a grant by the 
Imperial Parliament in the closing days of the session of 1898, 

The tariflf and the general question of trade relations of 
Canada with Great Britain were much discussed in the session 
of 1898, both at the time the preferential tariff was enacted, 
and in the debate on the Address to the Crown at the opening 
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of Parliament. These discussions elicited two important state- 
ments from the Treasury Bench ; one with reference to the tariff, 
and the other with respect to reciprocal trade relations with 
Great Britain. When Mr. Fielding, the Minister of Finance, 
introduced the tariff resolutions he reiterated his warnings of 
1897 to Canadian manufacturers that they must not regard the 
schedules of 1897 and 1898 as permanent. "In saying this/' 
he said, "I am not actuated by any unfriendliness towards manu- 
facturers. While they are in a good position to-day it would be 
a mistake for them not to realize that Canada has turned her 
face away from a high tariff policy, and whatever progress is 
to be made in the future must be in the direction of greater 
freedom of trade." 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the House of Commons made the state- 
ment with respect to reciprocal trade relations with Great Bri- 
tain. At the General Election in 1896, he appealed to the 
electors to return the Liberal party to power in order that a 
Liberal Government might be charged with the duty of sending 
commissioners to England to secure preferential treatment for 
Canadian produce. At Liverpool in 1897, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
adverted to preferential trade, and at a banquet presided over 
by the Duke of Devonshire declared that protection had been 
so disastrous to Canada that Canada did not desire to see Great 
Britain re-establish a protective system, even in order to estab- 
lish preferential terms for her own imports. 

As soon as Parliament met in 1898, Sir Charles Tupper and 
Mr. Foster, the Opposition leaders, called attention to these 
divergent statements on the part of the Premier, and also to 
the statements made in the "Toronto Globe" that Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the Colonial Secretary, had made a specific offer of 
preferential treatment for the colonies. Much pressure was 
brought on the Premier to affirm or deny the statements made 
in the "Toronto Globe." But he declined to do so on the 
ground that the London conference between the Colonial 

^emiers and Mr. Chamberlain was private. As to his diver- 

: utterances in Canada and in England, he declined to discuss 

t because at the present time there was no likelihood that 

British Parliament would impose duties on foreign food 
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stuffs in order to make preferential terms for imports from 
Canada or any other of the British Colonies. 

IV. — The Prohibition Plebiscite. 
In the Ottawa platform of 1893, that on which the Liberals 
went into the General Election of 1896, there is a plank which 
sets forth that as public attention was at that time much directed 
to a consideration of the admittedly great evils of intemperance, 
"it was desirable that the mind of the people should be clearly 
ascertained on the question of prohibition by means of a 
Dominion plebiscite." Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, and the other Liberal leaders in Dominion politics, all 
accepted this plank, and pledged themselves, if the Liberals 
carried the election, to pass a bill for a plebiscite. An Act to 
this end was passed in the recent session of Parliament, and on 
September 29th the electors of Canada went to the polls to 
piark ballots drawn up thus: 





YES, 


NO. 


Ate jrou in (ivoui of the passing of an Act 

ture or sale of spirits, wine, ale. beet. 
cider and all other alcohotic liquors for 







At the present time $7,500,000 of the revenue of the Domin- 
ion Government, about one-fifth of the whole, is raised by 
import and excise duties on spirits, wines, and beers. This sum 
would have had to be made good if a prohibition system, general 
all over the Dominion, had been established. Before the Plebis- 
cite Bill was drafted, the liquor interest urged the Government 
to stale on ihe ballot papers, that a deficiency in revenue must 
inevitably follow a Prohibition Act, and that it would have to be 
made good by new and, in all probability, direct taxation, of 
which there is none at present. The liquor interest desired that it 
should be brought home to every voter that new taxation would 
be the penalty of the adoption of prohibition. The Govern- 
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ment, however, after a caucus of its followers in the House of 
Commons, declined to complicate the issue by bringing in the 
question of revenue and taxation, and the Act went through 
Parliament providing that the vote should be taken simply on 
the question for or against prohibition. 

There has long been a prohibition party in the Domin- 
ion Parliament, although it has never been organized as a 
separate party. Its members sit on both sides of the House, 
and when the Plebiscite Bill was submitted to Parliament by Mr. 
Fisher, the Minister of Agriculture, it met with the approval of 
Mr. Foster, one of the leaders of the Conservative Opposition. 
In 1889, when Sir John Macdonald and the Conservatives were 
in power, the House of Commons adopted a resolution declar- 
ing that it would be expedient to adopt prohibition "when the 
public sentiment of the country is ripe for the reception and 
enforcement of such a measure." 

In the interval between the adoption of the resolution just 
quoted and the introduction of the Plebiscite Bill in the House 
of Commons, five of the eight Provinces had decided by popular 
votes in favour of prohibition. Manitoba led off in the Pro- 
vincial Plebiscites, which were taken at the local elections, either 
for the Legislatures or the municipal councils. In 1892, prohi- 
bition was carried in that Province by 19,000 to 7,000 votes. 
In 1893, Prince Edward Island declared in favour of prohibition 
by 10,000 to 3,000 votes. In 1894, both Ontario and Nova 
Scotia decided in favour of prohibition, Ontario by 192,000 to 
1 1 1,000, and Nova Scotia by 43,000 to 12,000. Quebec, British 
Columbia, and the Northwest Territory were the only Provinces 
in which the opinion of the electors had not been ascertained. 

Both in the House of Commons and in the Senate, 
the Plebiscite Bill was treated less as a party question than 
any other issue which came before Parliament in 1898. 
There were some protests against the new departure; against 
Parliament abrogating any of its functions through the use of 
the Plebiscite. An unsuccessful attempt was also made to get 
the Government to pledge itself as to when it would introduce 
' e Prohibition Bill to Parliament, in the event of the ballot 
ig in the affirmative. The Government would make no 
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pledges, nor would it declare in the bill what it would regard as 
an affirmative vote. 

When the vote was taken on the 29th of September, not more 
than one-quarter of the electorate went to the polls. This 
indifference was attributed to the fact that prohibition was the 
only matter to be votetl upon. There was a majority in favour 
of prohibition; but it numbered only 24.090. Quebec was the 
only Province that voted against prohibition. No declaration 
of policy has yet been made in behalf of the Government. 
There is, however, no expectation that legislation will be 
attempted. The Plebiscite was taken on the Provincial fran- 
chises, and as at a general Parliamentary election the official 
expenses were paid out of the Dominion Treasury. 

V. — Post Office and Minor Economic REFoaits 
Among the less important measures of the session were a 
resolution reducing the rate of interest in Government savings 
banks, and an Act establishing a two-cent domestic letter 
postage, and also curtailing the privileges of free transmission 
of newspapers through the post office. 

When the Laurier Government took office in 1896, the 
savings bank rate of interest stood at three and a half per cent. 
In July, 1897, it was reduced to three per cent., and by the 
recent measure it was reduced to two and a half per cent. The 
Government made the last reduction because it is paying only 
two and seven-eighths for its loans contracted in 1897, and 
because the principal municipalities in Canada are paying about 
the same rates for their loans. The Conservatives in the House 
of Commons protested against the reduction to two and a half 
per cent., on the ground that higher rates should be paid to 
encourage thrift, and they carried their protest to a division. 

Under the new arrangement for carrj'ing newspapers through 
the mails, publishers are to pay one-half cent a pound from 
January ist to June 1st. 1899: and from July ist, 1899, one cent 
a pound. From i88a, all newspapers sent out from the office 
of publication have been carried free all over Canada. In 1897, 
16,500,000 lbs. of newspapers were so handled by the post office. 
The Act of 1898 does not abolish entirely this privilege; but 
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restricts it to a distance of ten miles from the office of publica- 
tion, and to those places which have not free delivery. 

The curtailment of the privilege found support from both polit- 
ical parties, and even from newspaper proprietors who are of the 
House of Commons, although Sir Charles Tupper, the leader 
of the Opposition, opposed it and stigmatized it as an attempt 
at the suppression of the newspaper. He further declared that 
it struck "at the great organs of communication between Parlia- 
ment and the people." A curious note in the discussions was 
the way in which several of the opponents of the reform per- 
sisted in describing the postal charges as a tax. Sixteen years 
of free postage seem to have given these members of the House 
a warped idea of the difference between a tax and a payment for 
specific services. 

In 1897, the Laurier Government followed the action taken 
by the Salisbury Government in 1891, and introduced anti- 
sweating clauses into Government contracts. It was stated, in 
reply to questions during the course of the session of 1898, 
that these clauses had been introduced into contracts for militia 
clothing, and for mail bags and other supplies for the Post 
Office Department. 

VI. — ^The Alien Labour Law. 

The Dominion Alien Labour Law, passed in the session of 
1897, was patterned after the United States Contract Labour 
laws of 1885 and 1887, which have caused so much friction on 
the Canadian border. The Canadian Act, however, differed 
from the American Act in that it could be put into operation 
only at the instance of the Attorney General. To use an 
Ottawa phrase, the Act was tied with a string. It was a private 
member's measure, to which the Government only grudgingly 
gave its support. The principle of it was strongly deprecated 
at the time by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and especially by Sir Louis 
Davies, the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, who in committee 
adroitly attached the string. When Parliament was prorogued 
last year, there was a feeling, not confined to either side of the 
House of Commons, that little use would be made of the Act. 

Several times during the session of 1898, questions were 
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addressed to the Government as to the way in which the meas- 
ure was being- enforced. The substance of the replies was that 
fourteen inspectors, mostly customs house officers, had been 
charged with the duty of putting the Act in operation — six in 
Ontario, five in Manitoba, one in British Columbia, and two in 
the Northwest Territories; that no American had been deported 
across the border for entering Canada contrary to the provisions 
of the Act; and that the instructions to the Dominion inspectors 
were "to enforce the Canadian Act whenever the Americans 
on their side of the adjoining frontier were enforcing the United 
Stales Act against Canadians." The statement quoted is from 
an answer by Mr. Paterson, Minister of Customs, to a question 
asked on April 25th, as to the enforcement of the Act at Fort 
Erie. It may be taken as representing the policy of the Govern- 
ment in respect to the Alien Labour Law. 

The Laurier Government has never concealed its dislike to 
the Act, and has never regarded it as other than a temporary 
measure. That this is so may be judged from a statement made 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the House of Commons, later than the 
answer of Mr. Paterson. The Premier's statement was made 
at the sitting at which Sir Louis Davies reported to the House 
the success attending his mission to Washington in connection 
with the appointment of an international commission to settle 
the questions outstanding between the United Slates and the 
Dominion. The Premier was then asked, had the Government 
appointed an Alien Labour Law inspector at Hamilton? "The 
Government," he replied, "had taken no steps to appoint an 
agent at Hamilton, and I have good reason to hope and believe 
that after a few months there will be no cause for the appoint- 
ment of such officers." 

This answer affords an indication of the hopefulness with 
which Canada went into the arrangement for an international 
commission. For the United States, the Alien Labour Law, as 
it affects Canada, is a small local question. For Canada, the 
question is more imix)rtant, as the actions of the United States 
labour inspectors for twelve or thirteen years past have caused 
much friction, especially on the Ontario border, and have given 
Parliament and successive Dominion Governments more uouble 
than perhaps any one of the seven or eight questions which are 
to come before the Commission. 

Edward Poauxr. 
, Coon. 




THE TIN PLATE INDUSTRY. 

I. 

"DY tin-plate is meant a sheet of iron or steel varying in 
-L* thickness from 22 to 30 wire gauge coated with tin. In 
the language of the trade, plates before they are covered with 
tin are referred to as "black plates." These plates are made in 
several sizes, but the standard is a plate 14 x 20 inches and when 
coated with tin is placed in a box containing 225 sheets.^ These 
boxes weigh 108 lbs. Besides the regular commercial tin-plate 
is another commodity made by the mills which is called "teme 
plate." A terne plate is an iron or steel sheet covered with an 
alloy of lead and tin, generally two-thirds lead and one- 
third tin. The terne plate is used very largely for roofing and 
cornice purposes. 

The method of manufacturing tin and terne plates is rather 
simple so far as the process is concerned, but a great deal of 
skill is required to turn out good plates. The process begins 
with the rolling of thin sheets from billets of steel especially 
prepared for the industry. When the required thickness has 
been reached the plates are sheared to a size and made ready 
for pickling. A plate is pickled when placed in a bath of sul- 
phuric acid and water. This process clears the sheets of scales. 
When taken out of the pickling bath the plates are rinsed free 
of the acid and packed in pans with layers of sawdust between 
the plates. The pans are then carefully sealed and put in an 
annealing furnace, where they are allowed to remain for ten 
hours. The heat of the furnace is gradually reduced and the 
plates allowed to cool slowly. A second rolling is now neces- 
sary. This is done by passing them through three sets of cold 
steel rollers. Another sulphuric acid bath and annealing are 
undertaken and the plates are ready for tinning. In the tin- 
ning department the plates are first coated with grease, then 

* Called by the trade IC, 14 x 20, and weighing 50 lbs. or less per 100 sq. feet. 
Other grades are IX, weighing between 50 and 62^ lbs.; and IXX, weighing 
63 lbs. per 100 sq. feet. 
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dipped into the tinning pot, taken out and placed in a bath of 
molten tin. The plates are brushed, again greased and passed 
through mehed tin for a third time. The plates are now 
allowed to cool, carefully wiped free of grease, assorted and 
packed in boxes according to quality. This is llie process of tin- 
plate manufacture.' 

The tin used in the process comes from several sources. 
The best of these is found in Australia and the Straits' Settle- 
ments. The latter furnish the most desirable tin, known as 
Banca tin. This is regarded as the purest, and is in conse- 
quence more sought after by the manufacturers of tin-plate, 
Tlie Cornwall mines were discovered about 55 B. C. and for 
twelve centuries were the one source of this mineral. In 1240 
tin was found in Bohemia. Five hundred years later, in 1760, 
the Banca mines were opened. In the following century Aus- 
tralia became a producer of block tin on a large scale. From 
1872 tin has been found in commercial qualities in New South 
Wales, Queensland and Tasmania. The Uniled States have not 
been so fortunate although many attempts have been made 
from time to time to find tin. Tin was discovered in California 
as early as 1840, but there was no mining done until t868. 
Only for a short time were the mines operated; they were then 
closed down, and remained so until 1888. In this year an 
American company bought the property with the intaition of 
operating, but it was sold to an English syndicate before two 
years had passed.* Something like S8oo,ooo were spent, but 
no special results were secured. The total product of the mine 
was 269,000 pounds of tin valued at Ss'>.ooo.' The Haniey 
Peak mine is the story of another futile attempt to get tin in 
commercial quantities. The Harney Peak, as ii is familiarly 
called, is situated near Custer City, South Dakota, A great 
deal of money has been spent in the develoi)ment of this mine, 
but it is doubtful if more than ten tons of metal have been taken 
out of the ground.* Tlie English capitalists were also heavily 

' Senate Ex. Doc., 53 Cong.. 1 Se».. Vol. 6, No. loa. p. ii. J. D. Weeks In 
Tin Ptalt JmJutfry, Pillsbuig, iSqa. 
* Senate itx. Doc., sa Cong., i Sea., Vol. 6, No. 103. p. 4S. 
' MimnU InJmitrx, Vol. i. p. mj, * Supra— Ibid. 
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interested in this attempt. In Alabama, North Carolina, and 
Virginia tin-bearing rock has been found. In no sense can the 
United States be regarded as a tin-producing country.* 

The cost of mining tin varies with locality, kind of labor 
employed and character of the ore. The average cost of break- 
ing and selecting ores in the Cornish mines is from 4^. to &r. 
per ton of ore; the depreciation of machinery is estimated at 
2d. The total mining charges average £12 to the ton of tin, 
the dressing costs £9, and management, expense of buildings, 
and wear and tear on machinery carry the amount to £35 per 
ton of tin. This statement of cost is not altogether accurate, 
but is probably very near the truth. Banca mines have the 
advantage of cheap labor. The price paid there for experienced 
labor is £1 per month. The workmen average twelve hundred 
weight of metallic tin per year.^ The yield of the Cornwall 
mines is about 20j< of the tin ore or 45 lbs. of tin to the ton of 
ore. 

Before the ore is ready for reduction to pig tin, the sulphur 
and arsenic must be driven off by roasting the ore. This 
requires from twelve to eighteen hours. The consumption of 
fuel for refining is thirty to thirty-five hundred weight per ton 
of metallic tin. The tin of the Banca mines is almost pure, so 
that it has a decided advantage in cost of production. Although 
England is so near to the Cornish mines the price of block tin 
in London is about the same as in New York. The prices g^ven 
on March 4, 1898, at New York, per long ton of 2240 lbs., was 
$310.44. At London Straits' tin (Banca) was sold for $31 i.io.* 
It will be seen from this statement that the manufacturers of tin- 
plate in England have no particular advantage over the Ameri- 
can producers so far as the raw material is concerned. It might 
be urged that the Cornish mines undersell the Straits, but the 

• Note. — The total tin production of the world in 1895 was estimated at 
186,786,880 lbs. Of this amount the United States imported 54,252,045 lbs., or 
29 per cent., at a valuation of $7,405,619. See U, S. Geological Survey, 1895 ; 
Mineral Industry, Vol. i, p. 457. 

• Tin and Terne Plate, J. D. Weeks, p. 13. 

• The prices given above are taken from the Monthly Summary of Finance and 
Commerce of the U. S„ Feb. i, 1898, pp. 1207, 1218. The price in New York 
was 14.350. per lb., and £(i^. its. 3d. per ton in London. 
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fact is that Cornish mines are not able to supply all the English 
demand for tin. Naturally the price of tin is governed by the 
price of Straits tin. 

II. 
The United States have always been a large consumer of 
tin-plate. In 1891 this country was taking 60^ of the English 
production of the commodity. A remarkable falling off in the 
imports occurred in i8g8. This decline began with the tariff 
legislation of 1890, The table below tells the story more 
forceably than words can. 

Importations of English Tin Plate. 

1893 618.41$, qoa lbs. 

i894> 4M.ito.3a6 " 

189s. 508.038,938 " 

"896 385,138,983 " 

"897 830,073,683 •• 

A similar decline has taken place in the imports of black plates 
not yet tinned, as indicated in the following table. 



tUPORTATION a 



1893. 
1894. 
189s. 
1896. 
1B97. 
■898.' 



Encusb Black Platm. 



8.914 

3,iaS 

669 



•9.967.560 

7,006,710 

i,S54,96o 

381,040 



The demand as well as the consumption of tin and teroe 
plates has not decreased in any way, so that the source of supply 
must be looked for elsewhere tlian in England, This demand 
is therefore largely supplied by the American industry. The 
statement here made is further upheld by the fact that in 1892 
some 13,642,719 lbs. of tin-plate were made in the United 
States, thirty-one per cent, of which was manufactured from 
foreign black plates. The amount had increased enormously 
in 1897, so that 446,982,063 lbs. were produced, and of this 
amount only one per cent, was made from foreign black plates.' 
These facts certainly indicate the existence of a rapidly growing 
industry. 

■ Jan. and Feb.. 1890. Tim amJ Ttmf, Hcta. 04, 1898. 

* Report of Special Ageni Ayer. J»D.. 1898, Treasury Dept., p. 8. 
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Leaving the matter of the tariff out of consideration for the 
time being, the United States were handicapped in the early 
history of the industry by the high price of labor, the lack of 
technical knowledge concerning the industry and the distance 
of iron ore from fuel. These difficulties have been overcome in 
some measure. The industrial depression from 1892- 1897 was 
a decided aid to the growing industry. The wages of labor fell 
about fifteen per cent, in this period, although there is a marked 
tendency at present to recover from the decline. The fall in 
the wages of labor placed the English and American makers 
more nearly on a basis of equality. As a general thing Ameri- 
can labor is quicker and works harder than even the English 
workingman. This does not hold true in the tin industry. 
The reduction in wages just referred to was not sufficient of 
itself to make up differences in cost. According to Sir R. 
Griff en, the Welsh laborer averages £1. 2^. 5^. per week, 
equivalent to $5.46, while in Pennsylvania the wages average 
$10.68 per week.^ The higher American wages are not accom- 
panied by an increased efficiency of labor. Taken all in all, the 
Welsh producer makes tin-plate about 30jlf cheaper than the 
American, but the latter when purchasing from the former has 
never got the benefit of the $2.20 per box cost. Tin can be 
delivered in New York, freight paid, for $2.49 per box^ by the 
English merchant. Tin never reached this point until the 
Americans began to make it. 

The knowledge of the method of manufacture had also to 
be acquired. This gave for a while an additional advantage 
to the English makers. The distance of ore from fuel was 
another question involving delay and expense. In this matter 
the last five years have seen a remarkable improvement. Ore 
is now mined by steam shovels and then conveyed in steel 
barges to the ports of Lake Erie, where it is sent by rail to the 
smelters. The old method of bringing fuel to the ore has been 
abandoned, the ore is now brought to the fuel. Lower freight 
rates have made this possible. So cheap has steel become in 
this country through these various processes and changes that 
it is now exported to England.* 

' Eng, Foreign Office Report^ Mis. No. 26, p. 10. • Ibid, p. 11. 

• Eng. Foreign Office, Mis. Rep. No. 426, p. 5. 
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In the cost of steel bars (Bessemer) the tin-plate makers of 
the United States had an advantage over the English of about 
20j( in April, i8g6.' In March, 1897, the price ranged from 
$15.50 per ton to $i6.oo.= As the price has not materially 
changed the advantage still remains. Mr. J. D. Weeks in an 
article on the "Tin-Plate Industry," referred to above, gives 
four statements of cost of manufacture in Wales. An English 
correspondent gives one, placing the cost of making a box 
14 X 20IC lin-plales at 13*. a4- The United States Consul gives 
another estimate, placing the cost at 11.1. 9.6^. Still another 
statement is made in winch 12s. zy^d, is regarded as the 
expense of production. The most conservative and reliable 
report, which proves lo be that of a former manufacturer of tin- 
plate, fixes the cost at i2s. 6d. This last amount is equivalent 
in our money to $3.11. A deduction of 18 cents should be 
made from this amount for saving in waste, making the cost 
equivalent to $2.93.' This estimate is rather old. Since its 
date. 1878, a great many improvements have been made in 
machinery and the cost of steel has been reduced very materially. 

' Price »tMl b»rs (Besaemoi) U. S.. JiS-SO per ">" = £3- «■ 
■■ England. " " £3- '7'. 

' Mtmlhly Summary U. S. Ccmmtrce. p. taiS. 

» J. D. Weeks, Tin Plate liuluilry. 189a, p. 3%. 
STATtK«NT OF Cost. 
Suet bM« « work*, 136 lbs. at £*. i%t. pet (on. . Il-M 

Block tin 6a 

Sulphuric add ■<> 

Flux for tinning, oi 

Coal for sieain and healing works .16 

Coaling (or general repairs .04 

CIbj, brick, lumber for boie>, -OB 

Nails, hemp, skin brushes, bnn, 01% 

PalmoU <* 

Other items not enumerued 04X 

MaterUl la.!" 

Ubor. .S8M 

Credit (or waste, >8 
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With the cost of steel just given the expense of production 
would be cut down to $2.56. The improved machinery will 
still further reduce this price to the one now ruling in England, 
$2.20. As will be remembered, the American wages averaged 
about twice those paid in Wales. This will materially increase 
the cost of the American product, so that it is not likely that 
American tin-plate is manufactured under a cost of $2.75 per 
box for first class material. The present price of tin-plate in 
this country leaves a margin of 75 to 85 cents per box for 
our producers. When the commissions and profits of middle 
men are taken from this, it will be seen that tin-plate is being 
sold close to cost. If this is true, an adjustment of prices to 
the industry and the demand must follow which will again give 
the English industry some hope of entering our markets. 

Properly-equipped machinery was difficult to secure at first. 
This part of the problem has been met by inventions and 
improvements over the English machines. In this matter it 
is probable that the Americans have been most successful in 
reducing the expense. The preparation of steel is the best 
example. In tinning machinery the advance has been much 
slower and less satisfactory. Under the English system 
the mills are run by one central engine, while in this countr>' 
the tendency has been to run an engine for each set of mills. 
This increases the expense for coal and adds to the cost of 
manufacture, but gives greater efficiency. The mills in the 
United States are better built and can do more work. It 
remains to be seen whether the industry will warrant the 
elaborate preparations which have been made. 

• 

III. 

The legislation for the establishment of the tin-plate industry 
rests upon three ideas; first, that seventy millions of people 
should not depend upon Welsh works for tin-plate; second, 
that the foreign tin-plate is poorly made and does not meet our 
particular wants; third, that the country needs a new industry 
in which more labor can be employed. In these three state- 
ments we have a blending of the commercial, the economic and 
the political. So long as the foreign makers possessed a 
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monopoly, they refused to listen to any suggestions from this 
side of the water concerning the improvement of their plate. 
There were also times when the foreign dealers took advantage 
of the scarcity of tin-plate in this country to force up the price. 
This attitude naturally influenced very considerably the Ameri- 
can mind. Behind the scenes another class, the men who 
owned supposed tin mines, endeavored to secure the attention 
of Congress. They were anxious that the tin-plate industry 
should be encouraged, provided that block tin was put on the 
tariff list. Manufacturers of steel were ready to make tin- 
plates if adequate protection was given them. When the 
various elements, just mentioned, were coupled with public 
opinion, which after all was public indifference, and brought to 
bear upon Congress, the necessary legislation was forthcoming. 
The new industry having received these necessary conditions, 
it was considered that time alone was all that was needed to 
bring it into full fruitage. 

Previous to 1890 block tin had been on the free list for 
twenty years, while tin-plate had been subject to a duty since 
1864. Under the tariff of 1883, no tin-plate was produced in 
this country. The consumers of the article paid $35,000,000 
in duties for the support of an industry that did not come into 
existence.' The probable reason for the failure to establish an 
industry was the lack of facilities for making steel plates. In 
addition to this the financial condition of the country hardly 
warranted any extension of enterprise. The tariff of 1864 
placed a duty of ^Vi cents per pound on "all imports of tin- 
plates and iron galvanized, or coated with any metal by electric 
batteries or otherwise." The Treasury Department so con- 
strued the law that a duty of 15* "ad valorem" was substituted 
in the place of the original amount.' .A.lthough the protection 
thus given was low. nevertheless several plants were built in 
the hope that the high price then ruling would continue. It 
did not do so, and the plants were forced out of the business.' 

■ IIouvc Rcpoti. S9 C, I S., Vol. 4. No. 1040. * Ibid. 

'PlanU wore established ar Wellsville. O., 1873; Leechburit, Pa.. iBjJ; 
Demmlct. Pa., 1875. 
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There was no real effort to manufacture tin-plate until the 
McKinley Bill was adopted. This act received the sanction of 
Congress Oct. i, 1890. The clause relating to tin went into 
effect July i, 1891. It was declared that after that date tin 
and teme plates should pay a duty of 2.2 cents per pound 
instead of one cent as before. The very significant addition 
was made that after Oct. i, 1897, tin and terne plates lighter 
than 63 pounds per one hundred square feet should be 
admitted free of duty, if it shall be made to appear to the 
satisfaction of the President that the aggregate quantity of such 
plates lighter than 63 pounds per one hundred square feet, 
produced in the United States during either of the six years 
next preceding June 30, 1897, has equaled one-third the amount 
of such plates imported and entered for consumption during 
any fiscal year after the passage of this act and prior to Oct. i, 
1897."^ Several conditions were added to this part of the bill 
with the intention of making out the highest production and 
the smallest importations. Under the rule of the Treasury 
Department it was permissible to compare the highest produc- 
tion of any one year with the lowest importation of any single 
year. Imported plates upon which a drawback had been 
received, when exported in the form of manufactured articles, 
were not to be counted as importations. On the other hand, 
black plates when imported for tinning and coated in this 
country were to be regarded as part of the country's product. 
The miners of tin were not forgotten in the bill. A duty of 
four cents per pound was placed on pig tin. The provisions of 
this part of the act were to take effect July i, 1893, and to 
continue in existence two years. If at this time it could be 
shown that the production of block tin had reached five 
thousand tons the duty was to be continued. 

Many protests were made against this legislation before and 
after the enactment of the bill. The Tin-plate Consumers' 
League, consisting of the representatives of the canning, oil and 
manufacturing interests, sent delegates to the House Committee 
of Ways and Means.^ Soon after the passage of the McKinley 

* McKinley Bill, Oct. i, 1890. 

' House Reports, 52 C, i S., Vol. 4, No. 1040. 
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Act the Republicans were defeated in the Congressional elec- 
tions. Naturally the opponents of the tinning classes hoped 
that some reactionary legislation would be brought about, and 
this change in the character of Congress encouraged the 
interests above mentioned to appear before the committee. 
Several attempts were made to alter the bill, and these furnished 
occasions for the appearance of various delegates before the 
Committee on Ways and Means. The introduction and the 
consideration of a bill to reduce the duty on tin-plate to one 
cent until Oct. i. 1894, after which date the articles should be 
admitted free, fairly represents the views held in Congress on 
the subject.* Two reports were presented by the House com- 
mittee. The majority report upheld the bill on the ground that 
little or no tin-plate had yet been produced, and that the 
legislation thus far resulted in the forestalling of the market 
and produced a speculation in prices ruinous to consumers. 
In support of these arguments the statements of companies and 
business firms were quoted in the majority report. These all 
showed higher prices and a very small manufacture. The 
minority report was a vindication of the tariff and the need of 
such an industry. It was shown that in the twenty years from 
1871-1891 the consumers of tin had paid foreigners $307,341,- 
404, exclusive of freights and importer's profits, for tin and 
tin-plates. The bill finally reached the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, but was never acted upon.* 

A similar attempt was made to reduce the tariff on block tin. 
On February 27, 1893, a bill was introduced by the House 
Committee of Ways and Means to admit free of duty on and 
after July 1, 1893, imports of bar, block and pig tin, cassitevite 
or black oxide of tin,' The committee presented with the bill 
much evidence to show that the then existing price of raw tin 
was a hardship to consumers. The canning interests found 
that they were compelled to pay $1.15 per dozen of one quart 
cans in 1893 as against 70 cents in 1890. In this connection 

> House Repoits, jt C, i S.. Vol. 4. No. 1040. 

' AWj'm, Meh. 16, 1&93. 

■ Haute Report*, si C, % 5., Vol. j. No. isBj. 
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the statement of Mr. Schiver, president of a Baltimore canning 
company, was offered by the committee as evidence. Mn 
Schiver stated that up to February, 1893, he was unable to 
secure any American plate, and that he was now paying 33 per 
cent, more for tin goods than was asked in Europe.^ The 
evidence of the committee, together with their favorable report, 
were not sufficient to pursuade Congress to make the bill a law. 
The Senate as well as the House was besieged with memorials 
praying for the repeal of the duty on block tin.^ But to no 
purpose. The McKinley Bill was not modified until the 
Republican Congress had been superseded by a Democratic 
majority. This change occurred in the fall of 1893. 

The Wilson Bill of 1894 reduced the rate on tin and teme 
plates from 2.2 cents per pound to i^ cents per pound, and 
block tin was placed upon the free list. The Democratic Con- 
gress soon after gave place to a Republican one, and the Dingley 
Bill of 1897 again modified the tariff on tin so that the rate was 
placed at i^ cents and block tin allowed to remain on the 
free list. 

The act of 1890 was the creator of the tin-plate industry. 
The incentive from it was sufficiently great to draw a good 
deal of capital into the field. Although the legislation since 
then has made a lower rate, nevertheless the industry was well 
enough established in the years intervening between 1890 and 
1894 to retain its place and to grow. The elements of growth 
more powerful than legislation, in the opinion of the writer, 
were the low prices of steel and wages existing during this 
period. 

It remains to test this industry on the following points: (i) 
growth of production, (2) reduction of imports, (3) number of 
plants, (4) comparison of prices, (5) effect on foreign manu- 
factures, and (6) probability of continued growth. This will 
be done in the final section of our study. 

' House Reports, 52 C, 2 S., Vol. 3, No. 2583. 
» Senate Mis. Doc, 52 C, 2 S., Vol. i, No. 55. 
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IV. 

1. The special agent of the Treasury Department in a report 
of April 26, 1892, states that "the firms replying to his inquiry 
declared that they had manufactured no tin-plates as yet."* 
The report of the same agent gives for the year ending June 
31, 1892, thirteen million pounds as the product of American 
tin-plate. The industry evidently did not get well started until 
the middle of the year, 1892, but from that time the output 
has steadily increased. The table given below indicates the 
rapid development of the industry. The yearly production of 
tin-plate now reaches nearly five hundred million pounds. The 

PRODUcnoK or Tik Piatb in the U. S. 

P« ccnl. Irem 

Tcu , Pounds. (nrciEn [>tiie. 

1B93 13,646.719 31. SS 

1S93 99.Slg,3i3 5631 

1*94 I39.aa3.467 38.a6 

»««. 193.801.073 17-15 

1896, 307.3aS.6lI 1.38 

IS97 446.98a.063 .ot 

— From Special Report to Treasury hj Ira Ajrer, Jan. aS, iSgS. 

decline in the importation of black plates shows the ability of 
manufacturers to furnish these for tinning purposes. In 1893 
over half the black plates from which tin and terne plates are 
made were furnished by foreign mills. This ratio has so far 
declined that in 1897 almost none of the American tin-plate was 
made from imported plates. 

2. The decline in the imports of tin and terne plates has been 
as rapid and as marked as the increase in the production. The 
people of the United States consume between six and seven 
hundred million pounds of tin and terne plates each year. At 
times the importations for a single year have gone above this 
mark. The fear of tariff legislation and the intention of avoid- 
ing any increase in ihc duty were the causes of such heavy ship- 
ments. Two years are particularly noticeable in this particular, 
1890 and 1891. 

■ Senate Ex. Doc., js C ■ S., Vol. 6, No. loa. 
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Imports of Tin and Ternb Plates. 

Year. Poundt. 

1890, 737,935,079 

1891. 734,425.267 

1892, 600,819,566 

1893, 628,425,902 

1894, 454,160,826 

1895, 508,038,938 

1896, 385,138,983 

1897, 230,073,683 

— U, S, Custom House Reports. 

Of the six hundred and seventy-seven million pounds con- 
sumed in the United States in 1897 nearly two-thirds were 
manufactured within its borders. When this statement is com- 
pared with the fact that no tin and teme plates were made in 
this country in 1890 the growth of the industry seems almost 
marvelous. 

3. March, 1898, saw forty-one plants operating 235 mills 
engaged in the industry.^ The capital invested is variously 
estimated from three to five million of dollars. The number of 
persons employed has been placed as high as fifty thousand. 
The Congressional estimate at the time of the Wilson Bill was 
twenty-four thousand, but this is also too large.^ It is not 
likely that over eighteen thousand persons are connected with 
the industry. But even this number is large when the short 
existence of the industry is taken into consideration. 

4. During the last two years the price of Bessemer tin-plates 
IC 14x20, 100 pound box, has been from $3.60 to $3.85 at 
New York.* In the period from 1880- 1890 the price for the 
same kind of tin varied from $5.37^^ to $7.00.* During the 
same period the price at Liverpool ranged from 1 5^. 6d. to 34?.** 
The price in 1890 was much less than this last quotation. On 
the basis of our money the English price was $3.71 to $9.16. 
During the last eight years the price of tin-plate in this country 
has steadily declined. The tariff is $1.62 per box of 108 lbs., 
and in consequence English plates are now delivered in New 

* Tin and Terne, March 24, 1898. 

' House Report, 52 C, 2 S., Vol. 3, No. 2583. 

* Monthly Summary of Commerce of the V. 5., Feb., 1898, p. 121 5. 

* Senate Ex. Doc, Vol. 6, 52 C, i S., No. 102, p. 38. * Ibid. 
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York at just this sum below the prices ruling in the United 
States. Although it is now possible to buy English plates at 
this very low rate, it is not at all certain that such would have 
been the case if the present industry had not come into exist- 
ence. Comparison with prices previous to 1890 fully warrants 
this statement. Two dollars and thirty-seven cents are about 
the minimum price for plates delivered at Liverpool, The 
ocean freight will average 13 cents per one hundred pounds. 
Add to these items the tariff charge of one dollar and sixty-two 
cents and the price of English plates reaches $4.12 for the 
American consumer. Mr. Cronemeyer, the president of the 
American Tin Plate Association, stated before the House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means that three dollars and forty-five 
cents left a moderate profit for first class tin-plates.' On this 
basts the American consumer pays ninety-five cents more per 
box than he would for the English plate provided no tariff 
existed, .\t the same time it is true that the price of English 
plates would be higher than $3.75 per box if this industry had 
not come into existence. 

The Tin and Terne? commenting on the condition of the 
market, says. "The market has continued very unsettled and 
unsatisfactor>- to both buyer and seller alike. War and rumors 
of war, trusts and rumors of trusts, all have a disturbing influ- 
ence, and in no branch of metal industry have prices been as 
unsettled and as confusing as in tin-plates. There is a wide 
range between the high seller and the low seller on spot goods 
to-day, and a wide difference of opinion in regard to the future 
market. The Indiana mills are fairly wet! sold up, and are 
rather firm in their views; while the Pittsburg mills, it is 
reported, are seeking business for delivery after July at prices 
lower than anything hitherto made. It is reported that some 
very large sales — 100,000 boxes — have been closed in the last 
few days at a basis below $2,70 per box." 

The statement given above is a forecast of the future con- 
dition of the industry. The truth of the matter is that already 
there are more than enough mills to supply the market. Just 
how far the demoralisation mav extend is difficult t 



' Smf. Ftrtigm Offitt Jfrpert, His, No. 416, p. 9. 
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5, Tlie estabfirimieiit Of the rndtKiT h» fc^ 
ttpon face^ makers of tn^ptatei Tim is well iDnstrated bv 
the report of the Americazi consnl at Cardiff in wfaicfa tlie f ol. 
lowing is giren:* 'TTie tin-piate trade of Sooth Wales H^^ ^^^ 
sistenttjr gone from bad to worse daring the last few months.*' 
In a manifesto 2pp€axing in the Industrial WorU, the c^icial 
organ of the Im-^riate Worker's Union, are sercral intf 
sUttemtats that corroborate the opinion of the American 
suL The one now given sets forth the condition of the tin* 
plate business in a dismal pictnre. ^At the beginnings of the 
week 144 out of oar 512 mills were idle. This can be contrasted 
with the state of affairs before the McKinley tariff came into 
operation* In January, 1889, there existed 482 mills, 17 of 
which were idle. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ TTic Wekh mills, with the com- 
parativcly few mills on the continent of Europe, are capable of 
fully meeting the requirements of the world for plates; that 
being so, every box of plates made in America means a box 
less in Wales." ^ Many other statements of like character have 
appeared in the various English newspapers. The writers are 
perfectly aware of the decline of the English industry and are 
fearful that the American market will be fore\'er lost to them * 
Mr. John H. Rogers, a large manufacturer of tin-plate in Eng-- 
lanrl, and resident of the Tin-plate Makers' Association, in a 
letter to the Tin-plate Makers' Union, predicts that many of the 
men will lose their positions and that the coating part of the 
business will leave the country.* Preparations have already 
been made by some of the plants to change their business into 
that of galvanizing. All these facts point to a demoralization 
of the Welsh trade due evidently to a falling off in the American 
demand. 

' ConiuUr Reports, May, 1896, p. 67. ' Ibid, p. 68. 

* Consular Report, Nov., 1897, p. 323. ^ Consular Reports, May, 1898. 
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6. One final question remains for our consideration: What U ■ 
le probability of the continued existence of ihe industry? 
The elements of success in the trade are the tariff, the cheapened 
production of steel, and the low price of labor. These three 
things have made it possible for the industry to gain a foothold 
in this country. The tariff seems to have given the incentive 
and at the same time to have protected the business from exces- 
sive competition in the beginning. The fact, as shown by pre- 
vious tariffs, that such protection alone was unable to create 
the industry, gives additional importance to the other elements. 
If steel had not been low in price at the time wages were falUng, 
doubtful whether the McKinley act would have created 
:e industry. In regard to the future, the indications are that 
steel will continue low in price for some time to come. The 
exports of steel made in the last two years certainly point to a 
decided advantage in this material over the English industry. 
So long as the progress in mining machinery and rolling mills 
continues, we may expect to retain this advantage. Wages, 
however, are certain to rise, and it is more than likely that 
two years will see them restored to the old level. Unless this 
advance can be offset by improved machinery, which is more 
than probable, there must be a shght rise in the price of tin- 
plate and with it some encouragement to foreign makers to 
enter our markets. 

About the only market now left to the English makers is 
that of the Pacific coast. The freight rate on one hundred 
pounds from Wales to San Francisco is iS cents; the rate from 
Pittsburg to the same city is 61 >4 cents.' The price of Eng- 
lish plates, duty paid, at the latter port would be $4.17. If the 
price for American plates is $3.45. then two makes are about the 
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same, $4.17 and $4.16 per boxes of 108 lbs. delivered. Even 
this market is likely to be closed to England if the price falls 
below $3.45 per box. 

The American tin-plate industry will undoubtedly continue 
in existence. At the present, combinations and trusts threaten 
to control the industry. A short-sighted policy on the part of 
the managers may lead to higher prices arid renewed competi- 
tion with English makers. Such an organization is more likely 
to cut expenses and hold the price just below the point of 
foreign competition, so that the danger from foreign rivalry 
is not great. The industry is not so depehdent upon the tariff 
as might be supposed, and the actual possession of the market, 
accompanied by good product and sensible management, will 
make it possible to meet the foreign competition as the tariff 
is lowered. 

The American consumer now pays about ninety-five cents 
more for American tin than the price of English plate delivered 
at New York. This is really a premium for the maintenance of 
the American industry. If in the course of ten or fifteen years 
our manufacturers can meet the English price, the cost, 
expense and trouble in creating the industry have been justi- 
fied. As it now stands three things may endanger the industry, 
(i) rise in cost of steel, (2) in wages, (3) and in block tin. If 
this rise should occur in the three cases at the same time the 
industry would hardly stand under the blow. As has already 
been pointed out, steel is not likely to increase in price, while 
the output of the Banca mines will protect us in some degree 
from any change in the price of Welsh block tin. At the same 
time American ingenuity will undoubtedly increase the effi- 
ciency of labor so that the disadvantages now labored under 
may gradually disappear. Taken all in all, the development 
of this industry is a remarkable example of timely legisla- 
tion. The conditions were present, the tariff permitted their 
utilization, but in no sense must the importance of the con- 
ditions be underestimated. 

Frank L. McVey. 

University of Minnesota. 



RAILWAY RECEIVERSHIPS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

THEIH ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

IN the words of a member of the Supreme Court of Georgia, 
"this is the day of receiverships, and their dominion seems 
to be extending aJI over the land." A receiver, according to 
Beach, is an officer of the Court of Chancery appointed to take 
charge of property in litigation, when it does not seem equitable 
to the court that either party should have possession or control 
of it. "Railway receiverships, as incidental to a foreclosure of 
the mortgages upon railway property and franchises, are, in 
the main, peculiar to the system of jurisprudence administered 
in the United States."' Both the law and the practice of receiv- 
erships in railroads are a distinctly American product of prac- 
tically the past thirty years. ' 

The purpose here is to inquire into the extent, the procedure, 
the causes and the results of this form of adminstration of cor- 
porate property only so far as it relates to railroads iti the 
United States. 

The latest official figures available as to the extent of railway 
insolvency in the United States show that on June 30. 1896, 
there were 151 railroads in the hands of receivers.' These 
figures represent a mileage of over thirty thousand (30,475.39) 
or over 16 per cent, of the total mileage of this country at that 
date. The capitalization represented $742,597,698 in stocks 
and $999,733,766 in bonds. For the year ending June 30. 
1895, there were 37,855.80 miles in receiver's hands, or about 
21 percent, of the mileage of 1895, This shows a slow recovery 
from the panic of 1893, when one dollar out of every four 
invested in railway securities was in the hands of receivers, and 
being administered by the State and Federal courts through 
whose authority the receiverships had been granted,' That is 

' Beach, On Kttfitxri, p. v. 

* Staliitici #/ Raihaajis in iht Umltd Stalti, pp. 9-10, 1S96. 

* Income Acconnt of Xaihaajii im ihi Umittd StaitJ, p. 13, 1894. 
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to say, that in most memorable years of the collapse of railway 
credit there passed out of the control of its owners private 
property in railway corporations to an amount that fell very 
little short of the total assessed valuation of all the real and 
personal property in the five New England States according- 
to the census of 1890.^ 

The following table covers a period of thirteen and a half 
years of receiverships, giving the number of roads involved, 
the mileage and the amount of stocks and bonds from 1884 to 
July I, 1897.^ 

The figures for receiverships are not directly available for the 
years prior to 1884. We know, however, that in the years 
1 876- 1 883, there were sold at foreclosure sales, most of which 
roads must have passed through some form of receivership, as 
many as 291 roads, with a mileage aggregating 25,143 and 
having a capital in the form of bonds and stocks to the amount 
of $1,576,062,000.* The yearly average for this period would 
therefore be 38 roads, of 3143 miles, and nearly $200,000,000 of 
capitalization. For each one of those foreclosures, says Beach, 
there were from one to ten receiverships.* 

* World Almanac^ 1897, p. 138. 

' Railway Age^ Dec. 15, 1893, p. 888. 





Roads. 


MUeage. 


Stocks and Bonds 


1884 


37 


11,038 


♦714.755,000 


1885 


44 


8.384 


385.460,000 


1886 


13 


It799 


70,346,000 


1887 


9 


1.046 


90,318,000 


1888 


22 


3.270 


186,814,000 


1889 


22 


3.803 


99,664,000 


1890 


26 


2,963 


105,007,000 


1 891 


26 


2.159 


84,479,000 


1892 


36 


10,508 


357,692,000 


1893 


74 


29.340 


1,781,046,000 


1894 


38 


7,025 


395,791,000 


1895 


31 


4.089 


369,075,000 


1896 


34 


5.441 


275,597,000 


1897 Quiy I) 


19 
431 


1.314 


151,651,000 


Total 


92.179 


$5,067,695,000 



• Railway Age, January 7, 1887, p. 2, 

* Beach, On Receivers, Preface, First Edition. 
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From 18S4 to 1896 inclusive, the number of roads put into 
receivers' hands has been carefully recorded and can be com- 
pared with the records we have of the roads which in the pre- 
vious period passed out of receivership control. If we leave 
out the last six months of the above table, we have a total of 
412 roads for these thirteen years, a mileage of 90,865, and 
securities amounting to $4,916,000,000. For each of these 
years an average of 31 roads failed; the mileage involved each 
year was nearly 7,000 — a distance equal to the entire Pennsyl- 
vania system, or twice the distance from New York to San 
Francisco and return and back to Pittsburgh again, or 200 
miles less than eight times the distance from New York to 
Chicago, were put into receivers' hands every year; on an aver- 
age for these years, the annual liabilities in stocks and bonds 
that were concerned with this flood of insolvency exceeded 
$378,000,000. The grand total of liabilities in business failures 
(or the entire United States in 1896 was $247,052,343. The 
magnitude of the railway interests of the country does not suffer 
by comparison with other fields of economic enterprise.' 

There is still another more remote period of railway insol- 
vency, comprising the years of 1871-4, when railroads together 
with every other commercial enterprise went through the 
paroxysms of contraction in the effort of the country to read- 
just its business to the conditions of peace. It ts difHcult to 
determine just how many roads were put into receivers' hands 
during this period, but it is possible to indicate the extent of 
defalcation that overtook the rapidly expanding development, 
from a study of the financial records lor these years. Those 
were the days when railroad securities were floated with a free- 
dom that defies accuracy in statistical inquiry. We have there- 
fore to wait for the courts and the stock exchange to deliver 
up those magical instruments with which the country in its 
unbounded faith in its possibilities of immediate development 
managed to double its railway mileage tn the short span of eight 
years. A conservative estimate from figures given in the 
financial journals of the period leaves little reason for doubting 
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that there were over a hundred railroads on whose bonds 
interest had ceased to be paid as a result of conditions prevailing 
in their construction and management.^ These conditions 
were cumulative prior to 1873 and entailed upon the next few 
years a burden of reorganization for which the railway experi- 
ence of the country was not by any means prepared. We had 
not yet learned how to handle so large a volume of property 
of this kind under the circumstances peculiar to the times. 

The panic of 1873 proved this. The railway receivership as 
we know it now was not well developed as a method of adminis- 
tration. The characteristic of this particular crisis was that it 
was preeminently a railroad panic. It broke out in the fall of 
1873, unannounced as it would seem to the business mind of 
the country in general. But it was not really so. Thirty-four 
roads had failed to meet interest charges on their bonds several 
months before the panic came. These bonds amounted to 
$144,807,000, or 30 per cent, of the total of amount involved 
in the panic period. During the first eleven months of 1873, 
56 roads had defaulted in payment of interest on $137,957,000 
of their bonds. This equalled over 10 per cent. (7,544 miles) 
of the total mileage of the entire country at that time (72,000). 
By November 15 the Commercial and Financial Chronicle^ 
figured that the sum total of railroad bonds on which interest 
was then due and unpaid reached the aggregate of $217,959,31 1. 
The whole amount of railway .bonds then outstanding in this 
country was nothing short of $1,700,000,000, so that 13 per 
cent, of the whole bonded debt of railroads in the United States 
was in default. But the course of this crisis had not yet run 
its full length. During the month of January, 1874, 25 addi- 
tional roads defaulted for the first time on $110,261,792 of 
bonds alone, to say nothing of stocks which up to that time 
had a fair standing as interest-bearers, in a large proportion of 
the older roads. Of these latest bonds $49,766,000 were land 
grant bonds, indicating where one weakness of the railway 
policy lay. Of the 3,861 miles represented in this month's 
record of failures the Atchison, the Atlantic and Pacific and the 
Northern Pacific roads included more than one-third of the 

* Commercial and Financial Chronicle, • Vol. xvii, p. 647. 
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mileage and 43 per cent, of the bonds, among which were the 
tempting 7-30's of the Northern Pacific to the extent of thirty 
millions. Over half of this mileage and 58 per cent, of the 
bonds lay beyond the Mississippi River. Tlie Southern territory 
furnished but 15 per cent, of mileage and 14 per cent, of default* 
ing bonds. By this time the total number of roads in default 
had reached 89, with bonds amounting to $386,403,668. In 
October, 108 companies had passed interest on bonds and were 
in process of financial adjustment by settlement between man- 
agement and bondholders or by foreclosure. This brings the 
bonds in default up to the amount of $497,807,660, on which 
the ruling rate of interest was seven and eight per cent,' If 
we take the railroad debt at the time (October, 1874) as being 
$1,950,000,000, it appears that 25 per cent, of the bonded debt 
of railroads was in default. 

An analysis of these totals reveals the form which investments 
took, as shown in the proportion of bonds whose principal and 
interest were made payable in gold. It further shows the 
extent to which foreign investors were interested in our rail- 
roads as investments, and likewise indicates the areas of insol- 
vency for the entire country. Of the total bonds in default in 
108 companies ($498,000,000) the territorial distribution was as 
follows: 

NewEngluid and Middle Sraus % 78,000,000 

Souihom Slaics, easi of the Mississippt, .. 78,000,000 

Cenital Stales, cast of ihc MUsitsippi, 99.000,000 

Slates west of the Mississippi. 316,000,000 

Canadian, and American not spccllicd 97.ooo.000 

The gold and silver question did not enter very deeply into 
the question of payment of principal, but the question of gold 
or greenbacks was a prominent factor in the railvv-ay financier- 
ing of that period. Out of the total bonds in default we find 
that there were 



First MoRgageGold Bonds $8l.ooo.0> 

Second Mottgage Gold Bonds, 14.333,0 

Tolal irlih principal and intercsl payable In gold. VS. 331.01 

' C*9tmuvaitl *tiJ Financial Chrrmttt, Ocl. 10. 1874, p. 963. 
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It is safe to say that at this time when the financial policy 
of the Federal government had possibly no less of the elements 
of instability than it has had during the last five years, there 
was no less than 19 per cent, of the principal and interest of 
the railroad bonds in default payable in gold. This feature 
of mortgage obligations was not peculiar to any one portion 
of the country; it appears in bonds on eastern, western and 
southern railroads. The temper of the investing class was 
very much less suspicious in the seventies than in the nineties, 
when it was practicably impossible to float railway bonds as 
first mortgages without the gold clause included, as part of the 
contract. In the seventies it was interest rather than principal 
that was covered by the gold clause. 

One hundred and fifty millions or 15 per cent, of the Ameri- 
can railway bonds in default at the end of this, the first great 
crisis, in this class of securities were held in foreign countries, 
largely in Germany, Holland and England. This was about 
40 per cent, of the entire amount of foreign holdings of Ameri- 
can railway securities. Foreign investors were particularly 
favorable to land grant bonds, of which the railroad companies 
seem to have issued a quantity somewhat proportionate to 
the demand. Among the bonds in default at this time, 
$75,476,000 were land grant bonds. There is no doubt but 
that the requirements of construction in order to secure the 
land grants led not only to building beyond the needs and the 
wisdom of the times in the western States especially; but this 
very necessity of pushing construction in order to save the land 
grants from lapsing, required the promoters to pledge whatever 
had a cash-commanding capacity regardless of the limited earn- 
ing capacity of the properties for some years to come. 

The value and the necessity of the receiverships as a method 
of satisfying the complex requirements of railway property in 
default began to be apparent during this series of years. Yet it 
was hardly more than a beginning, in which there had been 
demonstrated to the public and to the investor alike that some- 
thing superior to the trusteeship was required to meet the 
equities involved. The receivership, like the traffic association, 
seems to have gotten its first development in the South, where 
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the legal doctrine of receiverships received its earliest fonjiula- 
tion.* At this time receivership certificates, which have since 
become so prominent a feature of railway insolvency, were com- 
ing into use; the largest issue authorized was one of $1,200,000 
tor the Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad, and another in 1873 
of $700,000 for the Selma, Rome and Dalton Railroad in Ala- 
bama. The great variety of secnrities, which later regard for 
the specific needs of the investor has developed, had not yet 
begun to appear. Besides the first and second mortgage bonds, 
interest scrip served as a short-time certificate of indebtedness, 
used in funding coupons to the extent of $i,7i8,ooo^arrears 
in interest funded and again in default. There was practically 
no third mortgage bond as yet except as an equipment bond, 
of which in the defaulting securities, amounting to nearly five 
hundred millions, there was but a single million as compared with 
nearly six millions of income bonds. The latter were really 
mortgages on the net earnings. Not even these newly devised 
forms of obligation could prevent an astute management from 
diverting an honestly earned surplus to the construction of an 
extension in which it might be interested, to equipment or 
improvements or to the payment of all-absorbing salaries to 
the managing officials. 

Evidently there was need of some more authoritative control. 
Adverse legislation and popular antagonism of the railroads 
from 1870 to 1875 had their source in the widespread convic- 
tion that railway management was thoroughly dishonest with 
the public and far from fair in its dealings with the investor. 
It must be remembered, however, that the railroad was a crea- 
ture of the times; it was called into existence by the needs of 
the communities which it sought to serve. To satisfy this 
demand and to keep the property in safe and efficient condition 
it became necessarj- to assume a great variety of obhgations of 
such a character as to imperil the credit of the corporation. If 
hostile legislation, shrinkage in securities used as collateral to 
borrow money, and rate wars almost every summer came 
together, as they did in this period, there was no other way 
than bankruptcy open before this set of causes, especially 
for the weaker lines then in competition for trunk-Une traffic. 

' Mcyci <ra. Joba«loa, 53 Alabama, 164-386. 1B73. 
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In those failures which took place before 1876, re-or^^iza- 
tion or settlement with mortgagees was speedily effected as a 
rule. The trouble was, in this case, that it was done altogether 
too speedily to be permanently done. Default in interest on 
bonds being the immediate cause of embarrassment, a settle- 
ment with bondholders gave the management a free hand to 
carry on the same or similar policy as before, without anyone's 
having taken the trouble to go to the root of the matter and 
get a thorough understanding of the situation. It was often 
impossible to do so for want of access to information. Man- 
agers often avoided or failed to give out detailed reports of the 
condition of the property in their control. A settlement was 
patched up which could hardly last, because it was based on a 
thoroughly false conception of the railroad as an institution in 
its relation to social interests. The railroad had not yet come 
to be regarded in its twofold aspect, both as a social institution 
required for the community and as a financial corporation 
bound to discharge its obligations to the investor. The role 
which it was still playing, in many parts of the country, was 
that of an exploiter of the community and creditor alike for the 
benefit of an inside clique which could not or would not be 
made responsible to the stockholders in whom the title to the 
property lay. The stockholders themselves had frequently 
exhausted their resources in building and had little credit or 
cash left to tide the property over a year of deficit in income. 
Thus the management and the bondholder came to control the 
situation, in which the two other interests of the stockholder 
who had reached his limit and the community were in danger 
of being lost sight of. 

Under these conditions the railroads which failed in the early 
seventies were not really re-organized — they were simply 
regalvanized. Many of the mortgages could not be foreclosed 
at all, because the State had endorsed the bonds and had the 
right of foreclosure, which it did not exercise because it did not 
want the road or did not want to sacrifice the property by a 
forced sale in the midst of financial depression. The State 
could not be sued on its endorsement. This was the csise with 
the Montgomery and Eufala bonds in Alabama. In the case 
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of the Boston, Hartford and Erie — the leading failure in New 
England — the bondholders could not sell the property mort- 
gaged to them under any circumstances. They could take 
possession and run it "forever" if necessary to do so in order to 
make good the interest in default, but that being done the road 
must be restored to those by whom the interest should have 
been paid promptly. If, again, a hundred millions of bonds 
were offered in the market authorizing fihy per cent, of the 
bondholders to foreclose the mortgage in case of default in 
interest, and only forty-five millions were actually sold, there 
was no foreclosure possible as a mode of recovery for the bood- 
bolders who had bought on the assumption of a sale of the whole 
issue. 

^ Evidently the rights of bondholders were frequently no rights 
at all except that of waiting and working to bring about a 
better slate of things. A settlement was most frequently made 
by funding the overdue coupons into certificates of indebted- 
ness, income bonds, or more bonds payable several years hence. 
But this increased the fixed charges, which was just what the 
future of these embarrassed roads could not stand. Thereby they 
made it still more difficult to borrow money except on increas- 
ingly hard terms, if they were fortunate enough to get any at all. 
The receivership was as yet not sufficiently dilTerentiated 
from the trusteeship — an arrangement devised to protect the 
interest of the persons from whom the railroad borrows money. 
In a majority of cases when a railroad proposed to borrow to 
help it out of financial trouble, it had to select a responsible 
person well known in the financial world with whom the mort- 
gage deed was to be deposited in trust. Upon certain condi- \ 
tions the bondholders could authorize or require him to proceed 
to foreclose the mortgage. But where the trustee was an 
officer of the road whose interests therein led him to oppose 
the interests of the bondholders, the trusteeship simply 
amounted to another mode of withstanding the investor in the 
exercise of his rights of foreclosure. In one New York road 
the president and two directors were trustees of the first and 
second mortgages, The president of the largest railroad in 
Pennsylvania was the trustee of so many mortgages that it 
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became a physical impossibility for him to affix his signature 
to the bonds and so had to have it lithographed on them.^ 
The trusteeship was, therefore, so constituted as to include con- 
flicting interests between management and investor. It 
enabled the management to perpetuate the one-man power, 
which was either the making or the breaking of the system; 
but it did this frequently at the expense of the bondholder for 
whose protection it was primarily intended. It only brought 
the investor or lender deeper into the mire. In Connecticut, 
the State Treasurer was trustee, upon whom the bondholders 
might impose the duty of taking charge of the road and operat- 
ing it till all arrears in interest were made good, then turning 
it over to the owners. If the State Treasurer had anything 
like a proper fear of a deficit before his eyes, or if the bond- 
holders had any such misgiving under the Treasurer's manage- 
ment, this trusteeship could have given them but little comfort. 
/ In many of the mortgage deeds it was not obligatory, but 
sfmply optional, on the part of the trustee as to whether he 
should proceed with foreclosure upon expiration of the period 
required after default. It was optional with him likewise as 
to whether he should take possession of the road in the interest 
of the bondholders. Sometimes three years had to elapse 
before the trustee could proceed, even when his duty was 
mandatory. Three years of default in the hands of a manage- 
ment thus placed beyond control of bondholders or stock- 
holders was ample to ruin the property by making the utmost 
out of their opportunity. Even when a road was taken out of 
the hands of the owners and put into the control of trustees of 
the mortgage deed, the mortgagees had to indemnify the trustees 
against any deficit or loss that their management might incur. 
This meant that the bondholders had to be assessed to cover 
the expenses of operation while the arrears in interest were 
being recovered, or while the foreclosure proceedings were 
being made. It was sending good money after bad money, 
as the saying goes. The trusteeship, whether it was vested in 
a person or persons or in a trust company, failed largely because 
its duties were not sufficiently defined to protect the lender, 

* Commercial and Financial Chronicle t Feb. 7, 1874, p. 131. 
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and because it was being constantly used to enable the bor- 
rower to evade his responsibilities. It served a useful 
purpose in caring for sinking funds as they might be turned 
over by the railroad managers to the credit of the investor 
whose funds had been advanced; but the method of control by 
trustees was not adequate lo see that the earnings of a road 
in default were not dissipated in other directions, even when 
they were sufficient to meet the interest charges. The need 
of supervisory control was being felt when roads passed interest 
apparently at their own convenience, though they were fully 
able to meet the interest out of earnings. Such was the case 
in the default of the three millions of gold bonds, at seven per 
cent., by the Chicago, Danville and Vincennes, in October, 
1874. The bondholders at once requested that they might 
have a representative to watch over their interests without 
implying any dereliction or desiring to act other than hannom- 
ously with the directors in charge of the road. 

Out of these contributory conditions the judicial receivership 
arose. The history of railway relations shows that the railroad 
first eliminated the community from its management when it 
disengaged itself from the control of the State executive and \ 
legislature, and entered the field of transportation as a com- 
mercial corporation free to follow its own policy. Secondly, , 
it practically ruled out the stockholder as a factor in its policy. ' 
Thirdly, it succeeded in setting at naught the bondholder, 
when he sought to recover his claims as a mortgagee of insol 
vent properly. None of these had succeeded in holding a bank-*' 
rupt railroad to its obligations in a satisfactory manner to the 
public, the owners and the creditors. Under the circumstances, 
the courts of equity were the most natural resort of all interests 
involved. In fact, the relation of railway corporations to the 
courts is by far the most intimate and direct governmental 
relation the American railroads have had in the course of their 
development. 

The rise of receiverships is, therefore, connected with the 
following state of things in the railway situation during the 
ten years immediately following the Civil War; (i) The 
increase in conflicting equities in property and franchises iaci- 
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dent upon growth, extension and consolidation of a great 
variety of properties, occupying very different legal positions 
in different States; (2) The inability of managers or of trustees 
to command working capital to operate roads in times of 
insolvency and pending reorganization or settlement. (3) Dis- 
trust of management by stockholders, bondholders, and by the 
public as evinced in hostile legislation. (4) The necessity of 
protecting from distintegration the owned and leased properties, 
operated as a system, and of giving longer time for interested 
parties to determine upon the wisest plan of reorganization. 
Foreign investors who had been among America's best custom- 
ers for railway securities, could not act speedily in case of 
default. It was beginning to be recognized that the receiver- 
ship was the only safe resort for a railway corporation which 
had ceased to be responsible for its obligations to the public, 
the proprietor and the capitalist who provided it with working 
capital. Once in the hands of the court, and under receiver's 
control, the scattered interests of investors could be brought 
together, the property could be conserved and operated with- 
out more than necessary prejudice to any interests involved, 
and most important of all — the whole enterprise could once 
more be put upon a responsible basis. The rise of receiverships 
in railroads in the United States is the history of ihe evolution 
of responsible management in an entirely new species of corporate 
enterprise, involving a unique complex of interests individual and 
social. We shall see as we study this form of judicial control 
of corporate property that the receivership has been a necessary 
stage in the elaboration of that policy of railway administration 
in which the well-defined rights of the investor and the more 
general, yet no less necessary, duties of the railroads to the conp- 
munity find their equilibrium} 

John Franklin Crowell. 

Berlin, Germany. 



^ Greene, Corporation Finaiue^ pp. 16^166. 
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NOTES. 

British Legislatioa in the Session of 1898. Ireland and 
ecclesiastical questions affecting England chiefly monopolized the 
session of 1898 of the British Parliament. The Acts affecting the 
Church of England and the Nonconforming churches in England 
were comparatively small matters so far as the time of Parliament 
was concerned. The session was devoted to the Irish Local 
Government Act, and it will go into Parliamentary history as a one- 
Act session Uke the sessions of 1888 and 1894. when the Acts 
reforming county and parish government in England were passed. 

In a general survey of the session of this character, it is not pos- 
sible to go into any full explanation of the Local Government Act 
for Ireland. It is an Act of nearly one hundred and twenty pages; 
and it embodies, as is necessary, an enormous amount of detail. 
It sweeps away the old system of county administration by Grand 
Juries, and establishes a system of local government in the coun- 
ties, in the county boroughs, and in the rural areas, as democratic 
as the systems which have existed in England and Scotland since 
the era of county and parish government reform which was begun 
by the Enghsh County Government Act of 1888. The Act, in brief, 
as nearly as can be, duplicates the local government machinery of 
England, and sets it up in Ireland. It removes an Irish grievance; 
and excepting Home Rule, the last of the demands for constitu- 
tional reform for Ireland has now been granted. It marks the 
end of an agitation for equality of treatment with Great Britain, 
which began about 1766, when an Octennial Act replaced the old 
system under which Irish Parliaments were elected for the lifetime 
of the sovereign, an agitation which took on new vigour and a much 
more wide-spread character at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, and in the last 120 years has led to what is almost a re-making of 
Ireland, so far as its Governmental Institutions are concerned. For 
the Unionist Government, the new Act is a fulfillment of a pledge 
in respect to Ireland which dates back to 18S6. During the next 
few years, interest will center in the way in which the Irish people 
will work the Act, and the effect it will have on the agitation for 
Home Rule both in Ireland and in England. In England it can 
hardly tail to put the question of Home Rule still further in the 
background. 
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The ecclesiastical legislation for England was not epoch-making, 
like the Irish Local Government Act. It is none the less distinctly 
interesting, and directly concerns both the Church of England and 
the Nonconformists. 

For the Nonconformists an Act was passed rendering unneces- 
sary the attendance at marriages in Nonconformist churches of 
the civil regpistrar of births, marriages and deaths. The registrar 
has been in attendance at such marriages even since 1836, when 
Lord John Russell's Registration Act was passed. At marriages 
in churches of the Establishment, the attendance of the registrar 
has never been necessary. The law has regarded the rector or 
vicar of a parish, and even an unbeneficed curate in the service of 
the incumbent, as an officer of the State, and has entrusted these 
clergymen with the civil duty of registrating marriages, and for- 
warding the duplicates to the Registrar-General at Somerset House, 
London. At Nonconforming churches the local registrar has 
hitherto attended to perform these duties; and for a long time this 
statutory differentiation between clergymen of the Established 
Church and Nonconformist ministers has been a grievance with 
Nonconformists. It has been a real and practical grievance. 
Oftentimes it has caused delay and inconvenience, and has 
undoubtedly led to many marriages being celebrated in churches 
of the Establishment which would otherwise have been performed 
in Nonconforming places of worship. Moreover it has added to 
the cost of Nonconforming marriages, as the fee of the local regis- 
trar had to be paid, while at church marriages there was no corre- 
sponding fee. It placed Nonconformists at a social disadvantage, 
and for nearly fifty years they have agitated for equality with the 
Church of England in regard to the marriage laws. This equality 
has now been established. All duly accredited pastors of churches, 
registered under the Act of 1836, can now perform the marriage 
ceremony without the attendance of the local representative of 
Somerset House; while at the same time, precautions are taken to 
safeguard the present excellent system of publicity and registration. 
To some extent, the Marriages Act of 1898 is to the Nonconform- 
ists of England what the Local Government Act is to the people of 
Ireland. It removes nearly the last of the statutory grievances of 
Nonconformists, who, except as concerns elementary education and 
the great question of the Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Church of England, have now no grievance which Parliament 
can remedy. One fact in connection with the Marriages Act of 
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1898 remains to be noted. The Nonconformists have long been 
the backbone of the Liberal party in England. Yet this last 
measure of relief comes from what is in some respects the most 
Tory Government of the nineteenth century. It was to a Conserva- 
tive Government, it may be remembered, that the Nonconformists 
owed the Act which completely threw open the older Universities 
to students who could not take the Church of England test, a test 
which previously shut out Nonconformists from the full oppor- 
tunities and advantages of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Benefices Act, the measure which directly concerns the 
Church of England, is intended to restrict the sale of church liv- 
ings, and to give parishioners opportunity to prevent unworthy 
clergymen being saddled upon them. The rights of next presenta- 
tion hitherto have frequently been sold at auction like any other 
description of property. The new Act makes it unlawful to offer 
for sale at auction any right of patronage except in the case of an 
advowson to be sold in conjunction with a manor or with an estate 
in land of not less than one hundred acres. In such instances, that 
is when advowsons do not go with manors, the land must be in the 
same parish as the benefice or in an adjoining parish, and must 
belong to the same owner as the advowson. Any person who 
offers any right of patronage for sale at auction in contravention 
of the Act, or bids at such a sale, is made liable on summary con- 
viction to a fine not exceeding £100. Power is also given to 
bishops to refuse to institute or admit a presentee to a benefice on 
the ground that at the date of presentation not more than three 
years have elapsed since the presentee was ordained deacon, or that 
the presentee is unfit for the discharge of the duties of the benefice 
by reason of physical or mental infirmity or incapacity; pecuniary 
embarrassment of a serious character; grave misconduct or neglect 
of duty in an ecclesiastical office; evil life, having by his conduct 
caused grave scandal concerning his moral character since his 
ordination : or having with reference to the presentation been know- 
ingly party or privy to any transaction or agreement which is 
invalid under the Act. In order that parishioners may have time 
to Icam the antecedents of llie new incumbent, the bishop must 
^ve a month's notice of the proposed institution. In cases where 
the bishops refuse to institute, the person presenting and the pre- 
sentee have the right to carry the case to a court, which ts to 
consist of the Archbishop of the Province, and of a judge of the 
Supreme Court nominated by the Lord Chancellor. In this court 
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the rules of legal evidence are to hold good, and the court is to 
have the same powers of administering oaths, and of requiring the 
attendance of witnesses and the production by them of documents, 
and as to the payment and recovery of costs and expenses, as are 
exercised by the High Court of Justice. When the bill was before 
the House of Commons, an effort was made to give parishioners a 
right to object in respect to matters of doctrine and ritual. The 
Government, however, refused to open so wide a door to conten- 
tion; and the Act specifically excepts doctrine or ritual from the 
causes for which a bishop may refuse to institute a presentee to a 
benefice. 

Among the Acts of a more general character were the Vaccina- 
tion Act, the Elementary School Teachers Superannuation Act, 
the Inebriates Act, the Criminal Evidence Act, the Prison Act, and 
a short Act amending the Vagrancy Laws. 

The Vaccination Act makes important changes in the law as to 
compulsory vaccination, as it has stood since 1867— changes which 
were made in deference to public opinion, and in consequence of 
the report of the Royal Commission which had examined exhaus- 
tively into the working of the Acts passed since 1867. Under the 
Act of 1867, ^^^ two later Acts, parents of children were com- 
pelled to have them vaccinated within three months after birth. 
Under the amending Act of 1898, the time is extended to six 
months. Under the old laws, parents whose children were vac- 
cinated at the public expense were required to take children to the 
public vaccinator. Under the new Act, parents can call upon the 
public vaccinator to visit them in their homes for the purpose of 
vaccinating children. If a child is not vaccinated within four 
months after its birth, the law now directs that the public vaccinator 
shall "visit the home of the child and shall offer to vaccinate the 
child with glycerinated calf lymph, or such other lymph as may be 
issued by the Local Government Board." The regulations of 
many of the maternity homes provide that children born in them 
shall be vaccinated before the mothers leave. The new Act makes 
all such regulations illegal, and provides that "the parent of any 
child born in any institution shall not be compelled under such 
regulations or otherwise to cause or permit the child to be vac- 
cinated at any time earlier than the expiration of six months from 
its birth. The most important clause is that which provides for 
exemption from penalties. The administration of the Compulsory 
Vaccination Laws is in the hands of the local boards of guardians 
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for the relief of the poor. Hitherto when the parent failed or 
refused to have his child vaccinated, it was the statutory duty of tlie 
board to prosecute in the local pohce court. By the new Act it 
is provided that no parent shall be liable to any penalty, if, within 
four months from the birth of a child, he satisfies two justices or 
a stipendiary or metropolitan police magistrate in petty sessions 
that he conscientiously believes that vaccination would be preju- 
dicial to the health of the child, and within seven days thereafter 
delivers to the vaccination officer a certificate by such justices or 
such magistrate of such conscientious objection. This clause^J 
while affording a large but not an absolutely certain measure otj 
relief to anti-vaccinators, is supplemented by three other clauseft I 
which have the same end in view. Two of them sweep away the 
repeated penaUies of the Act of 1867, and the third provides that 
persons committed to prison for non-compliance with the Vaccina- 
tion Acts shall be treated as first-class misdemeanants. Formerly 
such offenders were treated like persons convicted of drunkenness, 
or any other offenders fined in courts of summary jurisdiction. 
With a view to the systematic compilation of statistics as to the 
effects of vaccination, there is a clause in the Act which provides 
that clerks to all municipalities which maintain hospitals for the 
treatment of smallpox patients, shall keep lists of the names, 
addresses, age and condition as to vaccination of all smallpox 
patients treated in such hospitals. 

A system of pensions and of allowances during incapacity ts 
established by the Elementary School Teachers Superannuation 
Act. The Act is apphcable to all schools under the control and 
supervision of the Education Department, whether the schools are 
under the local management of popularly elected school boards, 
or of school committees chosen by the churches which conduct 
j elementarj- day schools. The pension fund is maintained by the 
I compulsory contributions of the school teachers themselves. The 
money necessary to meet allowances to teachers who are incapaci- 
tated for work is to be voted each year by Parliament. Every 
school teacher in England must possess a certificate of efficiency 
recognized by the Education Department. Up to the time of tlic 
Superannuation Act there was no age limit to these certificates, 
Under the Act they arc to expire when the school teacher reaches 
the age of 65: and in future all teachers receiving certificales are 
to be subject to a physical examination, and to an agrcenieol to 
contribute to the pension fund during the years of recorded service — 
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that is, during the time they are at work in schools maintained out 
of public funds, and visited by the inspectors of the Education 
Department. Men teachers are to pay £3 a year; women £2 a 
year. When a school teacher is retired at the age of 65, he is to 
receive an annual superannuation allowance, calculated at the rate 
of ten shillings for each complete year of recorded service. When 
a teacher becomes "permanently incapable, owing to infirmity of 
mind or body, of being an efficient teacher in a public elementary 
school, he is to receive an annual disablement allowance at the rate 
of "£20 for ten complete years of recorded service, with an addi- 
tion of £1 for each complete additional year." This is the rate for 
men. For women, the rate is £15 for ten years of service, with 
13s. 4d. for each additional year. The system is compulsory as 
concerns teachers entering the service. Teachers already in posses- 
sion of certificates may choose whether or not they will come within 
the provisions of the Act. The pension system thus established 
is largely the outcome of agitation on the part of the Elementary 
Teachers Union, which has long demanded that, in respect of pen- 
sions and disablement allowances, teachers serving under the 
Education Department should be treated like civil servants. ' 

The Inebriates Act amends and greatly extends legislation on the 
same subject passed in 1879 and in 1888. These earlier measures 
provided for the licensing of homes for inebriates, and gave local 
magistrates power to commit to these homes when patients were 
themselves willing to enter them. These homes were maintained 
by private practitioners. The new Act gives municipal and 
county councils the power of licensing homes, and also power to 
contribute to the cost of establishing and maintaining them. It 
also extends the time during which a patient may be detained from 
one to two years, and provides that if a patient escape from a retreat, 
the time between his escape and his return to the retreat shall not 
be treated as part of his term of detention. It also gives judges 
and magistrates power of detention over habitual drunkards guilty 
of crime, and over habitual drunkards repeatedly convicted of 
drunkenness. When a court is satisfied that a person convicted on 
an indictment of an offence punishable with imprisonment or penal 
servitude, committed the offence under the influence of drink, or 
that drunkenness was a contributing cause of the offence, it may 
in addition to, or in substitution for any other sentence, order that 
he be detained for a term not exceeding three years in a state 
inebriate reformatory. Similar power of detention is given to 
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courts of summary jurisdiction in the case of persons who are con- 
victed of drunkenness four times in the course of a year. At pres- 
em there are no State inebriate reformatories. Under the new Act. 
however, the Home Secretary is given power to build such reforma- 
tories, and also to issue licenses to any county or borough, or any 
person desirous of establishing such institutions. 

The Act amending the law of evidence makes "everj' person 
charged with an oifence, and the wife or husband, as the case 
may be, of a person so charged, a competent witness for the defence 
at every stage of the proceedings, whether the person so charged 
is charged solely or jointly with any other person." A person so 
charged is not to be called except on his own application; and if 
he does not apply, his failure is not to be made the subject of any 
comment by the prosecution. If he does volunteer for the witness 
box he may be asked any question in cross-examination, although 
his answer might tend to criminate him. The Prison Act makes 
a scries of important changes in the direction of humanizing the 
prison code. It gives boards of visitors more latitude in making 
rules for prisoners under sentence of hard labour, and also restricts 
the infliction of corporal punishment for offences against prison 
discipline. The Vagrancy Act brings under the definition of a 
rogue and vagabond within the meaning of tlie Vagrancy Act of 
1824, men who live wholly or in part on the earnings of prostitu- 
tion. The Act throws on the accused the onus of proving that he 
is earning an honest livelihood. 

EDWARD PORRTTT. 
Fkrmingtan, Conn, 



Recent Historical Monographs. The introduction of sys- 
tematic training in methods of research into our University work 
is justifying itself more abundantly year by year, through the 
marked improvement in the quality of the monographs that are 
published by students. There is greater energy and real in the 
collection of material, more penetration in its analysis and a more 
careful authentication of the results. What was once looked upon 
8S an academic exercise is now looked at more seriously as an 
opportunity to contribute to existing knowledge. 

That the opportunity is not always turned into achievement, and 
that not infrequently the young investigator takes himself too 
seriously and lapses into pcdantr)-, must be acknowledged, but the 
steady increase in the production of sound and valuable mono- 
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graphs more than counterbalance these drawbacks. Two or three 
examples of the best recent work may be noticed in this connection. 
The history of American political parties has often been attempted, 
but what an advance from the time when Ormsby thought it worth 
while to write the history of the Whig Party out of his head,^ to the 
production of such a work as that of Dr. Theodore C. Smith's on 
"The Liberty and Free Soil Parties/'* by far the most thorough 
and valuable study of the formative period of party history that we 
have. It is noteworthy not only for its extended research, but for 
the care with which local influences are traced out. 

Another admirable piece of work is that by Miss Eleanor L. 
Lord, a graduate of Smith and Bryn Mawr, who has derived from 
the Board of Trade Papers in the English Record OflBce the 
material for several connected studies on "Industrial Experiments 
in the British Colonies of North America."* The efforts of the 
government to draw naval stores from the colonies, the projects 
for promoting emigration, the various experiments in bounties, the 
policy in regard to forests, lumber, and manufacture, are fully set 
forth from material most of which is not yet printed. 

Our third example is a Cambridge University prize essay on 
"The Monroe Doctrine," by W. F. Redway .* 

This volume, while so excellent as to be justly described as the 
best work we have on the Monroe Doctrine, is less valuable than 
it would have been had its author not appealed to a general audi- 
ence and in deference to their supposed wishes omitted all precise 
^^^^'\ reference to authorities and sources. It is a good example of the 
y\,v'\ /'-, application of historical method, although at times the author's 
s ^ . ^ critical processes areJ^sS-plfidse than could be wished, but its dis- 
^ , ' tinctive feature, which gives it a positive value of its own, is the 
use which Mr. Reddaway has made of the material in the English 
Diplomatic Correspondence in 1823 and 1824. Hitherto we have 
had to rely on the information derived from Adams in Washington 

1 ** He (i. e. the writer) has had no access to libraries, nor public documents.'* 
Preface to ** A History of the Whig Party," by R. McK. Ormsby. 

* The Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the Northwest, Top pan Prize Essay of 
1896. Harvard Historical Studies, VI. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1897. 

3 Industrial Experiments in the British Colonies of North America. By Eleanor 
L. Lord. Bryn Mawr College, 1896. Vol. XVII of the Johns Hopkins Studies. 

* Cambridge : At the University Press. 1898. New York, The Macmillan 
Co. $1.25. 
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and Rush in London, and while no very essential changes need be 
made in our conception of the development of the doctrine, we are 
giad to follow it as it appeared to George Canning in London and 
Addington in Washington. 



Some New Editions, Reprints, etc. Professor Woodrow 
Wilson has made a good book into a better one, by issuing a new 
edition of "The State."' We find in it corrections both of statement 
and of style; omissions, additions and re-arrangements of matter; 
fuller bibliographies and a better index. The whole treatment is 
brought down to date, and is specially improved as respects the 
early family, the social contract theory, the governments of Greece 
and Rome, feudalism and the diffusion of Roman law tn Europe. 
Important recent works like those of Wcstcrmack, Fowler, Sohm, 
Boutmy, Lowell and Burgess are mentioned in the lists of 
authorities, and in some cases they have obviously affected and 
improved the treatment of the subject matter itself. 

Mr. Ward's "Outlines of Sociology"' is made up of twelve articles 
written by htm for the American Journal of Sociology during the 
years 1895-97, ^nd therefore already familiar to such as follow dis- 
cussions in ihis field. In our judgment it is a much more valuable 
contribution to thought and knowledge than was tlie author's 
"Dynamic Sociology," because more limited in scope, more mature 
in reflection, more comprehensive and sympathetic in spiril. It Is 
to be welcomed as a vigorous vindication of the psychological 
method of interpreting society. 

In his "Elements of Sociology.*" Professor Giddings has sought 
to give "an elementary description of society in clear and simple 
scientific lerms." "an untechnical but scientific and reasonably com- 
plete statement of sociological theory, for the use of college and 
school classes." How far it will prove desirable to introduce the 

' rtf Sl«lt. £/tmntti of HiittTital and PraiHtal PeKlUs. By Woodrow 
Wilton, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Juiisprudcncc and Poll lies in Princeton 
Uolvcrelir. Revised Edition. Boston. D, C. HcaihACo.. iS^S— izxv, &56pp. 

■ OulKmtt <•/ StrUti^. By Lester F. Ward. New York, The Macmlllan Co., 
tSfS— kH. sot pp. 

* Tkf SUmtnU tf Sodthry. A Ttxi-Beek for CelUgti and Sthtals. B; Franhiln 
I Henrjr Glddtng*, U .\., Ph.D., Profeiaor ol Sociologr in Columbia UnivMslljr. 
N«w York, The Macmlllan Company. 1698— si. jjj pp. 
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study of sociology among undergraduates, is not yet clear; we trust 
that this work will be put to such use in a large number of schools 
and the results closely observed. The book displays, no less than 
its author's "Principles of Sociology," a mind of alertness, vigor, 
breadth, versatility and analytic power. 

The more important of Professor Henderson's two works^ is in 
decided contrast with that of Professor Giddings, though having a 
somewhat similar aim. It is not so academic in method and style, 
being intended for readers as well as students. We are by no 
means sure, however, but that the latter class would gain from it 
quite as true, and a more vivid, conception of what society really 
is, than from the more professional treatise. Professor Henderson 
has a sufficient acquaintance with sociological theory, and a very 
wide and intimate knowledge of certain social classes, and he has 
blended these two in a book which we regard as particularly well 
adapted to the purpose for which it was prepared. 

The other work of Professor Henderson* was prepared for the 
use of the "Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle," and has a 
wholly practical aim. It is considerably miscellaneous in its con- 
tents, but would appear to be well adapted to arouse and direct 
the spirit of social reform in those to whom it is addressed. 

The Rev. A. P. Atterbury has translated, and the Putnams have 
published,' Sombart's "Socialismus und sociale Bewegung im 19. 
Jahrhundert," which was reviewed in its French form in our last 
issue. An appreciative and discriminating introduction is fur- 
nished by Professor John B. Clark. We need only add that the 
translation, though less felicitous than the French, is in general 
adequate, and that there is, perhaps, no other work accessible to 
English readers, which compresses so much information and sound 
suggestion on this topic within such small compass. 

The four lectures which Professor Moses has published in a thin 
volume* are entitled: "A Fundamental Tendency;" "Conflict and 

* Social Elements. Institutions y Character ^ Progress, By Charles Richmond 
Henderson. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898 — ix, 405 pp. 

* The Social Spirit in America. By C. R. Henderson, Associate Professor of 
Sociology in the University of Chicago. Meadville, Penn'a, Flood & Vincent, 
1897—350 pp. 

* Socialism and the Social Movement in the igth Century. By Werner Sombart, 
Professor in the University of Breslau. Translated by Anson P. Atterbury. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1898 — xvii, 199 pp. 

* Democracy and Social Growth in America, Four Lectures, By Bernard Moses, 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of California. New York and London, G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1898 — 129 pp. 
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Socialism;" "Education and Democracy;" "Preservation of the 
Democratic Spirit." The discussion is on a high plane and of 
wholesome quality. We quote part of a paragraph from the third 
lecture; "Many of the smaller colleges of this country are chartered 
opponents of true education. They are established in the interest 
of personal pride, local prejudice, or denominational zeal, and what- 
ever influence they exert is in favor of making superficial knowl- 
edge general. . . They endorse it with an academic degree, 
which is the last assurance necessary to convince the holder that 
he has swept the whole intellectual horizon, and is consequently 
fitted for the performance of any task within the realm of intellec- 
tual effort." 



Statistics of the Vocations of College Graduates. On the 
following page are given in condensed and abbreviated form the 
figures indicating the distribution of Yale College graduates among 
the various professions and occupations. The records of the vari- 
ous Class Secretaries cover the period since 1839 without a break. 
Records for the earlier classes are often incomplete, and sometimes 
wholly wanting. From those that do exist the above figures have 
been derived. The leading difhcuhy in doing so is due to the 
changes of occupations reported by individual graduates, more fre- 
quent in the earlier years of the century than now. So. for instance, 
a graduate of the College might begin to earn his livelihood by 
teaching, then study and practice law. and finally enter upon some 
mercantile career; or, another might study for the ministry, 
exchange that profession for journalism, and eventually retire to 
the country and end his days as a farmer In each case a graduate 
has been assigned to that occupation in which he appears to liave 
been most successful, generally a question of the number of years 
devoted to each vocation. .Another difficnlty lies in the fact thxt 
a considerable number of graduates make no report of their doings; 
thej' are often iJie unsuccessful ones, and must of necessity be dis- 
regarded. A third, but minor diliiculty presents itself in the case 
of those who die before the final selection of iheir vocation. Owing 
to this fact, the proportion o( teachers, whose occupation is so often 
a stepping-stone to some other, may be unduly swelled, but to no 
verj- considerable extent. 

The graduates of each year were assigned to one or another of 
the ten occupations indicated in the table, namely: Law, Ministry, 
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Medicine, Teaching and Science, Business, Engineering, Journalism 
and Literature, Farming, Government Service (military and 
civil), and Miscellaneous. The relative share of each occupation 
was expressed in a percentage of each year's graduates; and an 
average percentage for five-year periods was derived and is given 
in the table. 

Yalx CoLUHSt Gkaduatu, Vocation by Classks. 



1797 

iBoa 

1813-4 ... 
1S17, i8ig 

1S26, 1B30 
1831, 3. 4- 

1839-40 -- 
1841-45 .. 
1B46-50 .- 
1851-55 .. 
1856-60 ., 
1861-65 ■- 
1866-70 .. 
1871-75 ■- 
1876-80 ._ 
1881-B5 ,, 
188&-QO .. 
1891-93 .. 
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The results of the inquiry may be expressed as follows: At the 
end of the last century 39 per cent, of the class became clergymen. 
This was almost the exact proportion (40^ which held good for the 
classes graduating during the first hundred years of the college's 
history (1701-1801). The first fifteen classes sent on an average 
78 per cent, of their number into the ministry; the first fifty classes, 
52 per cent. ; the second fifty classes, 28 per cent. During the first 
half of this century the proportion remained fairly constant at about 
the last figure. Beginning with the middle of the century, however, 
the fraction of each class that entered the ministry fell off, especially 
in the case of the classes graduating during the Civil War and 
during the late seventies. Since then the figure for individual 
classes has varied between 3 and 13 per cent., but the average 
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figure for five-year periods has remained noticeably constant at 6 
and 7 per cent 

As compared with the great falling off in the clerical profession, 
from 40 per cent, at the beginning to 6 or 7 per cent, at the end 
of this century, the proportion of a class choosing the law as a 
profession has varied little during the same period, at least if the 
figures are taken representing the average for periods of five years. 
This is especially true of the last five periods {1871-93), during 
which the figure was three times 35 per cent., and twice 36 per 
cent. It may be more than a curious coincidence that the three 
maxima of the above figure (barring the first in 1797) occur dur- 
ing the periods immediately following the three wars, of 1812, of 
1848, and the Civil War. 

The profession of teaching has attracted a fraction of each class 
that has varied within very wide limits. In some classes previous 
to the Civil War, one-fifth or one-sixth of the members became 
teachers: in others the fraction sank to zero. It is difEcult to 
explain the irregular changes in this figure, unless they are taken 
to indicate that the teacher's profession has generally been a stci>- 
ping-stone, in some years deserted for some other profession, in 
other years, often owing to accidental causes, permanently enroll- 
ing college graduates among its members. Since the Civil War, 
however, the fraction of each class becoming teachers, or dcvot- 
uig themselves to scientific pursuits, has varied within much 
narrower limits — in the case of the graduates of 1879 to 1893, 
between 9 and 15 per cent. — indicating that teaching has become 
A well recognized profession, and tends nowadays, like the law and 
medicine, to attract approximately the same fraction of each col- 
lege generation. 

The last has been distinctly the case with the medical profession, 
which during the five-year periods since 1841 has uniformly 
attracted about one-tenth of those graduating from the college, 
the figure falling once as low as 8 per cent., and three times rising 
to 12 per cent. During the second, third and fourth decades of 
this century it rose to an unusual height. This unusual popu- 
larity of the medical profession at that time is also ilUistrated, 
though not as conclusively, by the fact that the average number 
of physicians annually graduating from the Yale Medical School 
during the third decade of the century was not again equalled or 
exceeded in any single year before 1896. 

As regards the above four learned professions, the law, the 
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ministry, medicine, and teaching, the figures conclusively show 
that, after attracting a larger and larger constituency from among* 
the classes of the first thirty years of this century, the tide then 
turned, and from attracting nine-tenths of each college class during 
the early thirties, the proportion fell off steadily, with hardly an 
exception, till recent times. However, the last eighteen classes, 
arranged in four groups in the table, send a surprisingly constant 
fraction of their members into one or the other of the four learned 
professions, namely, approximately five-eights. 

The most striking fact brought to light by the table is the great 
increase of the graduates of the college pursuing a mercantile 
career. The proportion of business men in the first 20 classes of 
this century was temporarily high, perhaps owing to the stimulus 
of the foreign wars and of our war of 1812 and of its after effects. 
Then the fraction fell to a low level in the twenties and early 
thirties. Beginning with the class of 1839, the fraction rose steadily, 
with practically no setback, until the present time, rising most 
rapidly in the case of those graduating in the late forties, during 
the Civil War and during the seventies. From generally occupy- 
ing the fourth place in importance among the occupations of grad- 
uates, business rose to the third place with the class of 1842, the 
second place during the Civil War, and will presumably eventually 
wrest the first place from the legal profession. 

While the relative number of merchants among Yale College 
graduates has grown so much, the number of farmers has greatly 
fallen off. This is largely, but not wholly, explained by the dis- 
appearance from the Hst of alumni of the Southern planter. In 
addition, the greater attractions offered by the other vocations and 
by urban life should be taken into account. 

One more occupation deserves notice, that of government service. 
Here it was evidently the Civil War which attracted a considera- 
ble number of graduates of the time and of previous years to the 
military and civil service of the government. Those graduating 
since the war have in but a few cases followed their example. 

The general outcome of the movement as indicated in the table 
may be summed up as follows: The law during the past century 
has fairly, uniformly enlisted one-third of each college generation. 
At the beginning of the century the ministry followed closely in 
second place. Roughly speaking, the law and the ministry were 
then chosen by two-thirds of the class. Nowadays, the law still 
holds its own, but the ministry has fallen off greatly in relative 
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importance; its place has been taken by the merchant's vocation, 
which now attracts about one-third of the graduates. It is notice- 
able that in the case of the last eighty years covered by the table 
the sum of the figures for the ministry and of the one for business 
in each five-year period fluctuates fairly closely about 37 per cent., 
and that, with very few exceptions, a rapid fall in the figure for the 
ministry goes hand in hand with a rapid rise in the figtu-e for busi- 
ness, and when the falling off in the ministry is retarded, the same 
is true of the rise of the figure for the business men. It would 
not be safe to conclude from this that the kind of men who formerly 
became clerg3mien now go into business, though this may be true 
to some extent. In any case, it is clear that the leadership which 
naturally falls to the college graduate in this country was formerly 
chiefly exerted from the bar and the pulpit; that nowadays, how- 
ever, the industrial leaders are also largely recruited from among 
college graduates; that the typical college graduate of to-day is 
no longer the scholar, but the man of affairs. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, By E. L. Godkin, M.A., 
D.C.L. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1898 — ^vii, 265 pp. 

This is a book difficult to review in small compass. It contains 
many bright ideas and several excellent generalizations, but even the 
certainty ot closest scrutiny attaching to anything published over 
the signature of the merciless editor of the Evening Post has not 
sufficed to induce Mr. Grodkin to verify his ideas, and consequently 
his work is everywhere marred with serious overstatements and 
historical errors. No less than twenty such are to be found in the 
225 pages which make up his main contention. His remaining 
chapter on "The Australian Democracy" does not fall within the 
province of the present reviewer. As it cites a large number of 
authors consulted, it may be more accurate than the rest. 

When Mr. Godkin contradicts himself so flatly as with reference 
to the early composition of the Roman Senate, on pages 10 and 35, 
he scarcely needs criticism, but such statements as that "There is 
no doubt that the pre-Revolutionary writers were in the right way 
in relying on Greece and Rome for their illustrations. Up to that 
time the modern world, if we except England, had contributed little 
or nothing to the science of government" ought not to be allowed to 
pass uncontradicted. Together probably Switzerland and Holland, 
though much less familiar to English readers, had contributed more 
than England. Federalism with local self-government; the separa- 
tion of the executive, legislative and judicial functions; religious 
liberty and constitutionalism, had grown up far more in these coun- 
tries and among our colonial ancestors than in England; while the 
feudal system, out of which the representative system is said to have 
grown, only reached England after long existence on the European 
Continent. Another new thing, which held for a time in Switzer- 
land, was the abolition of all feudal privileges, though, when the 
cantons rose to great power after crushing Charles the Bold, these 
privileges were succeeded by restrictions of the rights of citizenship 
to families already long established in the land, with the effect of 
producing almost a servile condition for the inhabitants of their 
subject lands, conquered from the neighboring feudal lords. Mr. 
Godkin speaks of the rise of the Swiss to military preeminence as 
of the sixteenth century. It was of the fifteenth. The g^eat mili- 
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tary event to the Swiss in the sixteenth century was their defeat by 
Francis I at Marignano in 1515. 

Mr. Godkin's definition of the use of equality by eighteenth cen- 
tury writers, as meaning only the abolition of special exemptions 
and privileges, is commendable. But in his chapter on this subject, 
he can hardly have remembered Nicias and Cleon when he wrote 
that (what ancient democracies) seem to have insisted on "was not 
the right of filling offices with anybody they pleased, but the right 
of filling them with their most competent men." Nicias, though 
brave, was an incompetent general, while Cleon's long career was 
tliat of a charlatan in comparison with whom many of our pohti- 
cians would shine. 

Mr. Godkin's remarks on the enormous increase in personal 
property, and on the far-reaching efTects of ready communication 
and extended credit on the local prestige of individuals, are well 
founded. Two other things well said are that "If the functionaries 
are honest and faithful almost any kind of political constitution is 
endurable," and that the main defects of democracies are their dis- 
regard of experience and ability and their slowness to find the root 
of evil. 

The next chapter on "The Nominating System" is not very pro- 
found. Bad as ours is, it is probably not so bad as that which held 
in England prior to the Reform Bill. Except in a few large constit- 
uencies there was then no hope for any one not nominated by, 
what can scarcely be better described than in Mr. Godkin's words 
concerning our wire-pullers, "an idle class, which either loves poli- 
tical intrigue or does not look further in politics than the salaried 
ofRces. and a large portion of whom cither have failed in life or have 
never had any regular occupation." We may reach this level, but 
if so the reaction will as surely follow. 

In considering "The Decline of Legislatures" Mr. Godkin calls 
the Roman Senate the prototype of all modern legislatures. This 
the Roman Senate essentially was not. It was a great executive 
council, its only legislative feature having been the common pre- 
rogative of the executives of our day, namely, the veto power. The 
Roman Comitta far more nearly corresponded to our legislatures. 
A little further on Mr. Godkin says that the Enghsh Opposition 
"never reached the point of seeking to take the administration of 
the government out of his (the king's) hands or out of those of his 
officers except in the rebellion of 1640." What has he to say of 
the revolution of 1688, where Parliament took the crown from James 
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II and gave it to William and Mary? Again, a few pages later, 
Mr. Godkin classes Germany as having the cabinet system and a 
parliament modeled after the House of Commons. The German 
parliament more closely resembles our Congress. Their ministries 
are even less dependent on parliamentary support than our cabinets. 
By a still grosser error Mr. Godkin says that "In America we have 
never tried the cabinet system, partly because our legislatures were 
started before this system became fairly established in England, and 
partly because in colonial times the executive was never in thor- 
oughly friendly relations with the legislative department of any 
colony." Mr. Godkin is probably wholly unacquainted with the 
history of Connecticut and Rhode Island. Connecticut went all 
through the Revolution under Governor Trumbull, who had held 
that oflSce for fifteen years when he left it at the close of the 
war. I doubt whether Mr. Godkin can point to a single serious 
clash between Governor and Legislature in the colonial history 
of Connecticut, except, under the usurpation of Sir Edmund Andros. 
The British government was so jealous of Connecticut's charter, 
and, in particular, of the right to elect their own governor, which 
Rhode Island also enjoyed, that the slightest trouble would have 
been made a pretext for abolishing its charter. 

To the legislatures Mr. Godkin ascribes some troubles which seem 
to belong rather to the nominating system. His statement seems 
dubious that men of real capacity are not "willing to return for a 
second term because they find the work disagreeable and the reward 
inadequate." The remark of Jefferson is still applicable; few die 
and none resign. On the other hand, many are unwilling to go 
through with the intrigue and under-hand dealings necessary to 
secure a renomination. There are many men of both capacity and 
probity in Congress who seldom speak and to whom the salary is 
no object. Mr. Godkin overlooks that the essentially barbaric art 
of eloquence is continually losing its former influence, as quiet dis- 
cussion in committee gradually displaces fervid appeals. One rea- 
son for the apparent decline of legislatures is that, whenever they 
were first instituted, only men of great ability could manipulate 
the unorganized mass so as to carry through any project, and thus 
they only became conspicuous. Since routine has made easy what 
was once so difficult, the main function of the able and public- 
spirited man has become much more to prevent than to encourage 
legislation. That the general level of legislatures has declined is 
too much to grant without most careful and detailed study of 
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statistics. In this, as in atl other things, there are oscillations. 
Periods o( intense feeling bring better men than usual into our 
legislatures. Care should, therefore, be taken to compare maxima 
only with maxima. The institution of legislatures has generally I 
happened in such periods of intense feeling. 1 

K curious assertion in Ibis chapter is that "The difficulty of 
getting rid of the protective system, in any modem country, is to be 
found in part in the growth of Democracy." It is an interesting 
fact that the only two democratic countries in Europe, England 
and Switzerland, are the two having the freest trade. Moreover, 
England only obtained this freedom after the great triumph of the 
Reform Bill, by which democracy finally pushed aristocracy to the 
wall in 1832. 

The chapter on Municipal Government maintains the general 
inaccuracy of the book. Mr. Godkin says that "No European city 
can bo said to have owed its growth to the care or authority of I 
the central power," and that "American cities, on the contrary, are I 
without exception the creations of a state, they have grown up under I 
state supervision or through state instigation." Not to go further, J 
though exceptions are numerous, Rome and Salt Lake City are | 
startling exceptions to his rules. He is equally mistaken in sa>Hn^ I 
that "In all other countries the capitals were made by trade or com- j 
merce or manufactures, or some ancient drift of population." Coiw * 
slantinople, Ravenna. St. Petersburg and Madrid are striking 
examples of the contrary. 

But he is right in saying that "What modem municipalities need, 
especially in America, is a regime in which, without hesitation, with- 
out study, without lawyers' or experts' opinions, the humblest 
laborer can tell who is responsible for any defect he may discover 
in the police of the streets, in the education of his children, or in the 
use and mode of his taxation." 

Mr. Godkin reaches his climax of absurdity in the chapter on 
Public Opinion. He gives our American Revolution as the earli- 
est dale at which it made its definite appearance. A more striking 
instance of it can scarcely be found than the whole career of Wil- 
liam the Silent. When elections and new*spapers were lacking, it 
was his constant practice to send documents relating to public 
matters broadcast through the land with requests for the signa- 
ttires of all who agreed with him. Tliis was avowedly his method 
of keeping in touch with the common people. He knew too we0 
bow little dependence could be placed on the nobility and even 
on the magistrates of cities. 
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It was the public opinion of all northern Europe, manifested in 
contributions for their champion, which often cost their peasant 
donors part of their daily bread, which formed the one source of 
help which never failed him in the darkest hours of the seemingly 
hopeless struggle in which he finally triumphed over the greatest 
despotism of his time. 

Public opinion has been an active force whenever a popular 
revolution has been successful. The early history of Switzerland 
is full of it and likewise that of Bohemia. The revolt of the English 
barons against John was essentially aristocratic, but Simon de Mont- 
fort recognized its weight when he summoned the burgesses to 
sit in his parliament. 

Another flagrant error of Mr. Godkin's is in saying that "Dur- 
ing the last thirty years, for instance, in the United States, it would 
have been almost useless to consult the voters on any subject except 
the tariff." Practically the tariff had been for years, as Hancock 
was so much reviled for saying, a local issue up to the time of 
Cleveland's famous message of 1887. Thirty years before this was 
written goes back to the reconstruction period. The Impeachment 
of Andrew Johnson, the Virginius affair, the Resumption, Green- 
back and Third Term questions would doubtless have overshadowed 
the tariff question as much prior to 1887 as the silver question did 
two years ago. Who thinks that the tariff issue helped McKinley 
in November, 1896? 

Mr. Godkin next says the financial leaders of our Revolution 
were first Alexander Hamilton and later Albert Gallatin. Robert 
Morris was the great financier who, amid overwhelming diffi- 
culties, maintained a semblance of order in our national finances. 
Hamilton's connection with revolutionary finance was as an anony- 
mous essayist. During the war he was on Washington's staff. His 
first activity in financial matters was in an attempt, defeated by 
Rhode Island, to establish a tariff under the Continental Congress 
in 1784. His first real leadership began in September, 1789, on 
his appointment as Secretary of the Treasury. Gallatin's con- 
nection with the Treasury only began in this century. 

Another marvelous assertion is that "the first attempt to legis- 
late for the economical benefit of the masses was the abolition of the 
English corn laws." This was accomplished by Peel in 1846. 
What does Mr. Godkin think of the abolition of the French com 
laws by Turgot in 1774, or of the Licinian laws at Rome 2,000 years 
earlier. 
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Probably no one who reads this book will regret it. or even think 
the time wasted, for it is interesting in spite of its errors, or even 
perhaps in virtue of them. 

If Mr. Godkin's mind is sufficiently open to be convicted of error, 
it may greatly increase his usefulness, by diminishing the tendency 
towards omniscience too often to be observed in the editorials of the 
Evening Posl. 

N. T. BACON. 

Peace Dale, R. I. 

System der Nationalokonomiv. Von Gustav Cohn, Professor an der 
Universitat Gdttingen. Dritter Band. Nationalokonomie dcs 
Handels und des Verkehrswesens. Stuttgart, Ferd. Enkc, 
1898 — pp. viii, 1030. 

This is by far the most valuable of the three volumes of Professor j 
Cohn's work. In a modest preface, the author expresses a doubtJ 
whether in these days of cooperative works on economics, a singla % 
individual can advantageously try to cover the whole field in a book 
of his own. Be this as it may, it is certain that Cohn can cover 
this part of the field with the utmost advantage to his readers. The 
book is in four parts, dealing respectively with commerce, bank- 
ing, insurance, and transportation. On all of these he is an 
authority; on the last he may almost be said to be the authority. 
In treating them, he has ihe advantage of combining in almost 
equal proportion the historical and the analytical sense; so thai 
one can resort to his work with equal confidence for a statement of 
facts or for discussion of principles. He is also essentially modem 
in his interests. His practical experience in cooperative law reform 
has made him familiar to the fullest extent, not only with methods 
of organization and combination of capital, but also with the 
methods of modem stock exchanges and their bearing on the 
investment market. His interest in railroad development has led 
him to give due importance to the relatively new subject of street 
railroads control. 

Amid so much to praise, it seems ungracious to seek flaws for 
criticism. The weakest point in the book is its treatment of the tele- 
phone. The subject of telephone charges is a matter of great 
economic interest and difficulty. Cohn's treatment, so far from 
giving us any help in the solution of these difficulties, quite ignores 
their existence, and is, for practical purposes, entirely worthless. 
Of less serious importance, but worth noting, is his failure 
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to appreciate that the essential function of the modem discount 
banking system is a particular form of insurance — the insurance of 
commercial credit; and that its success or failure depends upon laws 
analogous to those which determine the success or failure of other 
forms of insurance. He has shown the fallacious character of other 
schemes of credit insurance; but has failed to see that in discount 
banking we. have to do with a real and generally sound scheme for 
this purpose. We note also that his treatment of cooperative 
societies is based upon the commonplace idea of an antithesis 
between cooperation and competition; whereas the real antithesis 
is between cooperation and speculation. Had he held this clue 
in his hand, the author would have given us a profound analysis 
of this subject, instead of a rather superficial one. But such criti- 
cisms, which might of course be multiplied, are of little consequence 
when compared with the general merit of the book as a whole. 

A. T. H. 



Pure Economics. By Professor MaflFeo Pantaleoni, translated by T. 
Boston Bruce. London and New York, Macmillan, 1898 — pp. 
xiii+311. 

It is nearly ten years since Professor Pantaleoni's Manuale di 
Economia pura appeared (in 1889). Yet with the necessary addi- 
tions which have been made by the author, the work is still fresh 
and timely. It is striking in its logical consistency, passing from 
point to point almost with the precision of Euclid. It is in this that 
Professor Pantaleoni has done his most original work, unifying 
and harmonizing the body of economic doctrine from various 
sources, and in this he shows great power. 

The book is rendered particularly valuable to students from his 
practice of referring to the sources whence are derived the various 
theorems. "The principle on which I have proceeded is to mention 
the author, whom the student may consult with most profit to him- 
self. This method facilitates the recollection of theorems, con- 
duces to a study of the sources, and presents a small repertory of 
the latter methodically classified." (Preface.) This renders the 
work in a way a logical dictionary of pure economics, and is most 
admirable. 

The book is divided into: I. The Theory of Utility; II. The 
Theory of Value; III. Application of the General Theory of Value 
to Determinate Categories of Commodities (Instrumental Com- 
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modities. Money. Capital, Natural Agents, Labor). At the close 
of the second part is a sort of appendix containing many of the 
propositions from Professor Marshall's Theory of Foreign Trade. 
The first two parts are the more exhaustive and finished, the third 
the more suggestive. 

In his careful definitions in opening the book, especially in those 
of "commodity" and "value," Professor Pantalconi is at great pains 
to explain that for the purposes of a logical treatment such as his, 
there must be no attention paid to the confused and commonly 
accepted meanings given to these words. They must be defined 
rigorously and simply. 

Yet, in the third part, he defines "capital," in a way to which 
many might now take exception, as "direct commodities" * ♦ 
employed in a certain manner, ». c. with a certain object." This 
makes a mass of direct commodities to be capital or not according . 
to the intention of the owner, and in this he follows Mill. But he 
goes on toward what seems a better definition — viz: the stock of 
commodities existent at one time, — by saying that "under a 
monetary system, or under a perfect system of divided labor, every 
Bi^regate of riches being exchangeable against commodities, may 
be deemed the equivalent of a capital," Since this latter leads to 
so much more satisfactory a theory of income, and is in accord with 
the distinction between flows and funds, as given by Professor 
Fanlaleoni himself, it is somewhat strange that he does not adopt it. 

On page 262 it is stated that there is no relation between rate 
of interest and rapidity of circulation of money. But between tlie 
rate of discount and the rapidity of circulation a connection is 
probable, as the cur\'es of the two arc strikingly similar as shown 
by statistics. .\nd with interest and discount intimately connected, 
there must be a connection between rapidity of circulation and 
interest-rate also. In fact a great rapidity of circulation with a 
given demand for money means a possible saving of real capital for 
Other uses than as a circulating medium. 

Typographically the book is excellent, greatly improved over the 
Italian original. A misprint on page 236. line 9 from top, is evident. 
"Higher." the last word, should be "lower," to make sense. 

The book is provided with indices of authors and topics. The 
list of authors contains 141 names, and is itself a mark of the great 
industry and ability of the author, and of the value of the work to 
the student, 

JOHN MARSHALL GAINBS. 
Yale Unrreraiijr. 
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UOuvrier Americain, Par E. Levasseur, Membre de Tlnstitut, 
Professeur au College de France, et au Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers. Paris, Librairie de la Societe du Receuil General des 
Lois des Arrets, 1898 — 8vo, two volumes, xviii, 634, 516 pp. 

Few men are better qualified to treat of the American Working- 
man than the author of the "History of the Laboring Classes in 
Europe" and the Academie des Sciences, Morales et Politiques could not 
have made a better choice when looking for a commissioner to report 
upon this subject. Fully equipped as a historian and a statistician, 
Prof. Levasseur visited this country twice, once in 1876 and again 
in 1893. During the second visit he spent five months in visiting 
factories, workshops and dwellings, and in conferring with business 
men, workingmen, and scholars, and on his return he spent more 
than three years in putting his facts into shape. Besides the copious 
statistical material found in the reports of our Bureau of Labor, in 
other government publications, and in special works, he was able 
to make use of the report made by the delegation of French work- 
ingmen to the Chicago fair. The result of all this labor and 
investigation is a presentation of facts which, for some time to come, 
will be the standard authority for all who desire to inform them- 
selves on any phase of the so-called labor question in our country. 

The book is divided into three parts : The Workingman at Work, 
The Workingman at Home, and Labor Questions. In the first, 
which is the longest of the three and fills the whole of the first 
volume, the author treats at length of the progress of industry, of 
labor legislation, of trade-unions and confederations, of wages, 
immigration, strikes, boycotts and blacklists, and commercial crises. 
In the second part he describes the life of the workingman, his food, 
clothing, lodging, savings and wages; and in the third he speaks of 
various questions of the day, such as poor relief, conciliation and 
arbitration, protection, socialism. To attempt even a summary of 
the contents of so extended a book would be impossible in a review. 
Prof. Levasseur discusses the subjects that he touches upon with 
thoroughness and candor. His point of view is that of an economist 
of the liberal school. He does not see things through the specta- 
cles of a socialist of any stripe, nor is he, on the other hand, a blind 
adherent of the policy of hisses-faire. He aims to study things 
as they are and to criticize laws and movements in the light of their 
actual effect, not in accordance with their conformation to a theory. 

The strongest impression left by the book as a whole is that the 
general condition of wage-receivers in our country is a very fortu- 
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nate one compared with that of the same class in Europe. Not only 
are their nominal wages higher, but the cost of living is, in some 
respects, even less. That this state of things does not in itself 
produce contentment, is very clearly brought out by the author, who 
shows that the highly-paid American workingman may be less con- 
tented than the poorly paid Frenchman, because his ambition is 
greater and he is constantly comparing his situation, not with that 
of other workingmen, but with those who are better off than he is 
and whose position he is ambitious to reach. Thus, while the pur- 
chasing power of money is great in this country, its social power is 
comparatively small. The standard of living is high, and it requires 
high wages to support a man on the customary level. 

It is to be regretted that the labor of the author has not been 
more worthily supplemented by that of the printer. Misprints in 
the spelling of foreign words are not rare in French books and the 
experienced reader will perhaps not be surprised to learn that we 
have "journey menbakers" in this country, that some unions give 
"silk benefits," that the founder of New Harmony was a Mr. 
"Oven,*' and that the United States publish industrial "atstistics." 
But to print 1897 for 1887 (Vol. II., page 341) and to leave a 
blahk space where there should be a table (Vol. II., page 196) are 
faults for which ignorance of a foreign language cannot be pleaded 
in mitigation. H. w. f. 
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COMMENT. 

The Govemtnmt of Alien Races by the United Stales; ImperiaiismM 

and the Constitution; The Proposed Plan for the Government 

of llie Hawaiian Islands; The Ecotiomic Association and 

the Tzvelfth Census. \ 

IF the policy of "expansion" shall prevail, there will be incor- ■ 
porated into the population of the United States several \ 
millions — ultimately, perhaps, a dozen millions — of people, who | 
belong to the Malayan, the Mongolian, the Polynesian, the [ 
African, and mixed races. Tliese will have to be governed I 
by us, at least for a long time, for ihey are obviously not now \ 
fitted for self-government, in our sense of that term. Naturally 
the question arises, whether our former attempts to manage 
peoples of alien race and inferior political education have met 
with such success as to encourage the hope that we shall do 
well with this new task. We have had two such experiences, 
both prolonged, namely those with the Indians and the Negroes, 
And it is worthy of note that we have pursued opposite policies 
in the two cases. The Indians we have in the main treated 
as political infants, as wards of the nation; the Negroes, on the 
contrary, after freeing them from slavery, we invested with full 
political rights, by constitutional amendment. And the ques- 
tion is. Which of these methods shall we adopt in principle as 
conccnis these new populations? Or shall we seek to combine i 
the two? Or have both, and equally, proved ineffective? The 1 
experience of the Indians under our charge and lulelage is often 
alluded to in the newspapers as .showing our inaptitude for such 
tasks; wc do not remember to have seen the ease of the negro 
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alleged. The truth, however, seems to be that we have failed 
quite as conspicuously and as disastrously in the latter case as 
in the former, and by one method as by the other. The 
blacks cannot for the most part vote to-day, despite the 
Fifteenth Amendment; and when for a season they did vote, 
no sort of good and several distinct sorts of evil came from the 
exercise by them of that function. The attempt to create and 
guarantee political rights by law where they neither did nor 
as yet could exist in reality, and to transform a subject race in 
the twinkling of an eye into sovereign citizens, was foredoomed 
to failure, as any entire or partial repetition of it will be. The 
wholesale introduction into the body of electors of ignorant 
and irresponsible, or alien, elements will not be tolerated. 

If we become responsible for the management of these popu- 
lations, we must definitely abandon, so far as they are concerned, 
the democratic doctrine that government derives its just rights 
from the consent of the governed and that representation is a 
prerequisite to taxation or other control. To be sure, we have 
never practiced this theory, as is seen in the long minority of 
the Indian, the enslavement in both North and South of the 
blacks and the various limitations placed here and there upon 
the suffrage; yet we have never ceased to profess and proclaim 
the doctrine. 

In doing this we have laid such stress upon certain political 
dogmas that we have overlooked the greater importance of the 
maintenance of civil and economic rights as secured by the Con- 
stitution. Our public orators have created a fictitious, theoretical 
Constitution, into which fragments of the real Constitution and 
scraps of the Declaration of Independence, have been worked 
as in a mosaic. Even statesmen of ability and experience have 
come under the influence of this creation of the imagination, as 
the recent discussions with regard to expansion and imperialism 
have shown. Many men seem to think that the most powerful 
argument we can aim at this departure lies in the claim that 
it is contrary to the fundamental principles of our Constitution, 
because it involves taxation without representation, govern- 
ment established without the consent of the governed, and a 
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denial of the doctrine that all men are created equal. It is 
unfortunate that a good cause should be supported by such 
two-edged weapons. Historically, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence cannot for a moment be put upon the same plane as the 
Constitution. The former was a political manifesto, issued by 
a revolutionary body, and, like most such manifestoes, was a 
rhetorical appeal for support. The latter is the fundamental 
law of the country, which can be quoted in court, and according 
to which the rights of the individual may be gauged. Leaving 
aside rhetoric and an appeal to the feelings, it lays down care- 
fully and exactly the really essential maxims of good govern- 
ment. It very wisely leaves the subject of political rights almost 
untouched, allowing the States to decide for themselves who 
shall vote, and how the votes shall be counted; but it does lay 
great emphasis upon the maintenance of civil rights./ It 
protects the citizen against unjust searches and seizures; it 
secures him against the loss of life, liberty, and property, with- 
out due process of law; it guarantees him the right of trial by 
jury in criminal suits. Practically these civil rights have done 
much moreto make our country prosperous and great than 
the possession of political rights. People flock to our shores, 
not because they can vole, for the inhabitants of most European 
countries from which we receive immigrants already enjoy that 
right at home; but they come here because they are free to earn 
their own living in their own way, secure in their persons and 
property, and exempt from the burden of a standing army and 
of a military aristocracy.) The right of suffrage is worth little 
without the ability to earn a comfortable hving, as we may see 
in the case of the Negroes, and the lack of the right of suffrage 
does not seriously impair the attractiveness of the country as 
long as there is a chance to earn good wages, as is seen in the 
case of the Chinese. 

The real objection to the new policy of expansion is not that 
there m^/ be people under our flag who are not consulted 
about the government. We have endured this anomaly at the 
vcrj- seat of the government itself, and we can doubtless endure 
it on the other side of the hemisphere. But the burden of a 
standing army, the increase of the pension list, heavier taxation. 
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and a more extravagant scale of expenditure on the part of 
the Government are serious and practical evils which, if they 
become necessary, as they doubtless will in case the new policy 
prevails, will seriously impair the value of the United States 
as a place of residence, while new forms of corruption will 
threaten the good name of our Government. War alwajrs has 
a tendency to weaken the rights of the individual. The Civil 
War had this effect. For while it gave additional security to 
political rights by the 13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments, the pre- 
cedent established in the legal tender cases of allowing the 
Government, under the supposed pressure of a war, to issue 
legal tender notes which impaired the obligation of contracts 
throughout the United States, struck a blow at the Constitution 
under which we are still suffering. 

Meantime, we note that the commission appointed by the 
President to "recommend to Congress such legislation concern- 
ing the Hawaiian Islands as they shall deem necessary and 
proper," have reported a Bill which imposes an educational 
qualification for all electors and an additional property quali- 
fication for the electors of Senators, as well as a property 
qualification for membership either in the Senate or the House 
of Representatives — qualifications which leave a very consider- 
able portion of the adult males of the new Territory without 
the franchise, and without ambition for high office. We trust 
that these features will not be stricken from the Bill before its 
passage, and that it will give direction, in this respect, to 
subsequent legislation respecting the other new possessions. 

The events of the past year will be judged by the world and 
by posterity, not with reference to the form of government 
which is established in our new possessions, but with reference 
to the well-being of the people. We must give them justice, 
security, good water, good roads, freedom to develop their 
resources, and improved sanitary conditions. Much seems to 
have been accomplished in this line by Gen. Wood at Santiago ; 
but the test of our fitness for colonial possessions will come 
when the military force gives way to the civil, and the army 
of spoilsmen takes the place of the army of occupation. The 
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necessity of the hour for imperialists and anti-imperialists alike 
is to guard against the invasion of that army, and to see that, 
whatever the political condition of the natives may be, the 
civilians sent out from this country are above reproach. 

The meeting of the American Economic Association at 
New Haven in December last, was marked by the extremely 
practical character of the subjects treated. The chief place 
was occupied by the report of a most efficient committee on 
the scope and method of the Twelfth Census. Not only was 
this committee a strong one in itself — it consisted of Messrs. 
Mayo-Smith, Willcox, Wright, Faikner, and Dewey — but it 
also enjoyed the cooperation of outside experts like Holmes 
and North; and it is to be sincerely hoped that its recom- 
mendations will be heeded by the government authorities in the 
years immediately to come. 

TTie first criticism directed by the committee against our 
traditional census methods is that inadequate time is allowed 
for preparing the schedules. Another criticism, and perhaps an 
even more fundamental one. relates to the undue number and 
variety of subjects treated. This causes such a scattering of 
power that the few things which are really most important 
cannot receive the attention they deserve. Our census bills are 
in fact like our river and harbor bills; they provide for doing 
a good many things poorly rather than a few things well. 
Much of this scattering of force is wholly unnecessary; for we 
have a number of established bureaus which are doing contin- 
uous statistical work, which is at least to some degree dupli- 
cated by that of the census as at present conducted. As the 
committee suggests, the collection of statistics of fisheries might 
well be transferred to the Fish Commission; of railroads, to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; of schools, to the Bureau 
of Education: and so on, with a number of departments of 
enquiry. With these changes we should greatly reduce the 
bulk of the census; we should transfer to the bureaus in ques- 
tion powers which would aid them in their regular work; we 
should get our statistics collected at once more cheaply and 
more efliciently; and their results would be in a continuous 
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form, available for making comparisons between one year and 
another. 

Even in the lines which could not be thus delegated to other 
bureaus, there is need of a similar continuity of enquiry. There 
are many lines where annual statistics are of great use, but 
where statistics collected, as we now have them, once in ten 
years, are of no use at all. The spasmodic character of the work 
makes critical accuracy unattainable; and if, as often happens,, 
the census year is for some reason not a representative one,. 
the census figures are positively misleading. 

But, it may be asked, if we thus take away a large part of the 
work which has traditionally been incorporated in the census,, 
what will be left? Very little; and that will be a g^eat gain. 
Not only will it save the government a great amount of expense, 
which has been one of the means of debasing our civil service, 
but it will save the country a g^eat amount of nonsense, which 
has been one of the means of misleading our amateur econo- 
mists. Take as an example the statistics of manufactures, and 
especially those of manufacturing capital. They have been 
made the basis of countless arguments — for free trade or for 
protection, for industrialism or for socialism, for optimism or 
for pessimism. Yet, as General Walker himself said, there is 
a possible margin of error in some of these census statistics of 
300 per cent. 

If the decennial census were confined to its original purpose 
as an enumeration of the inhabitants of the various States and 
territories, we should doubtless lose much valuable matter; yet,^ 
independently of the saving of expense, there are many reasons 
for thinking that we should gain more than we should lose. 
In other words, there is some ground for the contention that 
the harm from the bad statistics outweighed the benefit front 
the good statistics. A policy which should restrict the scope of 
the operations of the next census within far narrower channels 
than those of 1890 and 1880, would probably secure the sup- 
port of a large majority of critical statisticians and economists^ 
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THE SOCIALISTIC MUNICIPALITIES OF 
NORTHERN FRANCE. 

"\^7E have long been accustomed to regard France as the 
'' * most homogeneous of modern nations. The strong, 
despotic monarchy of the pre-revolulionary period levelled all 
classes before it, and thus welded the nation to a compactness 
and unity which was in marked contrast with the condition 
of other Continental countries. The economic changes of 
the present century have, however, produced a re-differentiation 
of rational types resting upon differences in environment and 
industrial opportunity. The racial and temperamenlal pecu- 
liarities of different parts of the country have been made so 
prominent that the contrast between the industrial and urban 
population of the northern departments and the agricultural 
population of Tourainc is greater to-day than it was fifty years 
ago. The conditions of life in the beautiful valley of the Loire 
differ radically from those which prevail in the monotonous 
and unattractive manufacturing towns of the North. This 
difference is more than one of pursuits. Lille, Roubaix and 
the other manufacturing towns of the Diparltmeiit ilu Nord 
contain a population essentially different in thought and 
feeling from that of the valley of the Loire. 

It is not surprising that there has been a development of 
political opinion corresponding to these sectional difference!!. 
The discontent and restlessness characteristic of an industrial 
population finds expression in political ^adic.^!ism, shading by 
insensible gradations into socialism and making the northern 
Departments the stronghold of social democracy. The growth 
of socialistic power typifies all the peculiarities of party opinion 
in France. Unhke the English or Americans, the French seem 
incapable of developing a great, compact political party; for no 
sooner is a new party formed than it splits into a number of 
factions representing minor differences of opinion. Socialism 
as a factor in French national politics has never advanced 
beyond the organization of small political groups. Although a 
great number of socialistic congresses have been held, they have 
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all failed to effect any lasting agreement between the conflicting 
factions. A few of the more far-seeing leaders, recognizing the 
difficulties in the way of agreement upon national affairs, deter- 
mined to attempt a union on the basis of municipal socialism. 
A program restricted to purely local questions would avoid, 
it was believed, most of the irreconcilable differences of party 
opinion. This plan received much encouragement from the 
experience of Lille, where the socialistic party was gradually 
gaining in unity and strength. It was not until 1892, however, 
at a party convention held at Lyons, that a general program 
of municipal socialism was adopted. Its effect was immediately 
apparent throughout the country, particularly in those cities in 
which the lack of a common declaration of principles was the 
only obstacle to socialistic supremacy. In Roubaix, the num- 
ber of socialistic members of the municipal council had been 
steadily increasing since 1884. At the election of 1892, a 
council composed exclusively of socialists was returned. Four 
years later Lille followed the example of Roubaix, electing 
twenty-six socialists out of a total of thirty-six members of the 
town council. Soon after, the socialists obtained large majori- 
ties in Calais, Croix and Hellemmes; thus bringing five towns 
under the control of the party. 

The immediate cause of this rapid growth of socialistic 
opinion was the discontent consequent upon a number of years 
of industrial depression. The great coal strikes of 1890, the 
depressing effects of the McKinley tariff upon French indus- 
tries, together with the high price of grain, all contributed to 
bring about the ready acceptance of any political creed that 
promised immediate relief. As in the case of German Social 
Democracy, discontented elements flocked about the socialistic 
standard. One would go far astray, however, to judge of the 
number of socialist converts by the vote of the party; the 
large majorities of 1892 and 1896 were in the nature of 
a protest against existing conditions rather than an accept- 
ance of the tenets of socialism. 

Notwithstanding the overwhelming majority of the socialist 
party in the town councils of these municipalities, the period 
of their supremacy records but few socialistic experiments. It 
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illustrates the doctrine of socialists when in power rather than 
the practical application of socialistic principles to the prob- 
lems of city government. This is clearly shown by a compari- 
son of program of the party with its activity. The principles 
of municipal socialism as formulated by the Lyons conven- 
tion were as follows; 

First — All school children to be provided with luncheon at 
the lowest possible price by the municipality. Pupils to receive 

^ clothes and shoes twice a year free of charge. 
Second — All contracts entered into by the municipality to 
contain a clause prescribing an eight-hour working-day and a 
minimum salary, the latter to be determined by the mimicipal 
council after consultation with the trades unions. 

Third — The creation of a Bourse de Travail, to be managed 
Bljy the trades unions. 

Fourth — Abolition of the "octroi" on all food products. 
Fifth — A progressive tax on rents. Low rents to be exempt 
from taxation. Improvement of unsanitary dwellings by the 
public authority at the expense of the proprietor. Improved 
and unimproved real estate to be assessed at market value. 
Sixth — Establishment of municipal maternity hospitals, 
^_ asylums for the aged and infirm, and public lodging houses. , 
^■[Workingmen in search of employment, but without fixed dotni- | 
^Bcile, to be fed at the public expense. 1 

^B Seventh — Free medical service. Medicines to be provided 
^Bat cost by a public pharmacy. 
^F Eighth — Free municipal bath- and wash-houses. 

Ninth — Establishment of municipal sanitariums for the chil- 
tlren of workingmen. The public treasury to provide for the 
a placing of children in health resorts. 

^L Tenth — Free legal advice to workingmen by a specially desig- 
^Bnated officer of the municipality, 

^ Eleventh — All municipal ofliciats to receive salaries equal* 
at least, to the highest artisan rate, thus enabling workingmen 
to accept public ofHce without great personal sacrifice. I 

H Twelfth — Creation of Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation. ' 
B Thirtcenlh — Publication of an official municipal bulletin 
^Lcontaining announcements of all decisions of the Council. 
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The insignificance of many of the changes advocated, and 
the extreme expression of class spirit in others, are alone suffi- 
cient to condemn the program when viewed from the stand- 
point of social welfare. A dwarfed view of the role of the 
municipality pervades every article. Workingmen are to be 
made the objects of public charity, the expense to be borne 
by the well-to-do classes. But the sins of commission are 
hardly more flagrant than those of omission. No mention is 
made of the relation of the municipality to quasi-public works, 
to questions of higher education, public amusements, art, 
music, — in short all the really important problems that con- 
front the modern municipality. 

Compared with this platform, weak as it is, the results 
accomplished by the socialists seem even more paltry. 
Either they have neglected to deal with the more important 
articles of the program or have lacked the necessary authority 
to do so. This is particularly evident in Roubaix, where the 
socialists have had complete control of the council for over six 
years. 

One of the first questions to which the socialistic council of 
that city addressed itself was the readjustment of the "octroi," 
a tax in the nature of an excise upon food products, household 
articles, etc., levied at the city gates. It is one of the most 
important sources of revenue, particularly in the larg-er cities. 
Considerable freedom is allowed the municipal authorities in 
the adjustment of rates, which makes it possible to discriminate 
against one class of goods in favor of another. The socialists, 
ever ready to shift the burden of taxation from the working- 
man to the wealthy, undertook a thorough and systematic 
revision of the octroi rates. The revision of the schedules was 
complicated, however, by the fact that the city's finances would 
not permit a diminution of revenue. Nevertheless the tax on 
most of the articles in general use was reduced while the rates 
upon luxuries were increased. The financial results far sur- 
passed the expectations of the Council; the revenue from the 
octroi showing an increase of $30,000 during the first year of 
the new rates. None but the prejudiced political opponents 
of the socialists will deny the success of the efforts of the 
Council in dealing with this vexed question of local taxation. 
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The further attempts to enforce the socialistic program have 
given rise to far greater differences of opinion. The most 
striking, nay pathetic, feature of the poUcy of Roubaix and Lille 
has been the pettiness of the problems in which the principles 
of municipal socialism have been exhausting themselves. For 
this the Council is but partially to blame. Under the tutelage 
of the central government, it has played the part of an unruly 
child, willing to venture upon forbidden ground and determined 
to make political capital out of the few possibilities within its 
reach. 

Soon after the readjustment of the "octroi," the Council took 
up the question of the cantines scolaires. The foreigner finds 
it difficult to understand the importance of this question in 
French local politics. If he happens to arrive in one of the 
towns of northern France just before an election, he will hear 
the blessings of the cantines scolaires dwelt upon at great length. 
If unacquainted with the meaning of the term, he will probably 
conclude that the municipalization of street railways or some 
^^uestion of equal importance is at issue. When he learns that 
H^ this praise is being lavished on the policy of the Council in 
^Herving warm luncheon to school children, his belief tn the 
^^)ower of the socialists to reorganize municipal life receives its 
first shock. Funher examination wll show that this is one of 
the few instances in which the municipality is given freedom of 
action. It is not surprising, therefore, that the local authorities 
should avail themselves of the opportunity and make the most 
out of a relatively unimportant matter. With as little delay 
as possible, the Council oE Roubaix established a system of 
warm luncheons. The children of well-to-do parents are 
expected to pay from three to four cents per meal; whereas 
those of the poorer classes receive everything free. Tlie system 
has undoubtedly done much towards improving the health of 
the children, and indirectly increasing the efficiency of their 
work. 

Encouraged by the success of the cantmes scolaires, the 
Council of Roubaix extended the system so as to include the 
free distribution of clothes and shoes. During the winter of 
1895, 700 caps. 800 trousers. 2,400 undershins, 4.600 pairs of 
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stockings, 4,600 pairs of shoes, 2,800 shirts and 2,000 aprons 
were thus disposed of. Everyone acquainted with the danger 
of indiscriminate almsgiving will seriously question the wisdom 
of such a plan. The public care of children is, however, one 
of the principles to which the French socialists attach great 
importance, and which they are anxious to place in operation 
at the earliest opportunity. One of the first acts of the 
socialistic Council of Lille was to organize a system similar to 
that of Roubaix. 

Another of the principles of the party platform which the 
Councils of Roubaix and Lille have been able to carry into 
effect has been the organization of a system of free legal advice 
to worlcingmen. A lawyer elected by the Council is assigned 
to this duty. While there is no evidence that the system has 
encouraged unnecessary litigation, there is constant danger that 
it will have this effect. It seems likely that the plan will be 
extended to enable combinations of workingmen to maintain 
a legal struggle at the expense of the municipality. 

The extension of the system of municipal sanitariums is a 
question to which the Councils of both cities have given con- 
siderable attention. To supplement the work of the public 
hospitals, they have entered into arrangements with public and 
private sanitariums in coast and mountain health resorts, thus 
giving sick and invalid children the benefit of change of air. 

The establishment of public nurseries has also proved of gfreat 
value. Where women are as extensively employed in factories 
as is the case in all manufacturing centers, the public nursery 
assures better care and far more healthful surroundings during 
the hours of work, than would be possible in the home. The 
credxes of Roubaix are model institutions, and will certainly do 
much to diminish the appalling infant mortality now prevailing. 

To complete the picture of socialistic activity, it is necessary 
to add to this list of actual changes in local policy, the cases 
in which the efforts of the town council have been blocked by 
the determined opposition of the central government. 

At one of the first meetings of the Council of Roubaix, after 
the first socialist victory, an effort was made to obtain for the 
municipality the power to fix a minimum wage in all employ- 
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ments. As it was clear that no such power could be exercised 
under the provisions of the existing municipal code, the proposi- 
tion took the form of a request to the central government for 
additional powers. As was to be expected, the request was 
ignored. The Council then proceeded to pass a resolution that 
the working day be reduced to eight hours in all services under 
the direct control of the municipality, and that a similar provi- 
sion be inserted in contracts for public improvements. To pre- 
vent a reduction of wages corresponding to the reduction in 
it was further provided that the minimum wage be 
iserted in every contract; the rate to be determined after con- 

Itation and agreement with the trades unions. This resolu- 

m of the Council was annulled by the Prefect, acting in 
accordance with the decision of the Prefectoral Council, on the 
ground that it violated the principle of industrial freedom and 
that the municipality was without authority to introduce into its 
contracts conditions as to wages and hours. 

During this conflict, Roubaix was considering the advisability 
of establishing a municipal pharmacy. It was decided to begin 
on a small scale, twenty-five thousand francs being voted for 
the purpose. This ordinance was also annulled by the Prefect, 
on the ground that the Municipal Corporations Act of 1884 
did not authorize the creation of such an institution, and that 
the municipality could not increase its powers beyond those 
specifically granted. The next move was to provide for the 
establishment of a municipal bakery, to furnish bread to the 
Bureau of Charities, and to the various charitable and correc- 
tional institutions. The ultimate end in view was to supply 
bread to the inhabitants at the lowest possible price. In 1893 
the ordinance was passed, but was met with the declaration of 
the Prefect, that no authority for such action was vested in 
the municipality. In 1895 and 1897, further attempts were 
made in the same direction, but met with no better success. 

In the administration of pubhc charity, the socialists have 
also endeavored to apply the principles of the party, which 
declare public support to be the imprcscriptablc right of every 
citizen. The Council had long objected to the distribution of 
bread through the pour law authorities. — the Burcaxt de Bien- 
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faisance, — on the ground that it involved the odium of a public 
designation of the recipients of alms. A plan to place the 
distribution of bread in the hands of the cooperative stores of 
Roubaix was proposed. Unfortunately for the Council, the 
administration of the service is not under its exclusive control: 
it elects but three of the seven members of the Board of Public 
Charities, the remaining four being appointed by the Prefect, 
and are therefore acting as agents of the central government 
As such, they promptly refused to adopt the Council's plan. 

In much the same way the attempt to secularize the public 
charities was frustrated. Antagonism to everything that savors 
of clericalism led the Council of Roubaix to demand the 
immediate dismissal from the city hospitals of all nurses 
belonging to the Catholic orders. But the votes of the repre- 
sentatives of the central government in the Board of Charities 
again prevailed, resulting in the maintenance of the existing 
system. 

From this review of the activities of these municipalities — 
of which Calais, Croix and Hellemmes furnish duplicates on a 
smaller scale — it is evident that but little light is thrown upon 
the practical possibilities of socialism. The lessons they have 
to teach lie in another direction. As instances of the position 
occupied by the municipality in a country in which centraliza- 
tion has been carried to its logical consequences, they offer 
one of the most interesting studies in the development of local 
as related to national political ideas. 

With the development of the modern centralized state, the 
municipality has come to be regarded, primarily, as the agent 
of the state in the administration of civil government.^ This 
view has been strengthened by recent industrial changes. 
Thus the street railway system, which has heretofore been 
regarded as a service of purely local importance, is gradually 
outgrowing these limitations. The introduction of electricity 
as a motive power, with the attendant growth of inter-urban 
lines, is taking from the municipalities the control of this ser- 
vice. The same is true of the water, gas and drainage systems. 

^See Goodnow, ** Comparative Administrative Law"; Dillon, **Law of 
Municipal Corporations," Vol. I. 
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The establishment of state boards of control, the creation of 
water, drainage and park districts, indicate the increasing inter- 
dependence of the territorial divisions of the state. The growth 
of national feeling has destroyed the concept of the city as an 
independent political unit; economic changes are gradually sub- 
stituting larger territorial districts for the municipality as the 
unit of utilization. 

The mere statement of these conditions is sufficient to justify 
state control over local subdivisions. The lessons of long 
experience have made this one of the political axioms of modern 
nations; in fact, so strongly has the principle been emphasized 
that the administrative organization of most of the countries 
of Continental Europe requires modification in exactly the 
opposite direction. In France, the demand for "decentraliza- 
tion" has been repeated with increasing force since the down- 
fall of Napoleon. With the possible exception of the strongly 
reactionary group of the early 50's, every political party has 
pledged itself to give to local institutions greater freedom and 
power. 

But the efTorts to overcome the traditions and ideas inherited 
from the period of absolute monarchy have hardly accom- 
plished the end intended. Since the reign of Louis XlV, the 
French have been schooled to the subserviency of the local 
units to the central government. Tlic power of a despotic, 
centralized authority, whether elective or hereditary, depends 
largely upon the character of its control over its territorial sub- 
divisions, whereas the development of a distinctive local life, of 
ideals and feelings fostered through local lies, is inherently 
antagonistic to the maintenance of strong, centralized control. 
The French monarchy established its strength upon the sub- 
serviency of the provinces and communes: the Revolutionary 
government, dominated by the missionary spirit, endeavored 
to force its principles upon the recalcitrant local authorities. 
Napoleon simply continued the policy to which be fell heir, 
developing it in certain directions in order to strengthen his 
hold on the country. The various republican and monarchical 
govenimenis that have succeeded one another during the 
present century, have conformed to these political habits and 
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traditions. It is true that the Third Republic has made a 
determined effort to g^ve to the urban and rural subdivisions 
a certain amount of freedom in the determination of local 
policy; but in spite of these efforts, the communes seem ever 
ready to look to the central government for guidance, while 
the latter regards its power as largely dependent upon con- 
trol over local politics. The introduction of parliamentary 
government has increased the incentive to maintain strict 
central control. A ministry must keep the electors in the 
communes in harmony with its policy, in order to command a 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 

This control of the central government furnishes the clue to 
the inability of the town councils of the socialistic municipalities 
to effect any radical changes in local policy. It also explains 
the indifference of property owners to the spread of revolu- 
tionary opinion. Where the council is the central organ of 
the city government, as is the case in France, one would 
naturally expect that the socialistic triumphs would arouse a 
feeling of uneasiness as to the security of property rights. The 
town authorities neglect no opportunity publicly to express 
their opposition to the existing social system. In September, 
1897, I found the city hall of Roubaix covered with large 
placards denouncing the capitalists in unmeasured terms, and 
demanding for the workingmen a share "in the common 
heritage." These outbursts are regarded by the well-to-do 
classes as expressions of irresponsible political opinion. As 
long as the central government remains free from socialistic 
taint, private property has nothing to fear. Although politi- 
cal conditions fully justify this feeling of security, its exist- 
ence indicates a condition of political irresponsibility which 
threatens to sap the vitality of national as well as of local 
institutions. Freedom of opinion, with its resulting diversity, 
is an essential requisite to popular government. But responsi- 
bility must accompany each phase of political opinion; other- 
wise public life loses its vigor and elasticity. Conditions that 
permit a party to use its platform for purposes of agitation 
merely, must result in the most extreme forms of class 
antagonism. Under ordinary circumstances, the possibility of 
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l-acqutring power exerts a sobering and restraining influence 
I upon political parties, for they may, at any time, be called upon 
to make good their promises. Where, however, political 
success carries with it no political obligation, all the ordinary 
safeguards against violent and ill-considered action are removed. 
This is precisely the situation of the socialists in France. They 
are given all the advantages for agitation with none of the j 
responsibilities that come with power. The socialistic town 
councils can thus meet the demands of electors without 
incurring the risks which the enforcement of their decisions 
would entail. Socialistic candidates are able to point to a great 
number of measures passed by the votes of the party, but 
rendered ineffectual through the opposition of the central 
government. The party leaders pose as martyrs, while the 
loyalty of the rank and file of electors is strengthened throu^ 
the conviction that they are being persecuted by their political 
opponents. 

This unfortunate result is but one of the consequences ol | 
the extreme subordination of local to national political opinion. 
Because of this relation, government becomes associated with 
the idea of oppression and persecution, which creates a feeling 
of opposition to authority of any kind. Sudden revulsions of 
popular opinion and political instability inevitably follow. In 
such an atmosphere parliamentary government cannot survive. 
For its successful operation, a well-developed spirit of associa- 
tion and of political self-restraint, a respect for the rights of 
minorities and a keen sense of political responsibility, are 
necessary. AH these qualities can best be developed through 
the constant contact with puHic affairs afforded by vigorous 
local institutions. Where these are lacking, as has been the 
case in France throughout the present century, we are certain 
to find a low level of political education, sudden changes of 
political feeling and a rapid growth of irresponsible politica3 
groups. The socialistic municipalities furnish abundant 
illustration of these conditions. 

Of the many and perplexing problems now confronting the 
country, there is none more closely associated with the future 
of national power and influence than the developtnent of local 
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self-government. In order to give national politics the stability 
necessary to progress, local institutions must impress upon the 
population the responsibilities of power. Where the central 
government assumes the control of local policy, political 
opinion follows the fancy and caprice rather than the judgment 
of the community. Under such conditions, local institutional 
life offers no resistance to the spread of revolutionary doctrine, 
thus making interference from without necessary to preserve 
social order. The gap between local policy and local opinicm 
constantly widens, and leads to periods of political unrest in 
which the maintenance of political liberty becomes a cloak for 
the worst forms of despotism. 

L. S. Rows. 

Uniyersity of Pennsylvaaia. 
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AMONG the larger gifts of early economics to later 
thoug'ht is the theory of natural value, nie price of a 
commodity is natural when it equals the cost of producing it. 
If the entrepreneur who makes a commodity can sell it for 
enough to pay interest on all the capital that he uses, wages on 
all the labor that he employs, including any labor that he him- 
self may perform in the management of his own business, and 
nothing more, the price is at its normal level. It is a no-profit 
price. 

Two extensions of this principle are necessary, if it is to tell 
what is true. Not one article, merely, but all articles must sell 
at cost prices, if the value of any one of them is to be natural. 
If the article A sells at cost, while B and C sell for more than 
cost, then the value of A, in terms of B and C, is unnaturally 
low. Value, in a classical sense, is relative. The extension of 
the regime of cost values to the including of all commodities 
is a mere corollary of the classical method of stating the 
principle. There must be a universal regime of no profits, if the 
price of any single thing is to satisfy the classical requirement 
concerning the natural price. 

A second extension is equally necessary; and this is contrary 
to traditional modes of thinking. The cost of all parts of the 
supply of an article must be uniform. If bad methods prevail 
in some mills, or if inferior management is found there, then 
the cost of the products of these mills is unnaturally large. The 
value of the goods shows no tendency to conform to the cost 
of this particularly expensive part of the supply. These mills 
having bad methmis or inferior managers must change their 
methods and their management or stop running altogether. 
The better mills are making profits, and they are enlarging 
their output. This is bringing down the price of the goods and 
forcing one after another of the inferior employers to change 
his methods or to fail. The price of the pro<luct is tending 
continually downward toward the cost, not of the most expen- 
sive, but of the least expensive part of the supply. In the 
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absence of further improvements of method, and of other 
disturbing influences, the value will remain stable, not even at 
the cost that is now incurred in the best establishments, but 
at the cost that will hereafter be incurred in these shops of 
greatest efficiency, when they shall have sufficiently enlarged 
their products to appropriate the whole market to themselves. 
This mere enlargement of the output means additional cheap- 
ness. Uniform costs and minimum costs are thus necessary for 
the realizing of the classical idea of a value that is natural. 
Competition is forcing all values toward this level of minimum, 
no-profit prices. In the absence of movements that we term 
dynamic, all prices would reach that level and hold it. 

The cost of producting an article in the worst situated estab- 
lishment has, then, no price-regulating power. Price shows no 
tendency to settle itself at that rate and stay there. Rather does 
price itself determine the cost that is incurred in the worst situ- 
ated establishment; for, it determines how bad the situation 
may be and permit the intrepreneur to survive.^ 

The true static or natural price equals the cost that the more 
efficient establishments would incur if improvements were to 
cease, and if these better concerns were to absorb the lion's 
share of the business. 

As thus enlarged the classical theory of natural value is 
essentially a theory of static value. It tells what commodities 
would exchange for, if all the disturbances and readjustments 
that are described by the term dynamic were to stop, and if 
competition were to go on in ideal perfection. 

A complete conception of a static state includes much more 
than this. It requires that costs themselves should conform to 
some law. The costs to an entrepreneur resolve themselves 
into wages and interest. These are normal if a unit of labor 
is as well rewarded in one industry as it is in another, if a unit 
of capital is so, and if a unit of either one of these agents always 
gets exactly what it produces. The different industries of 
society can never be in a state of static equilibrium unless labor, 

^ The continuous falling out of the more inefficient establishments checks the 
rate at which the entire product enlarges, and so influences the degree of rapid- 
ity at which price falls toward its true static level. This is the only way in 
which maximum cost acts causally on price. 
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for example, is as productive in one of them as it is in another, 
and unless, further, it everywhere receives, in wages, what it 
makes over to the employer, as a product. 

We cannot here stop to prove that wages do tend to equal '1 
the product of labor, and that interest tends to equal the pro- I 
duct of capital. That would be presenting a whole theory of i 
static distribution. What is clear, however, is that if either J 
laborers or capitalists get less than they produce, there is a 
profit somewhere; and, in the absence of monopoly, a profit 
always makes employers bid against one another for laborers 
and for capital. Profit is a sign that the value of something 
must fall, and that wages and interest must rise. Society is 
never in a state of equilibrium when any one class of employers 
is under the inducement to enlarge its output of goods, and 
to create the condition of falling value and of rising wages 
and interest that that involves. A static state requires that 
wages and interest should be uniform, and they should 
exactly conform to the products of labor and of capital. 
Values are natural only in such a state. The minimum no- 
profit prices of goods could be realized only in a condition that 
should afford uniform wages and uniform interest, both based 
on the productivity of the agents that earn them. Very great 
is the extension of the classical rule of cost prices, if it is 
to become a true law of natural value. 

We now perceive how far such a static adjustment of value, 
wages and interest is from being natural in the higher sense 
of being in accordance with nature in a progressive society. It 
is natural only as a level and glassy surface of the sea is natural 
on a stormy day. The actual surface of the water tends toward , 
that level and smooth form; but nature does not design that it 
shall assume that form and keep it. 

The static condition of society is completely ideal; it is an 
imaginary adjustment of different industries that projects itself 1 
through the actual adjustment, and shows variations at nearly 
every point. It is like the imaginary level surface of the sea 
that projects itself through the waves of the actual ocean, j 
Stop the winds and all other disturbances, and the imaginary J 
level will become the real one; the crests of the waves will j 
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subside to the static level, the troughs between them will rise ta 
it, and the sea will be in the condition in which the water^ 
though it is perfectly mobile, does not move. 

The static surface of the sea is the one from which to meas- 
ure height of waves and depth of troughs; it is needed for a 
study of water in a dynamic state. Moreover, the static posi- 
tion of the water is the one toward which the position of the 
waters of the stormiest ocean are at every moment tending, 
under the mere influence of gravity. The actual surface of the 
water is hovering about the static level, and considering the 
magnitude of the forces that are disturbing it, it seems mirac- 
ulously near to it. The height of waves is infinitesmal as 
compared with the width and depth of the ocean, and to a 
general view taken from no great height or distance the sea 
looks smooth. 

Something of this kind is true of the imaginary static society 
that projects itself through the disturbed group system of actual 
industry. While there are variations everywhere, they are, on 
the whole, relatively slight; and it is even possible, in a somewhat 
crude stage of economic thinking, to content ourselves with 
the static adjustment as the only one that is called for by pure 
theory, and to charge variations from it merely to economic 
disturbances or to friction. We should then say, theory calls 
for a regime of cost prices, disturbing influences make actual 
prices to hover about the cost level, now above it, and now 
slightly below it ; but the variations in part offset each other. In 
the main, the rule of cost holds. In like manner we might say 
that wages and interest hover about the ideal rates that are 
fixed by the specific productivity of labor and of capital. In 
our theory we may get rid of the variations here, by charging 
them to economic friction. About a science of disturbance and 
of friction we should not then trouble ourselves. 

In Political Economy this will not do. There are disturb- 
ances that are perfectly normal, or according to nature. What is 
of more consequence is that the static standards of value, 
wages and interest are themselves changing. Economic theory 
must account first for natural variations from what, in a narrower 
sense of the term, are natural standards, and secondly for the 
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changes in the standards themselves. This is the chief content 
of a theory of Economic Dynamics. Without it. Political 
Economy would be about as complete as a physical science of 
the phenomena of the sea would be, if it took no account of I 
natural movements of water. 

There is a dynamic law of value; but what it gives is not any j 
one standard to which the selling price of an article tends to 
conform. It gives a movement of price, or a rate of change in I 
value as it is expressed in money. There is a dynamic law tA I 
wages and interest; and what it gives is a rate of change in the j 
earnings of capital and of labor. If there be such a thing as a j 
dynamic standard of wages it is a moving standard, which the j 
actual rate forever pursues. 

Of the various economic changes that constitute a dynamic ] 
state we will single out one for study; — improvements in the \ 
method of production. Such a change always affects values, 
wages and interest. It gives to society always a new wealth- | 
creating power: in the end it enables every one to get a better I 
income. Improvements, however, come first locally, and give I 
profits to the particular entrepreneurs who first use them. | 
Somebody makes the article A more cheaply than others caa j 
make it. Competition requires that this special gain shall be 
diffused. First, the different establishments within the subgroup 
must adopt the method, or one that is equally effective; and 
secondly, the output of the goods must be enlarged up to the 
point at which the reduced price of the goods will give to men 
in other industries definite shares of the gain secured by the 
improvement. When this adjustment is accomplished, the men 
who make the article A. notwithstanding the great amount o( 
it that they can make, will create no more value than the man | 
who creates B, C. D. etc. 

This is saying that competition bestows on the men in every | 
industry a pro rala share of the fruits of improvement in any I 
one industry. It tends to annihilate profit, and to give the per- 
manent benefit from every industrial improvement to laboren | 
and capitalists. It follows, therefore, that all laborers and capj- I 
talists of all society inherit the fruits of improvement made at \ 
•ny one point in society. 
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Improvements, then, first create profits for the entrepreneurs 
who make them. Secondly, they increase wages and interest 
everywhere. In a fuller discussion something would have to 
be said about the differing effects that they produce on wages 
and on interest. For that we have no time here. They add to 
the earning capacity of a unit of labor; and where there is no 
increase of the amount of capital to be taken into account, they 
add, in a somewhat different way, to the earning power of a unit 
of capital. Labor and capital are the heirs of progress, the 
permanent holders of every gain that civilization makes. The 
profit that an improvement at first secures for an entrepreneur, 
competition wrests from him, and gives to laborers and capital- 
ists. 

If wages and interests were at a static level, and a single 
improvement were to be made, and no more, then wages and 
interest would rise to a new and higher static level and stay there. 
If improvements occurred in a series, at regfular intervals, and if 
the gains from one were entirely diffused before another were 
made, the earnings of labor and capital would reach one static 
level, then another, then another. The levels would be sta- 
tionary, and separated like rungs of a ladder. With improve- 
ments taking place as rapidly as they actually do, wages and 
interest never reach any static level at all. Long before the 
effects of one improvement have been diffused another is made. 
With the first improvement, and the beginning of the process 
that diffuses the benefit of it through society, the earnings of 
labor and capital begin to increase. They rise by one short 
step toward the new static level, when, behold, a new improve- 
ment appears, and the static level is put farther off. Every 
improvement, as it comes, adds something to the amount that 
laborers and capitalists will ultimately get. 

We shall avoid some complications if we confine our atten- 
tion to wages. At every moment they are struggling upward 
toward a natural or static rate. If that rate were stationary, 
they would reach it; but the static standard also rises. The 
natural rate is rising, and the actual one is pursuing it at a cer- 
tain interval. 

The illustration of the sea and its waves may be made to 
represent these economic facts. Let the wind cease, and let the 
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surface of the water become smooth, but pile a great wave, or 
mountain of new water, upon some part of the surface. It will 
create disturf)ances everywhere; it will cause all the water ia 
the sea to readjust itself. When the process is over the new j 
surface will be higher than was the old one. Something like ihia j 
would happen when a single improvement were made, tf the J 
fruits of it were diffused before another improvement were \ 
made. 

Pile different mountains of water, in quick succession, 
on the different parts of the surface of the sea. Let one of them 
come before its predecessor has had time to diffuse itself. You 
prevent the actual surface from ever reaching a static level, — 
but you also cause the static level itself continually to rise. 
Profits are, normally, additions to the output of social indus- 
tries. They come first locally; they diffuse their effects every- 
where, causing the standard of pay for labor to move upward, 
and causing the actual rate to follow the rising standard, though , 
lagging behind it in the upward movement. 

A dynamic theory of wages studies velocities and intervals. 1 
it tells when the rate of pay for workmen is increasing as rapidly I 
as it should do. It tells us also what makes it lag behind the j 
rising standard rate. Is there an ideally right interval between j 
wages as they are and wages as they would be, if the profit that i 
now exists should thoroughly diffuse itself throughout society? I 
There is so. The interval affects the rate of the movement, 
and it at its best when the movement is most rapid. 

I can see no limit except a moral one on the rate at which \ 
it is desirable that wages should increase; and the normal limit I 
is too remote to be taken into account. If workmen were in i 
danger of living in sybaritic luxury and giving themselves over j 
to gross pleasures, the moralist might wish, if it were possible, to j 
put a veto on the more rapid increase of men's earnings. Short 1 
of such an impossible rate of increase, I can see no hmit on what I 
it is desirable that men should, from day to day and from year [ 
to year, add to their earning capacity. If. therefore, there is ft 1 
normal tnter\'al between the actual rate of pay and the standard j 
rate, it is that interval which, by its effects, will cause both ratea J 
to move upward as rapidly as possible. 
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We have no time to describe the manner in which the interval 
affects the rate; but it is the fact that, if wages are to rise 
rapidly, they must lag, by a certain distance, behind the rising 
standard. If they were to pursue it too closely, the two rates 
would both move upward only very slowly. The interval means 
profits. The improvement that will one day put additional 
earnings into everyone's pocket should, for a time, put a profit 
into the pocket of the men who make it. Instantaneous diffu- 
sion of this benefit would mean that the entrepreneur would 
have had no inducement to make the improvement at all; — 
if he made it, it must be from altruism or scientific enthusiasm. 
The generally potent motives appeal to the entrepreneur's self- 
interest. It must pay and pay well to make improvements. 
The more numerous they are, and the greater they are, the 
more rapidly will wages rise. 

Profits, as secured by the interval between rising wages and 
the rising standard of wages, insures additions to capital. All 
these additions to capital have the effect of increasing the rise 
in wages that is traceable to mere improvement itself. They 
also have the effect of counteracting the rise in the rate of 
interest that mere improvement would occasion. As a result- 
ant of these two causes, it might be shown, if we had time, that 
wages are pursuing the static standard upward and that the 
rate of actual interest is closely accompanying the static standard 
downward. There is not much of an interval to be taken into 
account in the case of interest. Genuine monopoly is the great 
disturber and obstructor. It means profits that are extorted 
from the public, rather than created. Among the more difficult 
tasks that dynamic theory must undertake is the untangling of 
the threads of unlike influence exerted by the great masses of 
capital that are loosely termed monopolies. 

Movement, not position, is of supreme importance in con- 
nection with the standard of wages. The direction and the rate 
of the movement of that standard test the character of an indus- 
trial system; and the influences that determine the direction 
and the rate of it are to be the chief subject of the Political 
Economy of the future. 

John B. Clark. 

Columbia Uniyersity, New York. 
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VALUE AND ITS MEASUREMENT. 

DR. FRIEDRICH VON WIESER says that "in economy 
value decides everything."* It is the controlling force in 
industrial life, detennining in what direction labor and capital 
shall be expended, and in what proportion the products of 
industry shall be divided. The theory of value, therefore, must 
be the foundation of economic science, and as the main volume 
of economic study passes over from the methods of logic to 
the methods of natural history — the investigation of actual phe- 
nomena, — some change in the conception of value is to be 
expected. 

Professor Patten describes* the progress of economic thought 
from the exclusive consideration of physical environment on 
the part of the Physiocrats, through the various stages of transi- 
tion to the present tendency to make the differences in the 
wants and actions of men the corner-stone of economic theory. 
This increased consideration of the human element is causing 
a change in the idea assigned to the word value by economic 
writers. 

The old method of regarding wealth as the result of physical 
environment, and of measuring it in terms of commodities, led 
to an abstract science, and economic terms were robbed in part 
of that personal color and life which they have retained in 
popular usage. Value has been commonly defined as "the 
ratio of exchange between commodities," or "purchasing 
power." If a bushel of wheat exchanges for a hat, each is said 
to express the value of the other, and, to tell whether any 
object has risen in value, we must simply ascertain whether it 
exchanges for more of other things than it did before. On the 
other hand, in popular language value is more directly connected 
with human feeling. ;\nything is valuable which satisfies want 
and cannot be replaced without effort or sacrifice. The more 
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urgent the want whose satisfaction is dependent upon a particu- 
lar object, the greater is the value of the object. • Economic 
theory has maintained that a dollar has the same value to chic 
man as to another so long as it purchases the same amount 
of goods, while everyone has an instinctive sense that a dollar 
is more valuable to a poor man than to a millionaire. 

Professor Perry noticed the difficulty arising from this dis- 
parity, but saw no remedy for it. He says:^ 

"The notion of value is not conceivable except by a com- 
parison of two things, and what is more, of two things mutually 
exchanged. Political Economy, therefore, is based on a rela- 
tive idea, and has to do from beginning to end with a relation. 
Now in this there is an inherent difficulty, and a difficulty too 
which can never be obviated. It lies in the very nature of the 
subject. Men much more readily apprehend an absolute idea 
than a relative one. They more easily follow a discussion 
touching the independent attributes of single objects . . . 
than a discussion touching value, which is not an attribute of 
any one thing, but a relation subsisting between two things." 

Grant that value is merely the ratio of exchange and we have 
for the foundation of economic theory only unstable commodi- 
ties for each of which our esteem is constantly changing; fluctu- 
ating with every change of environment, and with every step 
of progress. 

This colorless concept of value as a mere relation between 
commodities was not established by the founders of modem 
economic theory, and its introduction has been, I believe, a 
hindrance to the progress of economic science rather than a 
necessary step in its development. Adam Smith recognized 
that the values of commodities are essentially variable, and 
looked for a standard of value which would have a constant 
relationship to human well-being. This standard he found in 
human labor: 

"What everything is really worth to the man who has 
acquired it, and who wants to dispose of it or exchang-e it for 
something else, is the toil and trouble which it can save to 
himself, and which it can impose upon other people." The 

* EUments of Political Economy ^ p. 54. 
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employer purchases labor "sometimes with a greater and some- 
times with a smaller quantity of goods, and to him the price of 
labor seems to vary like that of all other things. It appears to 
him dear in the one case and cheap in the other. It is the 
goods which are cheap in the one case and dear in the other."* 

Ricardo, at the opening of his discussion, accepts Adam 
Smith's definition of value in e.\change of an object as "the 
power of purchasing other goods which the possession of that 
object conveys,"* but hke Adam Smith he at once discards the • 
commodity standard in estimating the goods: 

"If any one commodity could be found which now and at all 
times required precisely the same quantity of labor to produce 
it, that commodity would be of an unvarying value, and would 
be eminently useful as a standard by which the variations of 
Other things might he measured."' 

"The labor of a million of men in manufactures will always 
produce the same value, but will not always produce the same j 
riches." .... 

"That commodity is alone invariable which at all times 
requires the same sacrifice of toil and labor to produce it,"* 

Malthus was still more clear and emphatic in his rejection of 
the commodity standard of value. A change in purchasing 
power, he maintains, is not a change in value unless it arises 
from causes intrinsic with the article under consideration: 

"It has often been stated that the value of a commodity is 
determined by the sacrifice which people are willing to make 

' Wi«Uk <•/ Ntttittis, Book 1, chap, s- 

* WmUk tf KaHnu. Book t, chap. 4. Ricaitlo's PtHHtol Etonamy. chap, i, 
■ec. t. 

The iiatement thai valoe In eachange ia "the powet of pnichaaing o(h«r 
good*" doe a not deSne ihe term. I( tho "other goods" [or which the object 
•schangea lie reckoned limply by number and aiic the deAnitioD acems mean- 
ingloaa, tor there is no limit to the number of dlRercnl things for which a valuable 
object mvf be exchanged. But If, ■• leemt often to be vaguely understood, the 
"other gooda" are to be esilmaied not by their number but by ihetr value*, wo 
find the term which we wished to deboe involved in the definition. 

We ma*t either look deeper for ibo teal meaning of ralue or accept the [alio 
concept. 

* FaliHcal Ecanamy, chap. I. sec. 1. 

* P»lititat Eifnamy, chap. is. 
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in order to obtain it. . . . It is obvious, therefore, that the 
sacrifice which we are willing to make in order to obtain a 
particular commodity is not proportioned to the quantity of 
any other commodity for which it will exchange, but to the 
difficulty with which such quantity, whether more or less, is 
attained. Now labor can measure this difficulty, but nothing 
else can."^ 

Malthus, like Adam Smith, looked upon exchange value as a 
token of subjective estimation, and sought for a standard by 
which the value of commodity (e. g. the monetary unit) at 
different times and places could be measured and compared. 
The command over labor, of which the ordinary agricultural 
labor should be the unit, was considered the most exact 
standard. 

Ricardo, on the other hand, disregarded the subjective 
nature of value and directed his efforts to the explanation of the 
relative values of commodities. On the ground that commodi- 
ties tend to exchange on the basis of the amounts of labor 
which they embody, Ricardo took the labor necessary for the 
production of a commodity as the foundation and therefore the 
measure of its value. Just what Ricardo meant by measure 
of value is by no means clear; but his position toward the value 
problem prevailed among English economists, and soon led to 
the ratio concept as set forth by Mill and his followers, who 
declared values to be entirely relative to each other, and a 
general rise or a general fall in values, therefore, to be logically 
impossible. To speak simply of the value of an ounce of gold, 
says Jevons, is as absurd as to speak of the ratio of the number 
seventeen. Mill seems to have been more acute than the most 
of his followers when from his definition of value he deduces* 
the fact that a "measure of exchange value" is "impossible"; 

* Definitions in Political Economy^ pp. 21 1, 212. 

** Intrinsic value in exchange, which may be defined to be the power of pur- 
chasing arising from intrinsic causes, in which sense the value of an object is 
understood when nothing further is added. This definition is precisely equiva* 
lent to the estimation in which a commodity is held, founded on the desire to 
possess, and the difficulty of obtaining possession of it." — Political Economy^ 2d 
edition, p. 6o. 

* Political Economy^ Book III, chap, x v. 
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for if the value of an ounce of gold, e. g,, has no existence as 
an independent magnitude and appears as something different 
as often as we change the object with which the gold is com- 
pared, how can the value of the ounce of gold either be meas- 
ured or serve as a measure of other values? 

It seems strange that a definition of value so devoid of con- 
tent could have become so generally accepted by writers of 
text-books; and it is not surprising that economic writers have 
never been in the habit of confining their use of the term value 
to the meaning given in their definition.' 

While the eariier economists gave value an absolute meaning 
through its relation to labor sacrifice, recent economic theory 1 
escapes from the inane ratio concept upon the side of utility, j 
Jevons says:' 

"I have pointed out the excessive ambiguity of the word 
value, and the apparent impossibility of using it safely. When 

f ' Coutnot dofinei raXan as wholly relative, yei hia Iieaimeni o( the subject 
I abows that his concept retains an absotulo elcmeni. 

i "Toium up, IheisueanlrrcUtlTenJoa: laiHk (or nLhenia to fall itila ( cnandlcUaa wUk 

ttnni. But >lao u ucanpUihed cbaoga tn lUs ntin l> ■ nUilic eSecl. whiefa on ind iliouM b* 
upluDcd by abiolBte cbiogcs In the termi ol the rmtla. Tbcic are no ab»luic nlnei, bul Ibcra 
ait moTSmEnU ol abialiiie riK ud full in Tilun. Ananf (he poBlble bjrjxithaa on the ibao. 
!■!> chaotM which pruduce ths obierred nlulit obaoiu Ibcie are aomt which the general iav* 
ol plobablUtr indicate almost ptobable."— JfaMrmidJiVa/ /Virict>J<( «/<*> ntrry t/ Wtattk, 
p.n. 

Lei us suppose thai three pecks of wheal excbanne for 6ve peck* of cora. 
The fraction | expresses ihc taiio of exchange between them, I( later (our 
pecks of wheal exchange lor soifenB pecks of corn the new ratio will be f. Here 
U what Couinol calls a relalive rise in the value of wheal in respect to corn, and 
Coumol submits Ihal the rise is 10 be explained by an absoluie change in the 
value of one or both of the inicles compaied. Perhaps the exchange of wheat 
with oats, wool, nails, apples, silver, and various other articles will show a lela- 
tlve rise in the value ol wheat in respect to all of them ; bul, however extended 
onr observation, we could And evidences of oolj' a relative rise in the value of 
wheal in respect to the other goods. If values are ooibing bul relations In 
exchange, changes In value mutt all be relative. To speak of an absolute rise In 
th« value of wheal Implies that value is an absoluie alltibule capable of incteaae 
01 decrease without regard to the value of other articles. 

Grant that value is an attribute of things, such a* importance for saiitfyiiif 
human wants, and wc at once understand how the ratios of exchange vaty with 
the variations in the absolute values of ihe atilcles exchanged. Cournot himself 
speaks of " the absolute value of Ihe moaetar; metals " in the same chapter in 
which he says that there ace no absolute values, and in his Uier works Ihe term 
alMolote value is repealed iy used. 

* Tktarf «/ FtUlitai Btanvmy. jd edition, p. its. 
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intended to express the mere fact of certain articles exchanging 
in a particular ratio, I have proposed to substitute the unequiv- 
ocal expression — ratio of exchange. But I am inclined to 
believe that a ratio is not the meaning which most persons 
attach to the >yord value. There is a certain sense of esteem or 
desirableness, which we may have with regard to a thing apart 
from any distinct consciousness of the ratio in which it would 
exchange for other things. I may suggest that this distinct 
feeling of value is probably identical with the final degree of 
utility. While Adam Smith's often-quoted value in use is the 
total utility of a commodity to us, the value in exchange is 
defined by the terminal utility, the remaining desire which we 
or others have for possessing more." 

The Austrian economists, whose enlightening analysis of value 
has modified tbe thought of every economist of the day, have 
essentially the same idea of value as that described by Jevons 
as the popular meaning of the term. Menger says, the value 
of goods is "the importance which concrete goods, or quanti- 
ties of goods, receive for us from the fact that we are conscious 
of being dependent on our disposal over them for the satisfac- 
tion of our wants."^ 

The primary idea in value is that of importance for the satis- 
faction of our wants. It is utility limited by the sacrifice of sub- 
stitution. 

Would an article in possession, if removed, be replaced with- 
out sacrifice, like the air in a closed room? The measure of its 
value is nothing. Would it be replaced at some sacrifice? Its 
value is gauged by the sacrifice. Would an imperfect substi- 
tute take its place? Its value is gauged by the two-fold sacri- 
fice entailed." 

^ Quoted by Wieser, Natural Value, p. 21. Prof, von Philippovich {Grundrist 
der Politischen Oekonomie, 2d edition, p. 6) says : " Der Werth der Gtlter ist die 
Bedeutung, die wir ihnen zuerkennen mit Rtlcksicht darauf, dasz w^ir unsere 
Bedurfniszbefriedigung und daher unsere Wohlfahrt von ihnen abh^ngig wissen." 

Prof. Marshall recognizes the subjective and absolute nature of value when he 
says {Principles of Economics, p. 208) : " The more a person spends on anything 
the less power he retains of purchasing more of it or of other things, and the 
greater is the value of money to him. 

*This illustration is taken from Professor Clark's Philosophy of Wealthy chap. 
5, with the word value substituted for effective utility. 
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In these days of interdependence, when every one has in 
some way hired out his services to his neighhors while supply- 
ing his own wants by purchases with the money he gets, it is 
evident that the values of the most of our exchangeable com- 
modities to us will correspond to the market prices of such 
commodities, for those prices represent the sacrifices which 
would be required to replace them. So important are market 
prices in determining values to individuals, that we very com- 
monly use the word value to denote simply the amount of 
money which we would have to give for the object in view, or 
the amount of money for which it would sell. 

The forces which influence merchants and other sellers in 
determining prices, and through prices the values of things 
to individuals, must be considered under the theory of prices, 
but our present concern is rather with the unit of value. 

Our dependence upon the market for the supply of our wants 
makes the monetary unit an exceedingly convenient unit o£ 
value, (i) It is definite and familiar to all as the constant 
medium of exchange; {2) it is readily divided or multiplied to 
express any degree of value; and (3) it equates the personal ele- 
ment, and expresses values in terms adapted to the purpose of 
exchange. 

To illustrate the last point, let us picture to ourselves a rich 
man, a poor man, and a pet d(^. Perhaps the poor man would 
make a great sacrifice to keep the dog, while the rich man cares 
but little for it. That, however, is a personal valuation, and 
does not indicate which man will have the dog. But if the 
poor man considers it worth five dollars to him, while his more 
fortunate neighbor is ready to pay six dollars for it, the dog is 
pretty sure to fall to the rich man. The valuations in units of 
money are the terms from which the ratios of exchange are 
determined. Under the present social order the commodity 
goes to the one who will pay most for it, but, owing to the 
inequality among men, this ts not always the one who wants 
it most. 

The amount which I am willing to pay for a favorite picture 
depends not only upon the importance of the picture to me as a 
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source of gratification, but also upon the importance of a dollar 
to me.^Y^ 

When we speak of the value of a house, or of a cow, we 
usually refer to the number of dollars that it is worth, but we 
have no conception of its real value to the owner till we know 
his estimation of a dollar — the amount of pleasure or hardship 
that depends upon its possession.^ Values always originate 
and derive both their meaning and their amount from such 
considerations of human well being, though the coloring is 
largely lost by expressing them in terms of dollars and cents. 
Back of all money values lie personal values, and money values 
cannot be explained till the nature and laws of personal values 
have been discovered. 

But how may the value of the monetary unit to different indi- 
viduals be revealed and measured? Two methods are contend- 
ing for our acceptance, one looking to the utility of the dollar, 
the other to its cost. Suppose a man to spend his income, dol- 
lar by dollar, purchasing goods in the order of their importance 
to him. The utility of the last dollar's worth would determine 
the value of money to him, for that would be the satisfaction 
which the loss of any dollar would intercept. On the other 
hand, most people earn money, or at least save it, by fatiguing, 
or otherwise disagreeable labor. If they value a dollar highly 

^ ** For the price which the various purchasers in a market will pay for a thing, 
is determined not solely by the final degrees of its utility to them, but by these 
in conjunction with the amounts of purchasing power severally at their dis- 
posal." — Marshall, Principles of Economics^ 3d edition, p. 562. 

* When we say that this article is worth two dollars and that article is worth 
five, we do not consider the fact that a dollar has a very different value to diffier- 
ent people— nor do we deny the fact. 

Values expressed in terms of the monetary unit are called objective values 
because the unit is objective. The values themselves are subjective and must 
vary in the same ratio that the unit varies when referred to different people. 

Prof. Newcomb calls my attention to Laplace, who, in his introduction to the 
Thiorie Analytique des ProbabiliUsy 1814, sets forth the fact that the value of the 
franc increases as one's possessions decrease, so that the chance of losing a sum 
of money is not fully offset by an equal chance of gaining the sum. — Laplace, 
Oeuvres^ Vol. vii, pp. xxi, xxii. Laplace refers to Daniel Bernouilli, also cited 
by Prof. Marshall, who considered that the relative values of an increment of 
wealth to different individuals would be indicated by the quotients obtained by 
dividing the increment by the amount of wealth possessed by each individual. 
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they will prolong their labor till it becomes decidedly burden- 
some, but if they place a low estimate upon the money earned ' 
they will stop when the sacrifice of continuing would be slight. 
One naturally works till the pleasure to be derived from the I 
possession of another cent is just offset by the displeasure of | 
earning it, and of course one values every cent in his possession 
at the same rate. The sacrifice involved in the earher hours 
of labor does not indicate the value of the earnings, for a dime 
lost can be replaced only by extending the period of labor. 

It is not easy to determine whether the importance of a 
dollar to its possessor is best revealed by referring to the addi- 
tional satisfaction that it will give or to the displeasure which its 
possession will save. So far as people regulate their actions 
with reason the two methods would give equivalent results, for 
it is not reasonable to endure a hardship for money unless the 
money received will yield a satisfaction equal to the hardship, 
nor is it reasonable to shun a hardship until it has become , 
equal to the additional pleasure to be derived from the money ' 
which it yields. 

It may be claimed that the utility method is of more universal 
application than the cost method, for so far as labor sacrifice 
is concerned, many people have fixed incomes, fixed hours of 
labor, or fixed habits of life which interfere with the natural 
limitation of the period of labor and thus thwart the natural 
equivalence between the final labor sacrifice and the utility of 
the final earnings. The music teacher would be glad to give 
more lessons at the same rate per hour, and more calls would 
be acceptable to the physician. On the other hand, nearly 
everyone, either in his regular occupation or outside of it, is often 
called upon to decide whether the sacrifice involved in continu- 
ing work equals the utility of the money to be gained or saved; 
in other words, to decide whether it will pay to work any 
longer; and there is reason lor the belief that sacrifice and hard- 
ship are more definite and capable of estimation than pleasures.* 

' Prof, Edneworih ■nd Piof. FWhm-IUwctk, In ihr £'««m.r /*«n.«/ (Scpi. aod 

iS^), discuss the que4tion wht-lhci ihrie is a Ki^niiral tFiidency foi ihc niar- 

)t values (i( coBUDcKiltles lo corrciponil 10 the final dbuilllirol Uie Ubot which 

roducet them, Botli t«em ti> ijirec iliii there 1* turh 1 tendency to the eiient 

ll'tlnl (he Ixbotei li pcrlectir free l>otb to change vnoogti the diffeient occnpiu 
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No attempt, I think, has ever been made to establish a unit 
of subjective pleasure, but on the side of hardships the labor 
unit has often been proposed. Apart from any special con- 
sideration of the burdensomeness of the last moments of a labor 
period, a day's labor, or an hour's labor, may be taken as a unit 
of sacrifice, though it is necessarily inaccurate. Let us return 
to the comparison of the rich with the poor man. Suppose them 
to be in equal physical condition and both caught in a storm 
at a distant station. If not moved by selfish considerations, you 
will as readily lend your umbrella to one as to the other. It 
will be an equal service to either. If, however, you wish to 
make money on your fortunate possession, the poor man may 
tell you that the use of the umbrella would not be worth 
twenty-five cents to him, though the rich man would be glad 
to use it even if you charged him two dollars for the favor. 
But if instead of money you should ask an hour's labor for the 
use of the umbrella the two men might be placed upon an 
equality again. 

tions and to vary the length of the day's work/* but the Austrian economist 
considers that there is not sufficient economic freedom to make this law of dis- 
utility-cost operative in any general way. 

It does not appear that either author has the fact sufficiently in mind here, 
though I am sure the idea is not new to them, that the final disutility of labor is 
an individual matter, and may not be the same for any two workmen who pro- 
duce the same commodity, though all receive the same pay for their final labor 
sacrifice. It is the individual's estimate of the final earnings that equals the 
individual's estimate of the final labor sacrifice at the moment when he chooses 
to stop work. If we wish to find one's estimate of money in terms of disutility 
where the length of the labor day is fixed by other considerations, we may look 
for it as well in his activity outside his regular employment. 

It should be observed in this connection that there is no direct relationship 
between the final utility of hats, for instance, and the final disutility of the labor 
day on the part of the hatmakers. The equivalence is between the final dis- 
utility of the labor of each hatmaker and the final utility to him of the commodi- 
ties which he can buy with his earnings. A hard working needle-woman pro- 
longs her labor till its disutility approaches the limit of endurance, because the 
final utility to her of money and commodities is correspondingly high, but, un- 
fortunately for her, she cannot impart this high scale of valuation to the product 
of her labor in the market. 

Whatever tendency there may be for prices to conform to disutility cost, it is 
greatly and permanently disturbed by differences in economic opportunities. 
See an article entitled " Pain-cost and Opportunity-cost," Quarterly Journal of 
Economics^ Jan., 1894; and an article by Prof. B5hm-Bawerk, on **The Ultimate 
Standard of Value," Annals of the American Academy^ Sept. 1894. 
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But to the commercial world this personal unit of value is 
of less importance than the generalized unit which, like the 
dollar, will serve to measure, under a system of one price to all, 
the comparative value of different things to everyone, though 
it necessarily fails to indicate the relative values of the same I 
thing to different people. 

The monetary unit has a new significance when taken as the ] 
standard of deferred payments. We have found the dollar to A 
represent very different values to different individuals, but while 1 
this is true it might be possible for the value of a dollar to 
remain constant from decade to decade when referred to people I 
of a given economic condition; or, without any direct reference I 
to its personal importance, the dollar might remain from decade ' 
to decade constant in its general purchasing power. In which 
case would the dollar be a just standard of deferred payment — 
■which condition would give the honest dollar? 

The progress of industrial development is constantly facili- 
tating the production of commodities. Methods are beings I 
improved, new resources discovered, and organization is becom- 
ing more perfect. If the decrease in the cost and increase in the j 
quantity of goods causes a fall in their personal values, ought I 
the dollar also to fall in value and thus remain constant in pur- 
chasing power? Or if. on the contrary, the general social 
development, the increased variety of consumption, and the 
widening of the circle of wants, should increase the mai^nai 
co.<>t, the marginal utility, and thus the personal valuation of J 
commodities, ought the dollar also to rise in value and retain j 
a constant power in exchange? Or would it be more just in j 
either case for the monetary unit to remain constant in value, ] 
though its ratio to commodities might change? 

It may be claimed with reason that the verdict of justice I 
would depend largely upon the contract made between the I 
debtor and creditor. The market rate of interest would be j 
raised or lowered if the contracting parties expected the prind- 1 
pal itself to fall or rise in value. \ depreciating money unit ' 
would be balanced by a higher rate of interest, and the con- 
,4itions of [he contract should be fulfilled. On the other hand, 
it may be said tlut the future changes in the value of the mane- 
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tary unit are so uncertain that they are very imperfectly repre- 
sented in the rate of interest upon long time loans.^ 

The question involves many difficulties. Prof. E. A. Ross* 
says all agree "that economic justice consists in the exchange 
of equal values," though he himself abandons that position if 
marginal utility be accepted as the criterion of value; and the 
late Mr. L. S. Merriam* said that "the justice of the debtor's 
repaying to the creditor a value equal to the value received need 
not to be defended, as it is seldom seriously assailed." Mr. 
Merriam adhered consistently to the final utility conception of 
value and regarded that as the ideal money which remains con- 
stant in final utility to society, so that the monetary unit should 
always represent the same amount of marginal utility or real 
importance for the well-being of society. Mr. Merriam admitted 
that such a constant unit is chimerical, yet as an ideal standard 
it is well to form a clear conception of its meaning. 

What then is this final or marginal utility to society which 
seems to be the criterion of social value? If society, like an 
individual, should use its total income unit by unit in supply- 
ing first its most urgent wants and then those of less urgency 
in order, it is evident that the last units of income would have a 
utility which would represent the importance or value of each of 
the units of the income. Then the idea of value based upon 
the final utility to society would have a definite subjective mean- 
ing. But the problem is not so simple. Society does not 
satisfy the wants of her members in the order of their urgency, 
but is always partial to those members who can give most in 
return for her favors. We have noticed that, owing to differ- 
ences in income and in wants, the marginal utility of a dollar to 
one man is far ahead of that to another man. While this is 

* Prof. Irving Fisher {Appreciation and Interest y Publications of the American 
Economic Association « Vol. xi, No. 4) has considered this question most fuUj 
and shows by a statistical study that ** rising and falling prices and wages are 
directly correlated with high and low rates of interest," but that **the adjust, 
ment of interest to price movements is inadequate." — p. 75. 

See also Marshall, Principles^ 3d edition, pp. 673, 674; J. B. Clark, The Gold 
Standard in Recent Theory^ Political Science Quarterly, Sept. 1895 ; and Pareto, 
Cours d' Economic Politique y sections 116, 117, 387. 

* The Annals y Oct., 1892. * The Annals, Jan., 1893. 
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so, marginal utility to society can hardly have any dehniteJ 
meaning. 

When it is said that the value of a dollar to society should 
remain constant we may well ask: To what part of society?! 
It is quite possible for its vahie to increase generally in respectl 
to one class though remaining constant, or decreasing, to 
another class. In our efforts to regulate the value of the 
monetary unit should we consider the rich or the poor, the 
creditor or the debtor; or should we take a general average o! 
all? If a general average is chosen, upon what principle should 
the average be made? 

So far as I know, the only attempt to arrive at a subjective 
unit of value by a combination of all the individual standards 
is that of Professor Clark,' who considers "the pain suffered j 
by society as a whole in the final periods of daily labor" as t 
ultimate unit of value. 

It has now been over twenty years since Jevons and Meng> 
set forth tlie relation of value to final utility, and writers upooj 
economic theory have long been busy in fomuilating the laws^ 
of subjective vahie; but Professor Clark has taken the lead 
in deducing a subjective unit of exchange value. Let us there- 
fore give somewhat detailed consideration to Professor Clark's 
conception. 

In order to understand this conception of the unit of value 
we must remember that Professor Clark includes under the | 
pain of the final period of labor not only the positive discom 
fort of the final labor of the day, but also the other sacrifices, 
such as foregoing the pleasures which continuing work prevents. 
Thus the pain of the hnal labor is supposed to equal the addi- 
tional pleasure to be derived from the final earnings, and final 
disutility becomes equal to final utility at the point of time when 
one chooses to slop work. 

Granting this equality, let us consider how this unit of "the 
pain suffered by society as a whole in the final periods of daily 
labor" is composed. Unfortunately Professor Clark is not 
clear upon this point. He expresses the unit as the sum 
obtained by adding together the personal disutility experienced 
' The UltimMe Sundvd of Value. Tin Valk Rivicw, Not., 1899. 
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by each member of society at the point of time when he chooses 
to stop work, but when one attempts to give a definite mean- 
ing to the conception a question arises in regard to the charac- 
ter of the final increments of disutility. Shall they be for equal 
infinitesimals of time, or for equal infinitesimals of earning^? 
In other words, shall we add together the disutility which each 
one experiences from, say the last minute of the day's labor, 
or should we rather take the disutility involved in earning, say 
the last cent of the day's wages? 

The former method would give a unit which would obviously 
be of little use as a standard of value. In the first place, we 
have no assurance that the sum of disutility would remain con- 
stant, for the development of the arts of production tends to 
lower the marginal disutility of labor, while the increased 
variety of consumption and the development of new wants 
tend to keep people at work till the marginal disutility is high. 
These two tendencies may or may not exactly offset each other. 
If they do not, the standard of value is not constant. In the 
second place, there is practically no means of comparing such a 
unit of value with the monetary unit, so long as the final minute 
of labor represents very different earnings for different persons. 

Professor Clark says, "The price of things corresponds to the 
pain of acquisition, of which the unit is the sacrifice entailed on 
society by the work of the final minute in each of a series of 
days." So long as one man can earn a dollar in the final 
minute of the day's labor while for another man the final minutes 
of three hundred days are required, how can we determine the 
relation between a dollar and this final minute disutility to 
society in general? 

If we could add together the earnings of every member of 
society for the final minute of the day's work and divide by the 
number of members, an average would be reached which might 
be taken as an index of the relation between the monetary unit 
and the final increment of labor. Then if we could find the 
average disutility of the final minute of labor and compare this 
average disutility of final labor with the average earnings of the 
final labor, we could ascertain an average value of the monetary 
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But how can this average disutility of the final minute 
■of labor be estimated or measured? 

From this standpoint we see the weakness of Professor 
Clark's unit, if we propose to use it practically as a standard of 
value.' We still have no unit of disutility in terms of which 
we can say that this man's final minute of labor costs him three 
units while this other man suffers four units. Without some 
means of measuring and comparing these subjective disutihties 
it is impossible to determine the average disutility of final labor, 
which, in turn, is a requisite for determining the average subjec- 
tive value of a dollar. 

But instead of taking the final increments of labor for equal 
icrements of time, let us see if a better result can be reached 
by considering the disutility involved in securing the last incre- 
ment of the day's earnings. Our unit of personal disutility will 
be that of earning the last cent rather than that of working the 
last minute. If we could add these final disutilities as experi- 
enced by each member of society respectively, and divide by the 
number of members, wc should at once arrive at the average 

^ value of a cent to society. 
But here again we meet with the difficulty of expressing the 
subjective feelings of different people in terms of a common 
subjective unit. We have no means of adding these disutilities 
because other people have no means of .iccuralcly telling us 
the amount of disutility which they experience. It may be 
said, however, that this practical difficulty of measurement need 
not interfere with a purely theoretical study. We should first 
determine what the true unit of value would be and then meet 
the obstacles to its attainment as best we can. Let us consider 
then whether this second method of averaging final labor sacri- 

' Should ihU iititgt: v&tuc nl a ilollar remain constant Ir mighi siill tic an 
BDJuBt Btindanl ol defined paymenis, bt^causc In (ormEnft ihe avi^rage accoidiDg 
lo Ihe above mcihad a wealthy man has more weight Ibao a poor man. 

Should a liundred railway piasiilonia duuble ihc mnacy earnin)[» of ih«it bna] 
labor, the avera^ valnc ol a dollar as obtained above would decrease much 
moic Ihin when ■ hundred swilchtnen doubled their final carnlnj(s. The greater 
wciKht o( laiKe income* In determining the averagr earning* of the final minuto 
of labor is not fully compeniaied by the greater weight of the poorly paid lalioc 
in dolermlnlng the average dlaullllty o( the ttnal labor, 

* It ihould be said that Ptof. Clark doe* nol indicate Ihal his unit «( value was 
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fice would give us a true standard of value if the indicated com- 
putations could be made. 

Let us grant that the disutility experienced at the time one 
chooses to stop work is a true index of his valuation of the 
earnings, and is equal to the final utility of the earnings. Then 
add together the disutilities experienced by all the members of 
a society in attaining the last cent of their daily earnings. Mul- 
tiply this sum by one hundred, and divide by the number of the 
members in the society. The result will be the average value 
of one dollar to the people involved. If similar calculations 
made in succeeding years and decades gave the same average 
disutility, we could say that the average value of a dollar had not 
changed. Would this then be the ultimate standard of social 
value? Would it also be the just standard of deferred pay- 
ments?^ 

To the former question an affirmative answer seems neces- 
sary, for inasmuch as the value of a dollar must vary with the 
individual we can only take an average to represent the value 
to society as a whole; and when the average is taken according 
to this method, any change in the value of a dollar to one person 
will affect the result just as much as an equal change on the 
part of any other member of society, whether rich or poor.^ 

^ lAon VJ 2Xi2iS (£l4fm€nts d' Economic Politique Pure^ 2d edition, p. 125) pro- 
poses to take the arithmetic mean of the marginal utilities of an object to the 
different members of a society to represent the marginal utility of the object to 
the society, but (p. 432) instead of having this average marginal utility of the 
standard of value remain constant, he would have it rise or fall with the marginal 
utilities of other commodities, so that average prices would remain constant. 

"Walras* successor at Lausanne, Prof. Pareto (Cours d* Aconomie Politique, sec. 
386), prefers to take the harmonic mean of the marginal utilities of gold to each 
individual to represent the marginal utility of gold to society, but (sec. 390) he 
does not recognize that the best interests of society require either that average 
prices or the average marginal utility of money should remain constant. 

* Let society be represented by ten men of whom two have incomes of $10 a 
day, three have incomes of $5 and five have incomes of $2 a day. Eliminating 
personal differences, we may assume roughly that each man's estimate of money 
will be represented by the reciprocal of his income, and T^ + T^ + l + l + i+l + i + 
J + l+li divided by 10, or the fraction ^, represents the average valuation of a 
cent. These fractions may represent the time required by the respective indi- 
viduals to earn a cent, or if you please, they may represent the number of groans 
which a cent would offset. Now it is evident that a change of a second of labor 
time or of one groan in the estimation of the cent on the part of one of these 
individuals will have the same effect upon the average valuation that an equal 
change on the part of any other of the individuals will make. 
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The question in regard to a just standard of deferred pay- 
ments is not so easily answered. When one rich man accom- 
modates another with the loan of a hundred dollars, the sum 
is of httle account to either; but if, while the debt is unpaid, 
both men become poor the hundred dollars comes to embody 
a much greater value to both men, and, from the standpoint 
of personal value and sacrifice, the repayment of five or ten 
dollars might justly cancel the original obligation. But if, for 
instance, the creditor has grown richer while the debtor haad 
become poor, such an equalization would be impossible. Either i 
one man would be obliged to repay more (in personal value) 
than he had received, or the other would have to accept much 
less than he had parted with. The dollar which has increased 
in value to one has decreased in value to the other. 

In cases where the relative economic condition of the con- 
tracting parties has changed while a debt is standing, there 
seems to be no way of attaining ideal justice; and expediency 
doubtless justifies the present custom of holding a debtor, 
except in cases of bankruptcy, to the payment of the same 
number of dollars which he has borrowed, irrespective of their 
importance to either party.* 

No attempt is made to adjust debts to the personal standard 
of the individual, but the attempt is often made so to regulate 
the currency that the dollar may embody a constant amount 
of value to society in general. Much of the discussion of the 
currency question would be less vain if the disputants had a 
clear conception of what is meant by constant value. Relying 
upon the definitions of value as the ratio of exchange, or power 
in exchange, many writers have taken the ground that constant 
value to society would mean constant purchasing power, but the 
rapid progress of industrial development is making so great 
changes in man's relation to commodities that the theorist is 

' In tad. ■» Piof. Pisliet obMrvrs (/m-. tit. p. 90), "llic phcaomenOD of bor- 
rowing and lending 1* to *ome estoni iitdt a contequcnce of ihe different 
deg'ccs In which money appreclalel or de|iicciitei lo borroircr oi lender." A 
perioD who ripect* lo nvrd moovy in iho (ulute more ihin now, lends lo one 
who»e stealer oced U preseni. Tbe exchange I* ptoSuble lo both puites on 
aecouni o( ilie unlllie changes In the suh)ectlvo ralue* of moocjr lo ibotn. Tlte 
Btitloaerved tocioi in tiansaciion* of debt and credit, as in other linei o( boal- 
ae»*. come from ibe value changes trbkh cannol be foreseen. 
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turning naturally to the deeper significance of value. It is 
found to be subjective in its nature, and evidently the ultimate 
standard of value must be a subjective standard.^ 

The principle of marginal utility, as measured in terms of 
personal gratification or in terms of the disutility of final labor 
sacrifice, gives us the rule for measuring values upon the part 
of the individual, and the modern conception of society as the 
social organism has led to the application of the same principle 
to the determination of social values, and the expressions ''final 
utility to society" and "final labor sacrifice of society" are 
brought into economic literature. 

When all values are expressed in terms pf the unit of exchange, 
this principle of final or marginal utility is, doubtless, the chirf 
force in the determination of prices and must figure largely 
in the theory of prices.^ But, as we have already seen, when 
we attempt to ascertain the real value of the monetary unit 
itself, we find that the conception of a final utility to society 
will not bear inspection. The final utility of the dollar or the 
cent varies with each individual. To represent its value to 
society as a whole, we must be contented with an average. 

Then the question arises whether this average value of a 
dollar should remain constant in order to make it the best 
possible standard of deferred payment. Contrary to the views 
commonly expressed, I would question whether, from the 
standpoint of social welfare, a unit of constant average value 
would be the ideal standard of deferred payment. Suppose a 
few members of a community to grow very rich, so that the 

* Walras (pp. 463, 464) proves mathematically the evident truth that the mean 
of the variations of prices does not indicate the variation in the value of monej, 
but the relation between the variation in the value of money and the mean of the 
variations in the values of commodities. See also, Pareto {loc. cit, sec. 389). 
This is the fundamental error in the numerous methods of measuring variations 
in the value of the monetary unit by averaging prices through index numbers. 
Investigations through index numbers are very useful in determining the course 
of general movements in prices. They show changes in the relationship of 
money to commodities, but do not show the absolute changes in the value of 
either money or commodities. 

^ A commodity always goes to the one who will pay most for it. So the price 
of anything does not depend upon what would be its marginal subjective utility 
to society, its natural value as Wieser would say, but upon the smallest offers 
that can be satisfied with the available supply. 
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dollar represents much less value to them than formerly; in 
that case oug:ht the coinage to be restricted, or some other 
means be resorted to for increasing the value of a dollar to 
other people enough to keep the average constant? We see at 
once that this would work injustice to the debtor class. We 
do not think it unjust if the dollar represents somewhat less 
toil and anxiety now than it did a few decades ago. 

Of course fluctuations in the value of currency are pernicious, 
and a sudden detraction from its value would be robbery, but it 
may well be questioned whether the natural depreciation which 
comes from industrial progress is not more in keeping with 
justice and social welfare than a more strictly constant unit of I 
value would be. President Walker has noticed that a gradually I 
increasing currency is conducive to prosperity, and Professor 
Ross presents strong reasons for the claim that the debtor 
rather than the creditor class should reap the benefit of indus- 
trial progress. Of course the debtor whose economic standing 
has fallen would still sutTer hardship in paying his debt. That 
is one of the punishments which society imposes upon the 
unsuccessful. But the debtor whose economic standing has 
remained stationary would not he obliged to pay back more in 
personal value than he had received on account of the success 
of other members of society.' If society were in a static con- 
dition, the best standard of deferred payment would doubtless 
be a unit whose average subjective value remained constant, 
but in a progressive society a slightly depreciating stand.-i.rd 
seems just as fair, and we may at least conclude that the sub- 
ject of a just standard of deferred payments would not be 
entirely settled by the determination of a perfectly constant unit 
of average subjective value. ' 

' Prof. Ctuk say* {FtHHial Stimtt Quarttrly. Sept. iSi)S. p. 3gS) : " If a unit 
Of cuircnej confoinii to Ihc unount of commodiljr secured by a day of labor 
It will >ia an idrallr tight une : foi it will divide equaltj between dcblot and 
Ctedltor the gains that come through indnitiial pTOgicss," 

Tfaif propoflllion suppoiei the working day to grow ihotler and leas burden- 
•ome, while it* product incieaict. 

' A* the tocial cMimaie of a dollar mult be an average ol individual estimates, 
■o th« standard of deferred pajTmenl mutt be n( conaiani v^Iue or otherwise 
hccotdlnff lo an avoracc of individual eitimaiioni. It mishi »oem ihciefore 
that Justin would rvqniie a ttandtrd of coniiani average value, not (o tocietr •■ 
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Inasmuch as the average subjective value of a dollar cannot 
be exactly determined on account of the difficulty in measuring 
or comparing the feelings of different people, it becomes neces- 
sary to judge of value movements by such external sig^ as are 
available. 

Adam Smith regarded the quantity of labor which is willingly 
given for anything as a true measure of its value. He speaks 
of labor as "the only universal as well as the only accurate 
measure of value, or the only standard by which we can com- 
pare the values of different commodities at all times and at all 
places."^ 

This statement has been much abused by economists who 
have not understood it, and it cannot be understood by any one 
who looks upon value from the standpoint of commodities. 
There is no constant relation between labor and commodities, 
but the relation between labor and personal sacrifice is perhaps 
as constant as any of the quantitative relations which we find 
in our ever-changing economic life. 

a whole, but to those individuals who are concerned in debts and credits, and 
that in forming the average, each man's personal estimate of a dollar should be 
weighed by the number of dollars which he has at stake in debts and credits. 

Compared with such a standard, we cannot doubt that the value of gold is 
depreciating, although the complaints against the gold standard are made alto- 
gether on behalf of the debtors. 

After all, the question whether the commercial standard of value is reallj ap- 
preciating, depreciating, or constant in value is of far less importance than the 
requirement that its value should be free from fluctuations and uncertainties. 
A steady movement, whether upward or downward in the value of the money 
unit, will be adjusted in the credit contract, but uncertainty in regard to the stand- 
ard causes risks and results in loss to both debtors and creditors. 

Prof. Frank Fetter, in an article upon this subject in the Annals of the American 
Academy for May, 1895, says that the question of a just standard of deferred 
payment "has not received and is not likely to receive a positive answer from 
pure economic theory." 

* Prof. Sidgwick, in his ** Scope and Method of Economic Science," quotes 
this passage, though incorrectly, and asserts that " a tyro can now see the fallacy 
of Adam Smith's statement." 

It is true that labor is hardly a practicable measure of the objective exchange 
value which Prof. Sidgwick has in mind, but even for exchange value the state- 
ment is not altogether fallacious if, as Adam Smith proposed, *'the different 
degrees of hardships endured and of ingenuity exercised be taken into ac- 
count." For what better criterion of the exchange value of an object can we 
have than the services which the object will command ? 
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In regarding' labor as a perfect measure of value, Adam Smith 
was doubtless wrong, whether the subjective or the objec- 
tive standpoint be taken. Viewed from the subjective stand- 
point, quantity of labor could be so defined as to be equivalent 
to quantity of sacrifice, but as we have seen, it is not the total 
sacrifice of labor, but the marginal sacrifice, which corresponds 
to the marginal utility and value of the earnings.' 

Among the tangible signs of changes in the value of the 
monetary unit an important place must doubtless be given to 
price movements as indicated by the use of index numbers, but 
it must be remembered that while a general movement in prices 
may indicate a change in the value of money it does not neces- 
sarily constitute such a change. A price is but a ratio between 
two values and will be equally affected by a change in either 
term and both values may change without affecting the ratio. 

Doubtless an index number could be so made up as to be a 
much better criterion of the importance to men of a dollar's 
worth of goods, but this desideratum has hitherto received com- 
paratively little attention.* 

■ The iluggish negiD basking In a lauihcm cilmaie valuei Ihc dollar IcM thaa 
tbe encrgeiic arilian, ihough labor on the whole !s more itkiome lo him. Tli4 
utiian. hoirever. cunliuue* work till il« &na.l iliBuliKtr lo him is gtiraiat. 

* A vBguc idea of ihii ion seeini 10 underlie the clioice of the conBumpUon 
•tandard or the income slandard inslead of a more general syslcm of prices. 
See Prof. Edgeworlh "On Variallons in the Value o( (he Mooeiary Standard, '• 
/trferltf lAi BriliiJt AsieriaHen Jar Iki Advatuimml tf SHenet. i88q, and ih* 
•ilicle on '■ Index Numbers" in Palgtare'* DicHtimry. A nearer approach wa« 
made bj Prof. Marshall ji^uolcd by Prof. Edgcworih. Itc, rit.), when he spoke of 
" the real value of gold " »• measured bjr Its power " of purchasing labor of all 
kinds— that is, not onljt nannallabot. bnt the labor of business men and alt 
(hose engaged In Industry of any kind." 

Ii i» eviifently vith the lubjectlve nature of Talue in mind that Prof. New- 
comb, FrimifUt <■/ PsUHiat Ectmemy. p. sio, Mys : "We might assume that ih« 
absoiure vaIuc of eTerylhing produced by ihe population of the country remains 
unchanged except that as population increases the total value produced increase! 
In Ihe tame ratio. In other words, we tnay suppose the average producrlveneM 
[In teal value] of each Individual lo remain the sarne from year lo year." Again 
Prof. Ncwcomb says, p. 313 r " One source of error In drawing cottclusions from 
such a table [a multiple siandard table] can b« tnore easily seen than avoided. 
The improvcmcnii coniiandy being made In manufaclure* lead lo their beln^ 
really cheaper when measured in terms of human labor, which is our proper 
nttimate standard. This Improvement should bo allowed for, if possible, bf 
tecrcMlng the quaniliies In out standard collection." 
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The subjective standpoint has been maintained throughout the 
preceding discussion. The article has chiefly considered the 
nature and measurement of the value of the monetary unit 
By a well-founded habit we express all values in our ordmary 
economic life in terms of the monetary unit. The explanation 
of the way in which these different money values come to be 
assigned to different commodities belongs to the theory of 
prices, and cannot be considered here. But before we can 
know the significance of a price or value as ordinarily expressed, 
we must know the value of the monetary unit. All other values 
are expressed in dollars and cents. If we can find the value of 
a dollar by referring to its subjective importance, we have the 
key to the whole system. 

We find the subjective importance of a dollar varies with 
one's wants and economic condition, and, to each individual, is 
determined by the marginal utility of his money to him, or — 
what amounts to the same thing — ^by the disutility of earning 
money at the point of time when that disutility is just offset by 
the utility of the earnings. 

We find that the wants of the different members of society 
are not satisfied in the order of their urgency, and, therefore, 
properly speaking, there can be no such thing as a final degree 
of utility to society as a whole. It appears, therefore, that the 
value of the dollar to society can be but an average of its values 
to the individuals who compose the society. 

If the average value of a dollar is to remain constant, the 
average of its final utility to different members of society must 
remain constant, or, what amounts to the same thing, the 
average disutility of earning a cent at the point of time when 
that disutility is just balanced by the utility of the cent must 
remain constant. 

However, there is reason to doubt whether a unit of such 
constant average subjective value would be the best standard 
of deferred payments. 

On account of our inability to accurately measure the sub- 
jective feelings of other people, our main reliance must be upon 
a careful use of the labor standard for comparing the subjec- 
tive value of the monetary unit to different individuals and to 

different generations. 

D. I. Green. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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I THE COIN SHILLING OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 

I II. 

I We must now turn our attention, for a moment, to the I 
English currency of ihe latter part of the seventeenth century, 
since the relation of the colonial currency to it was of the first 
importance to the colonial. 

After 1660, the niisrating of gold and silver in England led 
to the clipping and export of silver, and a gold currency for 
that country. By 1695. the current silver coin was clipped 
down nearly to one-half its due weight,' Hammered coins were 
still in circulation, and it took repeated acts of legislation in the 
following years to put an end to them, A recoinage took 
place, in 1696. but the misraiing of the guinea (it was to be 22s. 
after April 10. 1696)' still caused exportation of the silver 
coins. This was a protection to the Colonies, to a certain 
extent, against an exportation of their silver. Guineas were 
worth about 203^ shillings of legal weight and fineness each, 
but were rated at 22 shillings. Taking a piece of eight as 
equivalent to 4Hs.. 4Vi( pieces were equal to a guinea, but it 
took 4"/b pieces to pay a guinea. Therefore they were 
dipped or melted. Copper coins were also issued to excess, 
1699 to 1701.* Since, then, we find the silver coins of England 
down to 7s. per or. just before the recoinage, and Massachusetts 
silver at 7s. per oz. by the law of 1697, the silver shillings of 
the two countries were, at that juncture, equal; the deprecia- 
tion of the silver currencies in the two countries was the satne. 
But the money of account of England was guineas, rated, in 
1696, at 22s. each. The ratio of the metals was probably 15 
to I or 14^ to I. as Sir Isaac Newton found It in 1717.* 
Soctbeer's figures for the Hamburg market are: 1696, 15 to r; 
1700, 14.81 to I; 1701-10, average, 15.27 to i. At 15 to i, the 
g:uinea was worth 2a7i is. Only gold was brought to the 
mint. In 1696. the mint was closed against gold for nine 
months in an effort to turn the tide.' The current shilling of 

' l^wndn. SUttr Cfimi, 87. loj. • Accotdtng 10 7 and B Wm. HI, c, six. 

■ Moat^su, Cffftr, Tim <md Brvmtt Ctinagr, 76. 

• T /"•»■/. Hut., itb. • 1 Rudinc. 46. 
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account in England was, therefore, one twenty-second of a 
guinea, 5.88/5.39 grains. In the last years of the century the 
guinea was rated, by the usage of the market, at 21s. 6d. A 
shilling was then 6.02/5.51 grains. In 1717, by royal Proc- 
lamation, the guinea was rated at 21s.; a shilling was 
6.163/5.65. The guinea shilling, as it existed from 1700 to 
1 71 7, was equal, at 15 to i, to 89.3 grains sterling silver; 
at 15J4 to I, to 90.8 grains. In all operations of exchange, 
American silver money had to be compared with English gold 
money, or with this silver shilling, which, at the market rate, 
was the equivalent of it. To this then, we must return below, 
but now we can see that it was the universal degradation of 
the silver coin, and its unequal degradation in different places, 
which led to the numerous projects of reform put forward in 
the first years of the century, most of which emanated from the 
Colonies, and were in their interest, but were received with 
serious attention in England, amongst which was a project 
for a colonial mint. This agitation led to the Queen's Proc- 
lamation of 1704. 

Sir Isaac Newton attended the Board of Trade, May 23, 1704, 
to answer questions about the value of foreign coins. He said 
that the table of values* which he submitted was not intended 
to be published in the Proclamation, but was a guide for fixing 
ratings in the Plantations. He promised to compute the rat- 
ings of the different coins in proportion to the Seville piece 
of eight. On June 23d, he submitted such computations, but 
the Proclamation was dated June 18.^ 

It was prescribed in the document that a 173^ pennyweight 
piece of eight, worth 4s. 6d. sterling, should be six shillings 
colonial. This prescription admitted of three interpretations, 
(i) A lyyi, pennyweight coin, if worth 4s. 6d. sterling, would 
not be .925 fine, but .920.833. It was assumed, however, in 
the colonies that "Spanish plate" was of sterling alloy. If lyYi 
pennyweights, assumed sterling, was six shillings, one shilling 
colonial was 70 grains sterling, but there was no coin corre- 
sponding to that or its multiples. Weighing and assaying 
must have been constantly repeated. (2) A coin of sterling 

* This cannot be the table which is printed, 23 Gentleman's Mag.^ 6 (1753), in 
which reference is made to the ** late Emperor Leopold/* who died in May, 1705. 

• 17 Board of Trade Journals y sub dates. 
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alloy worth 4s. 6d. sterling would weigh 418.06/386.7 grains, 
and a colonial shilling, if deduced from this stipulation, would be 
69.676/64.45 grains. There was no coin corresponding to this. 
In calculations it could be conveniently employed, since it 
meant that colonial was three-fourtlis of sterling. (3) The 
easiest interpretation, and the one which became popular, was 
that a piece of eight was six shillings. This left the definition 
of a shilling at the mercy of the fidelity and accuracy of the 
Spanish mints. The Proclamation therefore simply added 
new elements of confusion and complication. On the first , 
interpretation silver was 6s. io.28d. per ounce; sterling par ' 
132.71. On the second, silver was 6s. lo.65d. per ounce; ster- 
ling par i33j^. On the third, the values were changing from 
time to time. 

Queen Anne's Proclamation of June 18, 1704, was received 
in Boston in November. Its leading motive was stated in the 
document itself to be to remedy the inconveniences arising from 
the different rating of coins in the Colonies "by the indirect 
practice of drawing the money from one Plantation to 1 
another."* But few in Europe or America were then emanci- 
pated from the notion which here finds expression, that one 
state could draw coins from another by rating them at a greater 
number of shillings, livres, kreutzer. etc.- The Proclamaticm 
rated silver coins only. An attempt was made, in Massa- 
chusetts, to pass a law which should enforce it, yet not over- 
throw the existing system established by the law of 1697; but 
this was impossible. The Council wanted to comply with the 
Proclamation; the House wanted to maintain the Massachu- 
setts usage. Hence no act could be passed, but. March 3, 
1704-5, a Resolution was adopted that the matter should be 
regulated by a Proclamation of the Governor. As to the terms 
of this, however, the same dispute arose. It was proposed that 
coins of full weight should circulate on the terms of the Queen's 
Proclamation, and that all deficient coins should be rated by 
weight at 7s. per ounce. This would have made two incon- 
sistent rates in the same document, for the rates of the Queen's 
Proclamation were 6s. io.65d. per ounce, and the clipped bits 

' Cf. Cinlinen, Otrrauf, IJ. ' IM., 7. 
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would have been the only currency, all the more seeing that 
they were not of sterling alloy. It was at last agreed that, until 
May, bits should pass at the rate of the Queen's Proclamation, 
but the Governor's Proclamation, as published, says that full 
weight coins shall circulate at "due weight according to Her 
Majesty's Proclamation and the laws of this Province," thus 
really embodying the contradiction. In the following June, a 
committee was appointed by the Council to "report what they 
shall think proper to be done by this Court [for the annexing 
of penalties on such as shall offer money by tale under due 
weight, and further for the reforming of the money]." The 
House amended by striking out the words in brackets and sub- 
stituting: "for the reforming of the money and rendering the 
law effectual to prevent the debasing thereof." The commit- 
tee recommended that the Governor's Proclamation should be 
approved and reiterated without limitation of time, "saving all 
past particular contracts," and that skilled persons should be em- 
ployed to make a table of "proportion of coins and silver of ster- 
ling alloy by the oz. troy to the weight of a penny." The Coun- 
cil added that, except for special contracts, if the debtor offered 
bills of credit, "all process in the law shall be stayed against 
every such debtor by the space of twelve months, and then pro- 
ceed."^ No action was taken, for it would have been necessary to 
agree on the weight of a penny, and the same old effort to say 
that the same quantity was at the same time both 3 and 4 would 
have been renewed. There the legislative action ended, and 
the Queen's Proclamation never was enforced or obeyed. Gov- 
ernor Dudley, reporting to the Board of Trade, 1705, referred 
back to the law of 1697 which made 17 pennyweights to be 
6 shillings, and said that it was "pretty well observed, so that 
I thought I had little to do, only, in obedience to Her Majesty's 
Proclamation, to add the half-penny" [weight], ». e, to make 
the lyYi pennyweight piece of eight to be 6 shillings instead 
of the 17 pennyweight piece. He called on the Court to enforce 
the Queen's Proclamation, but "could not obtain so much as a 
committee upon that affair until I would leave out the word 
'penalties.' " The Court passed a tax at eight shillings per oz. 

* Crosby. 121 ; 8 Acts and Resolves^ no, 118, 471. 
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[which is proof that the real current rate in 1705 was not 
higher.] He refused his assent, and there was a deadlock for 
five weeks. Then they granted the tax at 17 pennyweights for 
six shillings, but would do nothing to enforce the Proclamation I 
or to lay a penalty for the violation of it, "and thereby the 
country will be emboldened to use their late way of paynictit at 
15 pennyiveights [8s. per ounce], though I shall take care tlut 
the courts and officers of receipt keep steady and allow of no 
legal payment but by due weight."' Here is explicit testimony « 
that, by 1705, the current shilling of the market was down to I 
6a grains; metaJlic par with sterling silver coin. 155. The J 
clipping had gone on with great rapidity since 1697. In eight 1 
years it had raised silver one shilling per ounce, 1, f. the silver I 
money of account had depreciated 12}^ per cent. 

In fact it had depreciated more than this. This was only the 
officially acknowledged depreciation. At Boston, as at New 
York (where it was worse), or at Philadelphia (where it was 
still worse), the circulating medium in the market was frag- 
ments of Spanish coin. In November, 1705, Keeling got 
judgment against Litlie for £294. Lillie tendered to him 5625 . 
reals in a bag, being quarters and eighths of a dollar, by tale, \ 
at 8 pence per real; total, £187 is. [Even at 8 shillings per 
ounce, or a 15 pennyweight dollar for 6s., the real should have 
been 9d. Inasmuch as the defendant tendered reals at 8d. it is 
evident that the bits in the market were worn and clipped even 
below the rating of 89, per oz., by at least 11 per cent. From 
other data given below we can deduce that a payment in them 
would render only 328 grains for a dollar, six shiUings; or 54 J^ 
grains for a shilling: rate, 8s. 9>id. per oz.] Lillie tendered 
for the rest of the debt full coins at 6s, for 17 pennyweights, 
which were accepted, although 2.86 per cent, below Proclama- 
tion. The sheriff objected to the reals that some were Peru- 
vian and some clipped [so that they were even below the above 
calculation], and he took the order of the court, which was 
that the mass should he weighed and valued at 6s. for 17 penny- 
weights. It proved deficient £17 i8s. 6d. or nearly ten per 
cent., which the defendant was compelled to pay. He appealed 
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to the Legislature by petition, and the House resolved that 
''reals at 8d., qualified as the law directs [undipped and ster- 
ling], are a legal tender to pass by tale, which are to be judged 
by the eye and not by the scale, the law assigning no weight 
to them." [There was no law about them.] The House 
further desired, if in any way practicable, to undo the transac- 
tion dictated by the Court. The Council took no action.^ 

We may now recapitulate the definitions of the coin shilling, 
including the interpretations of the Proclamation, of which the 
first rating of 1 705 would fall under the third. 

Silver per oz. Shilling. Sterling par in silyer. 

1652 6s. 8d. 72 grs. Sterling. 129 

1697 7s. o.7d. 68 136.6 

1704 i)6s. io.28d. 70 132.71 J 

1704 2)6s. io.65d. 69.677 133.33 >• Proclamation 

1705 3)8s. 60 155 ) Current dollars at 6s. 

1705 8s. 9^d. 54j^ 170 •* bits. 

The reasons for the failure of the Proclamation are here 
evident. The actual money of account was at most the first 
rating under 1705. The Proclamation would have raised it 
one-sixth. Yet everything goes to show that, if the standard 
had been set at sterling, especially with a mint, and with a 
provision that 52 new shillings should pay 96 shillings of out- 
standing debts, the reform would have succeeded. Public feel- 
ing was favorable to a real or well-planned reform. 

As we saw, above, the English gold shilling in 1704 was equal, 
at 15 to I, to 89.3 grains sterling silver; at 15^ to i, to 90.8 
grains. Against the former of these the 60 grain Massachu- 
setts shilling gave a metallic par of 148.8; against the latter, of 
1 5 1.3. Any depreciation of the bills of credit must be reckoned 
from this par as a base. Douglass^ quotes exchange at 150 
when silver was at 8s. per oz., that is, at eight of the then cur- 
rent silver shillings. The bills of credit read: "This bill shall 
be equal to money." What was money? It was this coin 
shilling whose variations we have been studying. The bills 

* 8 Acts and Resolves^ 595. 

' I Summary^ 494. Cf, Davis, 33 Proc. Amer. Acad, of Arts and Set,, 208. 
Dr. Belknap's table of depreciation for New Hampshire gives, as the price of 
silver: 1700, los.; 1704,7s.; 1705, los.; 1710, 8s.; 1711 8s. 4d.; 1712, 8s. 6d. 
(5 J\r. H, Hist. Soc, Coll., 258.) 
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showed no depreciation until 1712, because the metallic shil- 
ling was depreciating, between 1690 and 1712, from 68 grains 
to 60 grains. Then more of them were needed, so that paper 
could depreciate I2j^ per cent, from its point of departure 
before it showetl any depreciation at all. 

The courts of Massachusetts, in 1708, "chancered" silver at 
1 8s. per oz. in the settlement of debts. This rate was the 
I standard of justice, truth and right in New England and New 
I York behind the paper inflation of the next thirty years.* . 
I Under it a shilhng was 60/55.5 gr^"s. I 

In the evolution of the paper-money system in Massachusetts, j 
I the point was reached, in 1736. at which bills of a "new tenor" 1 
t were issued. A bill of so many shillings was not now declared I 
on its face to be "equal in value to money." but equal in value J 
to such a weight of silver (at the rate of 20s. for 3 oz.), or to j 
gold coin at the rate of £4 i8s. per oz. The specification by ■ 
tale having been abused until it was no longer available (no one 
knew what "money" was), recourse was had to a specification 
by weight, and the specification employed was the pine-tree 
rate, not proclamation, although the former was nearly three 
per cent, higher than the latter. The silver shilling was once 
more 72/66.6 grains. The gold shilling under the Act was 
4.89/4.489 grains. The ratio is 14.84 to i. Soetbeer gives 
the ratio for Hamburg, at this time, as 15 to i and silver rose 
for the next ten years. Probably silver was higher in America 1 
than in Western Europe, being preferred. The rate may have "1 
been taken from the market. I 

In 1728 "milled" dollars began to be made at the Spanish | 
mints in America. By law they should have weighed I 
417.65/382.5 grains each, fineness being now, by law, .916.66. I 
A test, in 1765,' showed ihat they contained only 377-4 graiia j 
fine. It is not probable that they were as bad as that immedi- j 
ately after 1728, but when they reached that point, each was 
equal to a sterling coin 408/377.4 grains. The intention in 
adopting the "new lenor" was to go back to "lawful money," 
I which would be proclamation. Why they revived the pine-tree 
I rate, and so multiplied confusion, is inexplicable. In practice, 

I ■ 4 D*€. C»l. t/iil., jV. Y., iiM- ' Cbalcaer>, Crtmtal CmrrtnHa, 409. 
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proclamation, or lawful, money always meant a piece of eight for 
six shillings. The new "milled" dollars came to be specified 
as the standard of this "lawful money," at the same time that 
the pine-tree rate was specified also, although a shilling by the 
latter was 72/66.6 grains and by the former 68/62.9 g^ns, 
if we adopt the mint test as the true description of the dollars 
in circulation. Now appears, however, the interesting and 
important fact, of which anticipatory mention was made above, 
that, as a result of these illogical proceedings and the false woric 
of the Spanish mints, the coin shilling had once more come to 
be, what it was by the law of 1697, ^^-Q grains of pure silver. 

In 1744 the bills of credit were changed again by reducing 
by one-eighth the amount of silver and gold put for a g^ven 
number of shillings. Against 20s. was set 2^ ounces of sil- 
ver, or gold at the rate of £5 los. 3d. This was y%. 6d. per oz. 
for silver. The silver shilling was 64/59.2 grains, and the gold 
shilling 4.35/3.99 grains, ratio 14.837 to i. This law left little 
trace upon the history, being swept away in the flood of depre- 
ciation which immediately followed.^ 

At the resumption of specie payments, in 1749, it was enacted 
that the money of account should be silver at 6s. 8d. per oz., 
"and all Spanish milled pieces of eight of full weight shall be 
accounted, taken and paid at the rate of six shillings per piece." 
In order that these two stipulations should be equivalent, the 
piece of eight must have weighed 432 grains of sterling alloy. 
No dollar ever had weighed so much and no dollar then exist- 
ing was up to sterling standard. The first provision was there- 
fore nullified by the second, for the only money of account 
would be the piece of eight. What then was, by weight and 
assay, the piece of eight which was current at that time and 
which w^as in fact and practice the thing referred to? We 
have noticed above the Spanish mint law of 1728, by which the 
piece of eight should have been 417.65/382.5, and the mint 
test of 1765 by which it contained only 377.4 grains fine. In 
the whole contemporary literature of the Colonies only two 
statements are to be found which testify what the piece of eight 

^ The new tenor of New Hampshire was then on a basis of 6s. 8d. per oz. ; 
that of Mass. 7s. 6d.; that of R. I. 6s. gd.; that of Conn. 8s. 
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was in fact, 1750-60.* (i) In the controversy of 1762,' 
Hutchinson said that a piece of eight weighed 417 grains. 
(2) In a law of Connecticut, of 1755.* it is provided that bills of 
credit shall be redeemed at 58s. 8d. per oz. of silver or £42 per 
02. of gold. The true ratio is 14.448 to i; disregarding the 
difference in standard of the two metals, it is 14.318 to i. After 
the bills were redeemed, this law ordained that a piece of eight 
should be six shillings and an ounce of gold £5. Using the 
ratio previously obtained, we can compute that the piece of 
eight they had in hand must have contained 381.427 grains of 
pure silver on the former ratio, or 377-995 on the latter. Inas- 
much as the latter coincides more nearly with our other infor- 
mation, we accept it as more probably correct, i. e,, the Colo- 
nists disregarded the difference in fineness of the metals, and 
derived the ratio from the gross weights. The shilling which 
was one-sixth of a piece of eight containing 377-4 or 377.9 
grains of pure silver would be 62.9 grains pure; 68 grains ster- 
ling; and the piece of eight corresponding to it would be just 
17 pennyweights sterling alloy. Those which were current 
weighed 417 grains, hut were of baser alloy. The investigation 
must be regarded as having reached a conclusive result. The 
silver shilling, derived from the piece of eight in the middle of 
the century, was 62.9 grains of fine silver, coinciding with the 
shilling which we have met with twice above. 

The next step was the very important Act of 1750,* the ; 
motive of which was the apprehension lest coins "might rise I 
above their real value as proportionaie to Spanish milled pieces! 
of eight at six shillings." All the current gold and silver coins I 
were rated by taking up again the rule tliat proclamation means I 
that colonial is three-quarters of sterling. This was appliedfJ 
however, not to the Irue metallic value of the coins in sterling, f 
but to the current rating in London, which was inaccurate, | 
being affected by the wear of guineas, the errors in the English -j 
rating of gold to silver, and the inconvenience of minute frac-| 
tions. These errors were all taken over and some of thenfl 
exaggerated by the rule adopted in Massachusetts. The piece 

' Some wei« Id dtculatioD, la nvt, wUcb wvigh«d onlj' ijM penDjrwciglitl 
(■ Douglua, SiimMiirjr, 358). 
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of eight which would have been six shillings colonial on this 
rule must have had 386.64 grains pure contents; shilling 64.44 
gfrains pure. But we have just seen that the actual pieces of 
eight, current at six shillings, contained from 377.4 to 377.9 
pure; shilling 62.9 grains. If one man paid with a piece of 
eight and another with an English shilling, the latter paid 
16.392 pence for 16 i>ence by proportion. The shilling and 
crown must therefore "rise" to this rating and its multiple, or 
be clipped or exported. When the law rated them at i6d. and 
6s. 8d. respectively, and tried to keep them down by a penalty 
for passing them at a higher rate, it only drove them out. The 
real motive of the law was apprehension that other coins would 
be raised, by the usage of the market, so that they would be 
proportionate to the piece of eight which was current at six 
shillings. 

In regard to gold coins the effect was different. In 1762, 
Thatcher said that it was only by an "oversight" that gold was 
not mentioned in the Resumption Act, and he claimed that all 
the coins enumerated in the Act of 1750 were thereby made 
legal tender at the rating there set upon them. A guinea, 
129.438/1 18.625, was rated at 28s. colonial; a pistole, 
104/94.792 [Newton],^ at 22s.; a Johannes, 221.3/202.9 
[Noback], at 48s.; a moidore, 166.75/15 1.5 ["as they come into 
England," Newton], at 36s. The colonial shilling in pure gold, 
derived from these coins, at the rating, would be, in gfuineas, 
4.237 grains, in pistoles, 4.31;^ in Johannes, 4.226; in moidores, 
4.209. These figures show why Johannes and moidores are 
heard of as far more common in the circulation than guineas 
and pistoles. If the former two were worn or filed the advan- 
tage would be greater. This law was sooner or later imitated 
by the other New England Colonies, and the ratings established 
by it became customary throughout Anglo-America during the 
next twenty-five years. 

' Newton found the pistoles one-half of a carat grain worse [.911.46], and the 
moidores one-quarter of a carat grain worse [.914]. 

• A full pistole was worth i6s. gy^d, sterling. Hence it was worth more 
than its rating compared with the others. For this reason when a sum vras to 
be obtained^ pistoles at the rating were sought, (i Conn, Hist, Soc, Coll. , 285.) 
They were melted. 
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"Dollars" were the money of account in treasury bonds of 
1750.' In those of 1752. the obligation was to pay in silver 
at 65. 8d. per oz., or in gold at £5 is. 7d.; ratio 15.38 to 1. 
Soetbeer's Hamburg rate, at the time, is I4j^ to i. This law 
stands entirely by itself. The bonds would have been paid in 
gold, but they were no doubt paid in current pieces of eight, 
as above, at six shillings each. At £5 is. 7d. per oz. a shilling 
was 4.331 grains of pure gold, and this, against a silver shilling 
of 62.9 grains pure, would give a ratio of 14.52 to i. In thej 
treasury bonds of the following ten years the obligation waj 
to pay at 6s. 8d. per oz. or in dollars at six shillings. 

After 1758 subsidies were received from England, part of I 
which were sent over in coin, for the most part in Spanish [ 
and Portuguese gold, because this was the cheapest discharge | 
by the exchequer of the sums voted by Parliament. When J 
dollars were sent they were reckoned by the ounce. Spanish 
and Portuguese gold coins were delivered by tale, with a mini- 
mum weight, at the current rating in England.'' These gold 
coins were paid to the creditors of the Colony at the rates in 
the Act of 1750. Express mention is made by the agents of 
the Colonies of the care taken, ami expense incurred, by them, 
to select full weight coins.* As a consequence, it was staled, 
in 1762: "Gold is now become by far the greatest part of the 
medium of trade of this Province."* The exportation of dollars 
became a subject of complaint. 

In his message of 1761, the Governor called attention to I 
the counterfeiting of treasury bonds, and also of coin, and hal 
argued that these crimes flourished because the penalties were J 
inadequate. By a legislative freak, the consideration of this j 
subject led to the introduction of a bill to make gold a legal | 
tender at the rates which had become customary since 1750. 
Inasmuch as the hrst proposition was to determine the mini- j 
mum weight at which the coins might pass by tale at the raN j 
ing, it is evident that they had lost weight. A struggle ensued I 
between the Council and the House on the old paper money i 

■ 3 Aeli *nJ Rmlvtj. $JI. 

■ I Cnm, Uiil. Sk. (Mt.. >86 : 4 A'" <w^ Ktt»tvti. Matt., 347. 
*Cf.\ C*nm. Hirt. St*., M%. * 4 Jlrti mU Rti^vti, 490. 
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lines, the latter (the "country party") trying to put the mini- 
mum low; the former (the "court party") trying to put it 
at the legal standard of the respective coins, or at the minimum 
at which the coins had been paid to the Colony in the subsidies.^ 
The Act as passed, Feb. 8, 1762, limited the Johannes to a 
minimum weight of 221 grains [202.59 P^^e], the half moidore 
to 83 grains [76 pure] ; the guinea to 129 grains [118.25 pure]. 
Each of these would give a shilling of 4.22 grains of pure gold. 
As to guineas, the Bank and the Excise office, in London, in 
1753, published a rule that they would not receive them if they 
had lost more than six grains, 45^ per cent. Hence the best 
ones must have been down to this limit.^ In 1773, a test of 
£3,500,000 in guineas, accepted just as they came by the Bank 
for the purpose of the test, showed a loss of nine per cent* 
Selected guineas sent over in 1760 showed a loss of 1.08 per 
cent, by tale as compared with weight, which would bring the 
guinea down to 127.61 grains.* The silver coin of England had 
lost by clipping and wear one-sixth.*^ The price of silver in 1761 
was 5s. 9d., which shows a loss of 16 per cent. The Massa- 
chusetts Act of 1762 provided that, if any coin was below the 
minimum legal weight, it should nevertheless be a good tender 
at a reduction of two and a half pence for each grain which it 
had lost. There was a struggle between the two Houses over 
the attempt of the Council to insert the words, "express con- 
tracts to the contrary excepted." "As [these] words do not 
appear in the Act, and as the clause, omitted in the bill, relating 
to the entering up of judgments, appears in the Act, as well as 
the clause fixing the rate of gold, it would seem that the bill, 
after it had passed to be enacted, had been, in some manner, 
reconsidered and amended, sometime after its passage to be 
enacted in both Houses, and before it had been signed by the 
Governor, or received the seal, though no further record of this 
irregular proceeding has been preserved."* 

While this bill was pending, a controversy arose between 
Oxenbridge Thatcher and Hutchinson about its justice and its 

* 4 Acts and Resolves^ 552, 556. '2 Ruding, 79. * 34 y^. Ho, Comm.^ 734. 
^ ^ Acts and Resolves, 541. • Lord Liverpool to the King^ ad init. 

* 4 Acts and Resolves y 556, Ed. note. 
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effect,' Hutchinson proposed to rate the Johannes at 46s, 
instead of 48s. He said that there had been no scarcity of 
silver after resumption, until the exchange with England turned 
against the Province; that then, "upon comparing the prices 
of the two metals here with their prices in England, it appeared 
that silver might be shipped to much greater advantage than 
gold"; that during the following twelve years, "by means of a 
variety of favorable circumstances," exchange had not been 
above par, little metal had been shipped, the divergence of the 
ratings in England and America had not been great, and no 
mischief had been experienced ; that now abundance of money 
had led to luxury and large importations, silver was being 
exported, and so the question was raised again." 

Both disputants agreed that the latest quotations in London 
were, for gold (Portuguese). £4 os. 8d., and for silver 5s. gd. 
[ratio 14.158 to i]; that the par of exchange was at 120 
although it had been formerly 133; that ihe standard in Massa- 
chusetts was 6s. lod. per oz., or a milled piece of eight for six \ 
shillings; and Hutchinson said that the piece of eight weighed 
417 grains. The last two statements are irreconcilable. The 
piece of eight would have to be .934.9 fine. Soetbeer's ratio for 
1761 is 14.54 to i; for 1762. 15.27 to i. The arbitrary impor- 
tation of gold into Massachusetts had no doubt lowered its 
value there relatively to silver, compared with former times. 
Without undertaking to judge what it may have been, we may 
be confident that the ratio 14.905 to i, which resulted from a 
silver shilhng of 62.9 grains fine, and a gold shilling of 4.22 
grains fine, was unjust to silver in 1761, and would force its 
exportation when the exchange was adverse. It was impossible 
to make use of the small gold shilling and to keep silver too, 
when the supply of gold was ample. In practice, the form in 
which the question always presented itself was: How can a debt 
of a shilling sterling in England be most easily discharged? 
At £4 OS. 8d. per 02. for Portuguese gold, a Johannes of 221 I 

■ C^mriibrMiami an Latceriiig Iht I'a/me c/ G«U Cmm, etc., and letiers in ll)» ' 
t»tl. Eyg. Pftt, Dee. 1761 and Jan. t7()3- 
' Cf. 4 Atlt «W Itiitlvrs, 5S4. 
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grains was the equivalent of 37.14s. sterling.^ Exchange being 
taken at par, 120, this was worth 44s. 6.8d. coL; but the coin 
was rated at 48s. col. Eight dollars were also 48s. col. If 
each contained 377.4 grains pure, according to the result of our 
investigation above, they would sell at the quotation (5s. pd. 
per oz.) for 39s. sterling, equivalent, with exchange at 120, to 
46s. 9.6d. col. The dollars were therefore worth 4.77 per cent, 
more in exchange than the gold Johannes, although the two 
were rated equal in Massachusetts. The latter would remain 
there; the former would be exported. Inasmuch as the dollars 
had been the money, a change to the Johannes would drop the 
standard 4^ per cent., as Hutchinson said, or would be like 
raising the rating of the dollar to 6s. 3d. or 6s. 4d., or silver 
to 7s. 4d. per oz. To bring the two metals to a point of indif- 
ference on the same ratio as in England, the Johannes should 
have been rated at 45s. io.68d. col.; hence Hutchinson pro- 
posed to rate it at 46s. But dollars at 6s. and other coins as 
in the law of 1750 had become customary. Taxes were made 
payable by the Act under discussion in the coins at those rates. 
On account of changes in the market for the metals which 
took place immediately afterwards, it appears that the effect of 
the law of 1762 was not so great as had been expected; in fact, 
not very important. The above calculation all depends on the 
quotations then last received from England, and they were 
affected by the badness of the English coinage. "Y. Z." thought 
it a "flurry," after which the rates would return to the former 
customary rates, 5s. 4d. for silver and £3 17s. 6d. for gold. 
This was a ratio of 14.66 to i.^ Connecticut, in March, 1761, 
"considering the extraordinary price that foreign coins now 
bear in England," rescinded a vote to order a subsidy payable 
to her to be sent over in specie, and ordered it deposited on 
interest that bills might be sold against it later.^ If silver fell, 
as Soetbeer's figures indicate, the case would be entirely 

* Y. Z., in the Post of Jan. ii, 1762, reckons a Johannes of 220 grains worth 
44s. 4^d. [4f^] col. This shows that the current coins were below 221 grains. 

* (Post^ Jan. II, 1762.) There must have been a loss of interest by delaj at 
the mint. 

* II Conn. CoL Pec, 489. 
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changed. Hutchinson feared that pistareens would, at the next 
stage, be made legal tender at their current rate, 14 pence, 
although not worth probably over 8 pence. A quantity of 
them had been sent with the reimbursements, and they served 
the purpose of subsidiary coins by the side of the gold coins 
upon the modem single standard system. 

The minimum weights for gold coins in the Act of 1762 were 
reasonably correct, and would have kept up the standard of the 
money of account, but the provision that deficiency should be 
allowed for at 2^ pence per grain was incorrect and mischie- 
vous. It encouraged filing and clipping. At 4.42 grains of 
fine gold for one shilling, a grain of standard gold was worth 
2.6i pence. Hence a deficient coin was legally rated higher in 
proportion than a perfect one. For instance: 3 Johannes of 221 
grains was equal to 35s. io.2d. sterling and was rated at 36s. 
for current use in London. By the rule of the law of 1750, 
that colonial was three-fourths of sterling, this coin should have 
been 47s. 9.6d. col. It was rated at 48s. If it had lost 20 
grains, it would pass for 43s. lod. At the rate of the full coin, 
201 grains would be worth 43s. 7.8d. 

Attempts to find any quotations of commercial exchange on 
London at Boston in the middle of the i8th century have thus 
far proved fruitless. Gov. Belcher wrote, in 1734, "It is the 
hardest thing to be done in the New England world to procure 
bills for England."* There were no quotations in the modem 
sense. In the laws which were passed for selling bills to draw 
the subsidies from England, the minimum rates for 30-day bills 
were set as follows: 1761, 136; 1762. 138; 1763, 136; 1764, 
■351 '7^5' '35- The |>ar rate above cited, 120 at the end of 
1761. was no doubt a commercial rate and also at 30 days sight. 
Tlie divergence of the quotations is very remarkable. Freight 
and insurance on specie remittances we find reckoned at 4j4 
per cent., in 1760.' Insurance rates, in 1756, were 2j4 to 3>i 
per cent.* If we had quotations of sterling exchange and of 
the London prices of the metals for the period, they would be 
of the greatest value to us, as enabling us to make a final test 
* VL 7. »l*ti. Hill. Stt. CM. S7. ' 4 Atu tmJ Ktt^lvti. ni. 

• I On. ffiit. Sm. C*a., Ai. 
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of the results of our investigation. The best verification we 
can make is as follows: In regard to commercial bills, (i) when 
silver was at 5J^ gold shillings per oz., 62.9 grains of pure sil- 
ver would be worth .755 of an English shilling and the exchange 
would be 132.3, metallic par. (2) When silver was at 5^^ 
gold shilling^ per oz. (the "rise" being due in part, at least, 
to deterioration of guineas), 62.9 grains of pure silver would be 
worth .814 of an English shilling, and the metallic par would be 
122.8. We should expect the par rate for 30-day bills to be 
two or three points below these figures, and the ordinary 
extreme range of exchange would be about five points above 
and below that. As to public bills, we note that the rate was 
a minimum only, set in advance by law, and was not a market 
rate. We may be sure that bills sold in Massachusetts would 
be paid for in gold coins at the rating; one shilling not over 
4.22 grains fine. If the bills were paid promptly and in full 
weight guineas, the exchange would be, at metallic par, 133.8. 
The data are so inadequate and uncertain that these calculations 
cannot be presented with confidence. 

During the remainder of the time that the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay existed, the shilling was 4.22 grains of fine gold, 
subject to deterioration by the wear and abuse of the gold coins, 
or 62.9 grains of fine silver, subject to the deteroriation of the 
Spanish dollar. The dollars coined after 1772 should have 
been, by Spanish law, 417.75/377.13 grains. 

William G. Sumner. 

Yale University. 
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TI^OR many years it has been one of the contentions of I 
■'■ organized labor on the continent of Europe, that work- [ 
men should receive compensation for accidental injury as a ] 
matter of course. That is, they contend that it is the duty c 
the employer, from the standpoint of natural justice if not of I 
positive law, to compensate his workmen for any loss or * 
damage which may befall him in the course of his employment, j 
and arising directly from his employment, whether such loss 1 
or damage be the fault of Ihe employer or not. This doctrine, 
which has been year after year elaborately discussed in the van- 1 
ons labor congresses which have been held in Europe, has been [ 
given the name of the "assumption of professional risk." This J 
term "professional risk" has a wider meaning than the English j 
legal expression "risk of employment" in that it covers not 1 
only the risk of employment, which may be interpreted dangers I 
naturally and necessarily incident to one's occupation, but also | 
all risks that are nm when engaged in any occupation, though ' 
they may be common to all occupations. It is in the Eng- 
hsh sense one of the risks of employment of a railroad I 
engineer that the flange of a driving wheel may suddenly break, i 

' The futlowlng ue Ihe principal lourcei from nhkh Ihe facts and law of this J 
paper have been drawn. 
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resulting in his injury. It is not one of the risks of his employ- 
ment, peculiarly so, that while he is cleaning his engine his 
fireman should inadvertently start it and he be injured. The 
Continental term, however, includes both of these. 

Germany was the first government to embody this idea in 
legislation. Her example has been followed by other legisla- 
tures until at the present time seven nations have introduced this 
principle into their law. These seven nations, in the order in 
which they have come into line, are, Germany, Austria, Norway, 
Great Britain, Denmark, Italy and France. Germany's law 
dates from 1885. Austria's from 1890. In the other five states 
the legislation is either very recent, or, as with England, France 
and Italy, though on the statute books, it has yet to go into 
operation. In England the statute was passed in August, 1897, 
and went into operation on the first of July, 1898. Of course 
there are no figures or statistics of its operation yet to be 
obtained. 

Four of the countries in question, Germany, Austria, Norway 
and Italy, have secured the workman his compensation for acci- 
dent and injury by establishing systems of compulsory insur- 
ance. That is. the state compels the employer to insure the 
workmen up to certain amounts either by means of state insur- 
ance or mutual insurance. The other three countries, Great 
Britain, Denmark and France, establish with greater or less 
guarantee the workman's right to direct indemnity from his 
employer. 

But these two great divisions give but an imperfect idea of 
the diversities and degrees of state intervention. In Grermany 
the insurance is effected through mutual insurance corporations 
established by the employers and minutely regulated by law. 
In Austria there is a district establishment for insurance in each 
province, bringing together all the kinds of business subject 
to insurance, and managed by joint bureaus composed of work- 
men, employers and provincial magistrates. In Norway, the 
insurance is taken out through a national establishment cover- 
ing the whole country, and guaranteed by the state. In Italy 
employers have the choice of insuring at a national accident 
bureau or of forming mutuals among themselves. 
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Of the countries where insurance is not compulsory, in France, 
if tfie employer does insure in mutual companies, or at pre- 
miums which are regulated by the state and in companies subject 
to state regulation, he frees himself from all further obligation 
toward his workmen. In England and Denmark the slate 
does not guarantee to the injuretl party or his representatives 
the indemnity provided by the law in so absolute a manner. 
It does not put itself in the place of the bankrupt employer or 
insurer. But by compelling the payment of a capital sum in 
case of death or permanent incapacity it reduces the risks from 
the employer's bankruptcy to a minimum. In both Denmark 
and England also the workman has the resource of the common 
law always open to him; even if his employer does insure, the 
workman is free to reject the insurance and sue him in unliqui- 
dated damage. 

Confining ourselves still to facts, before we give the reasons 
which have been urged in behalf of such a scheme, and 
before we consider what the introduction of such a principle 
means, in English law especially, it will be interesting to look at 
the results of the application of the insurance system in those 
two jurisdictions where it has been in operation for a term of 
years. 

Let us take Germany first. The official declaration of the 
purposes of this insurance is this: "Imperial Obligatory Insur- 
ance, based upon the mutuality or autonomy of those inter- 
ested, embraces without distinction of nationality all persons 
in Germany who work for wages; it gives to each insured in 
case of sickness and accident or invalidity or old age a legal 
right to a sj-stem of assistance clearly determined and collected 
without the expense of procedure." This statement may be 
true as regards what are termed sick benefits, but it is not 
true with regard to accidents or permanent disability. It has 
not been*extended to farmers nor to the smaller forms of indus- 
try. It docs not include the workmen in any establi.<ihment 
having less than ten employees, nor does it include the workmen 
of the Empire or of the different German states or of any Com- 
mune. No accident damages are given where the victim is not 
under treatment on the ninety-lirsi day after the accident or has 
not before that time become permanently disabled or dead. 
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The last complete set of figures displaying the working of this 
system for Germany are for the year 1895. ^^ t^*s year 
18,389,468 were insured, at a cost to the employers of 68,424,000 
marks, or roughly, $17,000,000.00. It cost one-fifth of this 
amount to administer the system. Twenty millions of marks 
more, or $5,000,000.00, were assessed upon the employers for 
other purposes. The striking feature of this German system is 
the growth of the business of accidents, so to speak. In five 
years the number of persons in a thousand insured who met 
with an accident increased from 6.3 to 21.7. The indemnity paid 
for each person insured increased from 1.4 marks to 6.4 marks, 
and the tax on the employer for each person insured increased 
from 2.98 marks to 6.86 marks. The German figures also show 
that in the ten years of operation the annual number of accidents 
declared has increased from eighty-two thousand in round num- 
bers in 1886 to two hundred and five thousand in 1895. And 
the number of accidents indemnified per every one thousand 
declared has been increased from 11,771 in 1886 to 16,451 in 
1895. These figures show that not only have more workmen 
been hurt, but that they have been hurt worse. 

There has been a matter of some discussion in connection 
with this subject as to what proportion of accidents was caused 
by the fault of the workman, what proportion was caused by 
the fault of the employer, and what projxjrtion was due to 
causes which could not be exactly traced to one or the other. 
The general opinion has been, that from 50^^ to 5551^ of the acci- 
dents were inevitable or due to causes that could not be fastened 
upon either employer or employee, and that the rest were to be 
divided about half and half between employer and workman. 
Now at Muhlhaus in Germany, careful record has been kept 
since 1887. The number of insured in 1893 was sixty-one thou- 
sand against fifty-nine thousand insured in 1887, so that the 
comparison is with substantially identical bodies. In 1887 
there were 98 accidents indemnified, and in 1893 there were 
168. Now the accidents that were paid for and due to the fault 
of the employer in 1887 were 2,2, but in 1893 they were 17. 
Similar accidents due to the workman directly in 1887 were 24, 
and in 1893 ^bey were 57. Those imputable to workmen 
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less directly in 1887 were 17 and in 1893 27; while the accidents 
imputable to chance were respectively 35 and 62, 

The moral effect of the system in Germany seems to be evi- 
dent only in ihe employers, as is shown by the decrease in the 
accidents imputable to them. These accidents of course are 
those arising from defective plant, unsafe location, insufficient 
inspection, etc. On the other hand, complaint is made of will- 
ful disregard of rules on the pan of the workmen. They have 
refused to comply with preventive measures or to take the neces- 
sary protective precautions. 

As to the matter of litigation, there were 25,348 cases litigated 
in 1893, nearly half of which were caused by refusal of the 
authorized boards to allow any indemnity at all. In Austria the 
same figures of prc^ressive increase in the number of slight 
accidents are to he observe<l. The financial side of the Austrian 
experiment differs very materially from the German. Who- 
ever has made up the budget has been yeariy a little too san- 
guine about the number of accidents that would have to be 
paid for, and every year the expenditures have exceeded the 
receipts. In 1895 the excess of expenditure over receipt in the 
administration of oftkial insurance was 867.452 florins. The 
cost of insurance for five years has steadily risen both for the 
individual and on the basis of a thousand florins of wages. In 
1890 the cost per individual insured was 2.67 florins. In 1895, 
it was 3.54, an increase of roughly 21 per cent., and the cost 
from a thousand florins of wages paid in the same time from 
_ 13.96 florins to 15.20 florins. 

When we come to an analysis of the kinds of accidents which 
have relatively increased, we find, as would be expected, that the 
number of deaths remains quite constant. The cases of total 
permanent incapacity and of temporary incapacity have about 
doubled. While Ihe cases of partial incapacity, that is where a 
man claims that he is permanently unable to do a full day's 
work, though he can do some part of a day's work, and by rea- 
son of such disaliilUy is entitled to a small annual payment all 
his life, have nearly trebled. 

To the Yankee it looks very much as if, in the German system. 
meaning by that the insurance system, the workman had delib- 
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erately "sojered" on the employer. Of the social and moral 
effects upon the workman we find, first, that the workman 
remains without responsibility in regard to his conduct during 
his work. He does not use the apparatus furnished for him by 
the employer or by the insuring corporations, to such an extent 
that there is a loud call among the German employers for legis- 
lation which shall make a workman responsible in some measure 
for accidents. As to his reception of the help which is tendered 
him, the insuring corporations of employers have found it neces- 
sary to construct and maintain hospitals at their own exj>ense 
and to support physicians and surgeons. In these hospitals the 
injured man exaggerates his injuries, complains of imaginary 
pains, and counterbalances the wholesome effects of the treat- 
ment by seeking to produce the most striking appearance of 
incapacity for serious work. As one writer expresses it, "simu- 
lation is the leprosy of public insurance." While the workman 
is doing his part inside the hospital, his friends outside are labor- 
ing under a conviction that he is not being cared for in his own 
interest, but in the interest of the reduction of the allowance 
that must be paid him. The socialist meanwhile calls the 
injured man a prisoner, because he is compelled to be treated. 

As I have said, the English act was passed in 1897, and dif- 
fers from the German and Austrian acts in that it provides for 
no obligatory insurance. It does provide, however, that in case 
of accident the employer shall be liable to compensate the 
workman according to a fixed schedule of payments. But it is 
to be noted that the act is restricted in its application to certain 
employments, which are railways, factories, mines, quarries, 
engineering works and buildings more than thirty feet high, 
where scaffolding is used, or machinery, in the process of con- 
struction, repairs or destruction. As with all these statutes, the 
injury must arise out of or in connection with his employment, 
and it must happen to a workman. The workman is defined 
to be anybody engaged in an employment to which the act 
applies. To receive compensation, however, the workman 
must be disabled for at least two weeks from earning full wages 
at the work in which he is engaged. When the injury is caused 
by the personal negligence or willful act of the employer, that is> 
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when there is a common law liability on the part of the employer, 
the workman may either claim the compensation imJer the 
statute, or take any action open lo him before the introduc- 
tion of the statute. In considering the EngHsh statute, more- 
over, we have to bear in mind the fact that by the employer's 
liability act of 1880 a good part of the old common law doctrine 
of common employment was done away with. This common 
law doctrine of common employment means that if a man 
is hurt by a fellow servant, he has no remedy against the master 
unless that fellow servant stands in place of the master in some 
relation. The English statute also provides that it a workman's 
injury can be proved to be due to his own serious and willful 
misconduct, the workman shall not be entitled to any compen- 
sation. 

Naturally the question arises, what if workman and employer 
enter into a mutual agreement at the beginning of the 
employment that the statute shall not apply lo their contract? 
Or what if they agree upon some other scheme of provision for 
such injuries? The statute in answer lo these questions pro- 
vides for examination into any voluntary scheme of compensa- 
tion, and if the .scheme is found by the registrar of the Friendly 
Societies to be on the whole no less favorable to the general 
body of workmen and their dependents than the provisions of 
the act, then such an agreement will stand. But it caimot be 
made compulsory to the workman to consent to such a scheme 
and contract out of the act, and no such scheme can be approved 
for a period of more than five years. In one respect the Englisli 
act is more liberal than the Continental act, in that although 
persons in the naval or military service of the Crown are not 
embraced in its provisions, all other employees of the Crown 
to which the act would apply if the employer were a private 
person, are brought within its provisions. 

The English act provides for capitalized payment in some 
cases, and annuities or continuing payments in others. In case 
o( death the payment is three limes a man's average yearly 
earnings, not less than £150 and not more than £300. This is 
of course in case of leaving dependents. If he leaves no depen- 
dents, the payment is lo cover his medical attendance and burial, 
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bat is nf:^ to txcttd £io. In the case of total or partial inca- 
pacity there i* to be a weekly payment of 50^ of his wages 
during the prei-iou.* year, nor to exceed £1. EUaborate provi- 
^ioTLS for the re'.-iew of the compensation to be paid are also 
made, an well as provisions for arbitration, examination, etc. 

As nearly as I can find out from an examination of the argu- 
ments u^ed by labor agitators to bring about the passage of 
such legislation, the reason for it is fotmd in the assumption 
that in modem industrial organizations accident to the work- 
man is inevitable, and that it is not just that the loss arising 
from such accident should fall upon the workman: but on the 
other hand, that it should be considered an incident in the 
expenses of industrj-. The development of mechanical appara- 
tus has, it is said, given rise to a new notion of responsibility 
for accidents happening in such work. It is not that the use of 
this machinery has increased the risk. There are old trades, 
like those of mining, where the danger incurred by the work- 
man in greater, and there are new trades, like machine spin- 
ning and weaving, which occupy a low place in the scale of risks. 
Ikit while the old workman was working with his own tools 
at in^livirlual tasks, he was properly held responsible for acci- 
dents happening to him. But in the modern machine indus- 
tries the workman is a part of the serv^ice of machines which 
do not belong to him, and which he has not chosen, and for 
the accidents arising from which he ought not to be held 
responsible. From this the conviction is formed as the use of 
machinery develops, that a greater and greater number of acci- 
dents ought to he indemnified. The impossibility that often 
exists of determining clearly the responsibility involved has 
led courts frequently to divide it between the two parties. 
Il is more just, however, in the eyes of these advocates, that, 
save in exceptional cases, an indemnity fixed in advance should 
1)(* due from the employer to the victims of every accident in 
labor. It was urged in support of this system that it would 
])r better for the employer, as he would know exactly what his 
obligations were, and it would be more equitable to the w^ork- 
man and in the interests of social peace. Moreover, it was 
argued that the employer should consider this risk as one of 
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(the charges which he ought lo bear, Uke insurance against fire, 
■the expense of installation, tools, etc. A good deal of talk has 

■ been indulged in about industry bearing its burdens, treating 

■ industry as a person, etc. It is noticeable, too, that in all the 
Idiscussions there is a unanimous and hearty condemnation of 
l-any scheme wliich would exempt from the operation of the 
I statute those cases where the accident was due to the work- 
I man's negligence, using the term negligence in its legal sense. 

It may be said in passing, thai none of the social results 
I among workmen which were predicted as consequences of such 
I legislation have followed. Among these results for instance, it 
I was said would be a decrease in the number of contests on mat- 
Itcrs of damage between workman and employer. Just the I 
I contrary has been the result. It was said also that such legist 
I lation. especially in Germany, would tend towards social peace,! 
I whatever that phrase may mean. I suspect thai by "social I 
I peace" was meant a contented condition of the workman, and I 
lliis acquiescence in the present arrangement of affairs. To | 
I this it is sufficient answer to say, that the socialist vote i 
I tjcnnany has enormously incrcase<l since this accident insur- 
[ ance went into operation. It was saitl again that ihe present 
I method of assisting the injured and disabled at the expense of 
] public taxation was unsocial, while under the new system 
I industry would bear its own burdens, and the community at 
large would be relieved. But it is nut found that eleven years 
of practice liave resulted in any diminution anywhere of public 
charges for the support of the poor. 

But the most important side of this subject, and the most 
important asiwct of such legislation to the thoughtful Ameri- 
can or English lawyer are that this legislation in the first place 
absolutely ignores, abrogates, and treats as woni out, that fuj 
damental notion of personal responsibility for the conscquenceil 
of one's own acts, which lies at the bottom of so much of ourfl 
law; and in the second place, it introduces a new principle, i. e.,j 
lliat he who has should give to him who has not, simply becausfti 
he has. 

As to tlie first principle, personal responsibility has alwaysl 
been insisted upon in English law as the foundation of tbej 
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doctrine of negligence. Notwithstanding all the refinements 
to which this doctrine has been subjected, it has never lost sight 
of the idea of blame. A man has been called to answer for the 
consequences of his negligence because his negligence has been 
a social fault. This has been the fundamental idea in the Eng- 
lish law of responsibility of master to servant. Wherever the 
servant has been injured and has asked the courts to compel 
the master to recompense him, the courts have compelled the 
jury to answer the question, has the employer been guilty of 
negligence? and has the employee been free from such negli- 
gence as has contributed directly to his own injury? Now, if 
for negligence you read blame, you get at the fundamental idea 
of the English law. But accompanying this principle of blame 
and personal responsibility has been the corresponding principle 
that a man is not answerable for that for which he is not to 
be blamed. To translate a Latin maxim, "Fault binds only its 
own authors." Now the law of master and servant has been 
carefully worked out by the English and American courts, and 
by sundry statutes. The standards of negligence have been 
steadily rising and what might be called the social duty of the 
master to his servant has more and more impressed itself upon 
the law. Defective machinery and parsimonious inspection and 
supervision, unsanitary and dangerous locations, are all brought 
under the head of employers' negligence. But the servant has 
himself been held responsible to a reasonable degree of care in his 
own actions. The master has not been made the guarantor 
of the safety of his servant, but is bound only to reasonable care 
in regard to the parties, the business and the circumstances 
requiring attention. 

Where an employee, after having the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the risks of his situation, accepts them, he can- 
not complain if he is subsequently injured by such exj>osure. 
By contracting for the performance of hazardous duties, he 
assumes such risks as are incident to their discharge. In per- 
forming the duties of his place, a servant is bound to take notice 
of the ordinary operation of familiar natural laws, and govern 
himself accordingly. If he fails to do so, the risk is his own. He 
is bound to use his eyes to see that which is open and apparent 
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to any person using his eyes, and if he fails to do so, he cannot 
charge the consequences upon the master. And that rule 
applies to minor servants. But a servant does not of course 
assume the risk of any danger arising from unsafe or defective 
methods, surroundings, machinery or other instrumentalities, 
unless he has or may be presumed to have knowledge or notice 
thereof. 

Furthermore, the servant takes the risk of the master's mode 
of conducting his business, though a safer one might be fol- 
lowed, if the servant fully knows the risk and continues to work. 

Although an employee assumes all the hazards reasonably 
incident to the service in which he engages, he has a right to rely 
upon the fact, when placed in a situation of danger where 
engrossing duties are required of him, that the employer will not 
without proper warning subject him to other peril unknown 
to the employee, and from which the work exacted necessarily 
distracts his attention; and, furthermore, that the usual pre- 
cautions against accidents will be taken. 

An employee leaving his own place of work for one more 
dangerous, in violation of the direction of his employer, can 
recover nothing if injured after such a change. 

One who by his negligence has brought an injury upon him- 
self cannot recover damages for it. Such is the rule of the 
civil and of the common law. A plaiiUifl in such cases is 
entitled to no relief. The question is, whether the plaintitT so 
far contributed to the misfortune by his own negligence, or want 
of ordinary care or caution, tlwt but therefor the misfortune 
would not have happened. If so, there can be no recovery. 

Where, therefore, both the master and the ser\'ant have equal 
knowledge of the danger of the service required and of the 
means of avoiding it, and the servant while engaged in the 
performance of the work he is set to do is injured by reason of 
his own inattention and negligence, the master is not liable. 
Not so, however, if the master, after becoming aware of the ser- 
vant's danger, failed to use ordinary care. In actions between 
master and servant, the true question for the jury is not whether 
the master couhl have done something to have prevented the 
injury; but did he do anything which under the circumstances 
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in the exercise of ordinary care and prudence he oug'ht not to 
have done or did he omit any precaution which a prudent and 
careful man would or ought to have taken. 

In order to recover, the plaintiff must establish by a fair pre- 
ponderance of proof that the defendant was guilty of negli- 
gence, and that the injury complained of was the natural and 
ordinary result of such negligence, and that the negligence was 
the proximate cause of the injury, which a reasonably prudent 
and cautious person ought to have apprehended might result 
from the act which he did. 

But the fact that the plaintiff was hurt without his own fault 
or negligence, cuts no figure in the absence of evidence going 
to show the defendant to be legally chargeable with the injury. 

Now all this has been swept away, and one large body of 
relations between man and man has been recognized as exempt 
from what seemed to be the most reasonable and common 
sense rules. 

In the next place this legislation abandons the common law 
doctrine of compensation. In no case under the Knglish law 
or under any of the continental laws does the injured man 
receive back what he has lost, nor does he receive its equivalent 
What he receives is an arbitrary portion of it. It is given to him 
as alms. Its amount bears no relation whatever to the degree 
of fault which may be ascribed to the master, and the amount 
of suffering and injury which the man himself has received. It 
is assessed in the spirit of poor law relief and not in the spirit of 
damages. It is this form of the compensation awarded under 
the statute which makes me say that it is a taking from the 
rich and giving to the poor, because all idea of merit or demerit 
on either side has been removed, and the only question is, 
whether the relation of employer and employed existed at the 
time of the injury? 

Another observation occurs to me, and that is, that none of 
this legislation is or can be general, but must necessarily be 
special and confined to a part only of the laboring populatioa 
If I am a German employer and keep the number of my shop 
hands down to nine, the law does not apply to me. If I am a 
German fanner or an English farmer, I may have a thousand 
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hands under me. and the law does not apply to me. It has been 
an accepted principle of modem legislation, that it should be 
general where new burdens were imposetl upon the subject ot it. 
It should be general at least in so far that it should apply to all 
the members of a given class. I do not cite this as a fault in 
this legislation: I only mention it as one point in which it 
departs from the recognized habits of English law makers. 

Another thing that is noticeable, though it is not new, is the 
restriction imposed by these statutes upon freedom of contract. 
This, to be sure, is only one more step in the direction in which 
legislation has long been tending. There are a great many vital 
subjects on which we can no longer contract as we will. We 
can no longer make any contract we please with an insurance 
company. We can no longer make any contract we please with 
a railroad company for transportation of our goods, and now 
the Englishman is forbidden to make any contract he pleases 
with the man who employs him, or with the man whom he 
employs, if the employment is one of a certain category. 

Now what does all this mean? It seems to me that such 
legislation is the beginning of the application to our social 
system of ideas flagrantly in conflict with those upon which it 
has been built up. It is the beginning of the substitution of 
society for the man. It is the beginning of the substitution ok 
the Commune for the individual. With this in mind it is rather 
curious to reflect thai the whole history of law, so far as we 
know anything about it, displays the struggle of the individual 
out of the traditional bonds in which his city, his village, or his 
family confined him. In the words of Prof. Maine, "the move- 
ment of the progressive societies has hitherto been a movement 
from status to contract": is it possible that we are approaching 
the beginning of a reversal of the process, and that we are 
drifting to a condition where, making allowance for what is 
termed "industrialism," a man's rights and duties are to be 
determined more by what closely resembles status than by his 
own free choice, as expressed by contract? 

Morris F, Tyler. 

New Hiveo. Julv. 1898^ 



DENMARK AND ITS AGED POOR. 

MOST students of social questions know more or less of 
the details of the provision made in the elaborate 
scheme of German State Insurance for workers whose vigour 
has waned or vanished with increasing years. Far otherwise 
is it with regard to the special provision which the neig^hboring 
country of Denmark has made for its disabled workers. Some 
ignominiously thrust it aside as a mere mischievous extension 
of poor-law relief. Some have never heard of what is being 
done in a country which they probably regard as insignificant 
Yet it is a fact, that a most important social experiment has 
been made during the last seven years in this little kingdom, 
and in what follows an account is g^ven of the nature of this 
experiment and of some of its results, so far as these are at 
present available. 

On the 9th of April, in the year 1891, the law under which 
the new conditions of* the experiment referred to were estab- 
lished was finally approved. It came into operation on July 
1st of the same year for all the country, excepting only the 
metropolis, Copenhagen, and its suburb, Frederiksberg. In 
these, the operation of the law was delayed till January ist, 
1892. The general purport of the law was, that persons quali- 
fied by age and by character were to be entitled to relief from 
public funds freed from all dishonour, or from any loss of citi- 
zenship rights, such as accompany the receipt of ordinary poor- 
relief. The age qualification is that applicants must have 
completed their 6oth year. The character-test involves 
several points, failure in regard to any of which destine the 
applicant to receive assistance in case of destitution from the 
poor-law funds and under the circumstances of dishonour 
associated with the pauper. The successful applicant, then, 
must be free from taint of crime or of misdemeanours involv- 
ing loss of civil rights and dishonour. He (or she) is dis- 
qualified if his need arise from having followed a disorderly or 
extravagant mode of life, from having made excessive provision 
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for children or others (in order to qualify by poverty for the 
relief), or otherwise from his own fauh. It is also a disqualifi- 
cation if the applicant has, during the ten years preceding the 
application, received relief under the poor-law or been found 
guilty of vagrancy or begging. Further, to state clearly what 
is assumed in the preceding, grants are only made in case of _ 
need: that is to say, age, character and need are all taken into I 
consideration. 

A temporary arrangement provided for the case of those 
who, not having received poor-relief while between 50 and 60 
years of age, had yet, when over 60, but before the new law 
came into force, been driven to seek the assistance of the poor- 
law. Relief under such circumstances is no disqualification, 
which merely means that persons who thus accepted the less 
desirable form of relief are not to be forever condemned to it 
because they had the misfortune to be old and destitute (though 
deserving) before the new form of relief was established. 

The assistance given must be sufficient to provide the neces- 
saries of life and treatment in case of sickness for the applicant 
and for those dependent on him. The relief may be withdrawn 
on cessation of need or of merit, and its amount depends on the 
resources of the recipient, being less where there is income from 
other sources than where there is absolute dependence on the 
grant made. 

Applicants are required to make a statement of any means 
they may possess, and of the approximate earnings of their 
household during the preceding ycir. They must also state the 
amount of their debts, if any, llie causes of their need and the 
amount of assistance required. Their statements have to be 
attested by two persons, who, as well as the applicant, are liable 
to severe punishment for false declarations. Assistance given 
while inquiry is being made into the case is accounted as poor- 
law relief if the application be refused. The applicant's esti- 
mate of his own needs serves as a guide (and a ma.ximum limit) 
in determining how much is to be given. Appeal from the 
decision of the authority which deals with the application is 
pos-tiblc, and to some extent the facility is used. The details 
of such appeals would lead us aside into some explanation of 
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the local government of the country, so that we may be content 
with the knowledge that the decision of the persons who first 
receive applications is capable of being challenged before higher 
authorities. This challenge may not only deal with such mat- 
ters as the amount of a first gjant, but with any subsequent 
alterations in a grant. It ought to be mentioned that, at any 
rate in the towns, the officials who deal with this special relief 
are not the same as those who administer the ordinary poor- 
relief. 

As affecting the action of local authorities, the different allo- 
cation of the financial burden of ordinary poor-relief and of this 
special old-age relief must be noted. In the case of paupers, 
the place of settlement must refund to the place giving- relief 
the whole of its expenses. In the case of these pensions (as it 
will be convenient to call them) only three-quarters of the 
outlay can be thus reclaimed. But the burden on the locality 
granting pensions is less than thus appears, for a grant is made 
from State funds which is not to exceed one-half of the total 
expense, and which has so far been almost exactly one-halt 
A fixed maximum of 2,000,000 kroner ($536,000) has been set 
to this State grant, but it remains to be seen whether, if the 
expenses grow well beyond the point for which this is sufficient, 
this grant will be enlarged. The total grant is distributed to 
the various localities in proportion to the expenses of each 
locality. 

Having now presented an account of the new conditions 
under which pensions are available to the aged poor in Den- 
mark, I might proceed to criticise the system, pointing- out its 
difficulties and reproducing some part of the* many and interest- 
ing debates of which it has formed the subject among those 
interested or affected by the scheme. I prefer, however, to 
present an account of the chief features of the experience under 
the new system, after which exigencies of space will forbid all 
but a very few remarks critical of the moral influence exerted 
by the pensions. The presentation of the facts will, unfortu- 
nately, involve statements of numbers and sums of money, and 
for clearness and brevity these will generally be given in tabular 
form. 
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In the first place, one naturally asks how many have availed 
themselves of the pensions newly and freely provided. These 
may be conveniently stated separately for Copenhagen itself, 
as well as for the whole country inclusive of Copenhagen. The 
population of Copenhagen at the beginning of 1895 was about 
334,000, its suburb Frederiksberg having an additional 56,000, 
no other town having as large a population as 40.000. There 
was, however, what may fairly be called a town population of 
about 394,000 besides those mentioned above. The rural popu- 
lation amounted to 1,472,000, giving a total of 2,256,000. 
These figures are partly estimates, as a general census has not 
been taken since 1890. and though Copenhagen and a goodly 
number of other places have had local enumerations of later 
date, the totals depend in part on estimates for places where 
no enumeration lias taken place. One might present the 
figures in many ways, distinguishing urban from rural condi- 
tions and the metropolis from other towns. I shall content 
myself with giving figures for the kingdom generally, and 
illustrating town conditions in separate details for Copenhagen. 
A consideration of actual populations will enable the real mean- 
ing of the figures to be read. 

The following table shows the numbers of pensioners year 
by year in the whole kingdom, these numbers being followed 
by those for Copenhagen alone in brackets: 



I Jan., ttqi, 
New cmM« 1899. 
Ceated 10 he i«ltev*il. 

I J«o., 1893, 
N«w cai«a ISOJ, 
CeaMd 10 b« telier'd, 

I Jan.. i8«, 
N«i* caaei 1894. 
C«a«ed to Iw rcllev'd, 

1 Jan., 1B9S. 
Newc»«t iSqs. 
Ceaied to bo tidier 'd, 

1 Jan..iS9A. 
New caaoa ■896. 
Ceaacd to lie tellev'd, 



9,oa9 ( — ) 

s,744 (8o7t 

997 ( S3) 

10.776 (7S4) 
1.717 {«48) 
1.063 ( I la) 

11.138 (790) 
1,498 (144) 
i.o«) ( «) 

11,413(841) 
".71SO78) 
1,118 (no) 

11.910(909) 
1.794 I '»»> 
1.173(106) 



I4,9'4 ( 1 1 io.7»9 ( ^ I 34,73» ( ) 

7.433 (3,487} I 3.37i( 953)1 I3.S38(S.«47) 
».«S6{ 133) I '.»9«( 63) 4.444 (3i') 

ao,i8i (3.ass),ia.869( B90) 43,836 (4,896) 
3,604 ( 646) J.i39{ »o8) 7.460 (i.oca) 
a,»85( 316) i,3S6( U'): 4.604 ( 569) 



w.iB9(3.s8a) 
3.c*8( 554) 
1.189 ( M») 



3.051 I 9S7) 46.378 (5.3>9) 
1.763! 368); 6,319 ( 966) 
'.09s ( "5): 4.393 ( JSO) 



13,160(3.794) 13,70^(1.110), 48.409(5.744) 
3.S47( 633) 1.136 ( 14(1), 7.398 tt.os7) 
1.501 { 3i8j 1,619 ( aoo) J.338( 6t8) 

H.326 (4.109) j 14.113 (1.156) S0.469 (6.174) 

3,687 { S96)| 1.141 ( 173) 7.7" (1.051) 
1.579 ( 389)1 1.509 ( 149)1 S.J61 ( 644J 

1S.4M (4.316)' I4.9SS (I.a8o)i 51,930 <6,s8l) 
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It may be observed that discrepancies in the tables in the 
figures for 1893 and 1894 arise from the fact that the totals are 
the revised figures published in later reports, while the figures 
of new cases and of cases going off the relief list are those 
given in the returns for the years concerned, that is, they are 
not finally revised. The rapid increase in the first two years 
of the table is, in part, due to the introduction of the system 
into the capital city. It may be noted, too, that the rest of the 
country supplied in half-a-year rather over seven times as many 
pensioners as did Copenhagen in a whole year, while its popula- 
tion was less than six times that of Copenhagen. This is in 
part due to the smaller proportion of aged persons in Copen- 
hagen than in the country at large. 

Another point worthy of note is that Copenhagen furnishes 
a much larger proportion of single persons, and it might be 
added that a larger proportion of these are women, than are 
found in the rest of the kingdom. A more serious feature of 
the returns by far is the more rapid growth of numbers in 
Copenhagen than in the country generally. This will best be 
seen in relation to the population and in relation to the num- 
bers of those who might, so far as age alone is concerned, claim 
the benefit of the relief-law. In this form, too, the figures will 
have rather more meaning than when shown as mere numerical 
totals. For these comparisons I have assumed (except in the 
case of Copenhagen, for which actual figures are available from 
the 1895 Census), that the proportion of the whole population 
over 60 was the same in each year as in 1890. 

The table which follows shows the proportion to the whole 
population, and to the population over 60 years of agi^e, of all 
receiving old-age relief, including dependents, some of whom 
at any rate are under 60. There is also shown the proportion of 
actual to possible pensioners by sexes, dependents not being 
reckoned in this case. Wives, even though over 60, will not 
appear except as dependents on their husbands, unless they are 
separated from them, and therefore, the possible women pen- 
sioners do not include wives whose husbands were living and 
not divorced or separated. Some trifling differences between 
the following table and the earlier official returns are accounted 
for by the more accurate estimate of population made possible 
by the 1895 enumerations of population. 
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[The Dumbei in brackets refer lo Copenba^ea, the oibera lo the whole o: 

Dcnmuk proper.] 



I lan., inqs 

»I Jan.. iS<H 
I Jan., IBM 
, I Jjui.. i8q7 
The impor 
to the popuU 
is clear here. 



a. 10 (i.6i) 

a.15 (« 73) 

3.93 (1.83) 

3.31 (1.9a) 



1703 (— - 
19.31 (IQ.61 



Mile ptDslwun 
(BDI iDcludlng 



13.7s (- -) 

14.70 {13. JO) 

IS.48 (13.63) 
15.93 (14.49) 

16.38 (15.3)) 
16.93 (16.06) 



Fem*l* peulos- 
BT* (not Indudlsc 
rtspeodcnts) h % 

aaRle. wideiiad 
ud iwparBlbl 



19.38 ( ) 

M.04 (33.05) 

33.88 (13.65) 
34.78 (34-00) 

35.89 (35.14) 
27.08 (35.63) 



The importance of showing the figures, not merely in relation 
to the population at large, but also to that section of it over 60, 
is clear here. The country at large had rather more than 10 
per cent, of its population over 60. Copenhagen had but 7.5 
per cent, over this age. This last figure had increased to 7.75 
per cent, by 1895. Whether part of the increase is fictitious 
and due to hope of winning a pension, or whether the whole is 
attributable to the fact that the increase of population is pro- 
ceeding at a less rapid rate than formerly, one may hesitate 
to pronounce definitely. 

The preceding facts, so far as one aspect of them is con- 
cerned, may be conveniently summarised in another form. For 
every 20 single persons (of whom fully 15 were women) who 
were awarded pensions, 10 others were pensioned on whom 
there were dependent 12 wives, children or other members of 
the families which they represented. These 30 pensioners and 
12 dependents were found for about every 220 persons 
over 60 years of age at the beginning of 1893, but there was 
needed only 180 persons over 60 to supply such a group of 
pensioners at the beginning of 1897. The round figures may 
convey a better impression of the (acts than the detailed, and , 
more precise, table. 

\Vhile the numbers availing themselves of the pensions were 
large and increasing, there is a further fact relating to them 
which is of great importance, and that is the way in which 
they arc distributed over the age-periods after the 60th year. 
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It will be enough to refer to the figures for the later dates 
on this point. Of men between 60 and 65 only about i in 16 
was receiving relief at the beginning of 1896. Between 65 
and 70 the number gjows to rather over i in 7, and more 
than a quarter of all men who had passed their 70th year had 
applied for and were receiving old-age pensions. It certainly 
appears as if the administration of the law has been charac- 
terized by great discrimination, or that the independence of 
spirit of the people is far from being undermined, when so many 
refrain from availing themselves of honourable assistance, or arc 
refused the relief, in spite of the mere age-qualification being 
more than met. In the case of women the proportion of pen- 
sioners is, as might be expected, higher than for men. In 1896, 
of women other than wives living with their husbands, 15 per 
cent, of those between 60 and 65 were in receipt of pensions, 24 
per cent, of those between 65 and 70 and over 31 per cent, of 
those older than 70. For Copenhagen, the percentages of 
pensioners at the three age-periods were, roundly, for men, 7, 
16 and 24 respectively, and, for women, 19, 29 axid 33 respec- 
tively. Thus, as compared with the whole kingdom, there is 
a slight excess of the younger men, and a rather less proportion 
of the older, who are pensioners in Copenhagen. The excess 
among women is considerable at all ages, especially at the 
lower ages. 

Two other points may be mentioned in reference to the 
numbers of pensioners. The first is, that in a number of places 
it has been found desirable to lodge the pensioners in homes, 
some of which, at least, are specially assigned to them alone. 
In 1896 there were 426 thus cared for in Copenhag-en, and 339 
others in various parts of the kingdom outside the capital. 
The second point is that the returns show that the ce^ation of 
pensions on the ground of misconduct or of cessation of need, 
though not excessively frequent, is yet a reality, and, moreover, 
not in process of vanishing. 

It is now time to turn to what is, perhaps, the next most 
important feature of the scheme we are considering-, namely. 
its cost. In giving the cost in dollars, the figures will be 
rounded off for convenience. The actual total expenditure has 
been as shown in the following table: 
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ToTU. Co*T or Old Ack Rkuxt. 









T«K. 


ssiisr 


State 
CootdbuUoa. 


TM.L 


totkadly. 




TMal. 


1893 

'!« 
•995 
.S96 


4St.t6i 
4J7.I93 

511.063 


(371.914 

373.»3I 
433.974 
4a 1.746 
Sa3.Bl4 


I685.780 
794.393 
871.167 
964.3** 

1,043,887 


I71.613 
8..338 
82,03s 
91.626 
98.683 


$47,741 

7J.04I 
8l.o3i 
91.616 
98.683 


*"9.35S 
"53.179 
164.0TO 



Tlie increase of the cost has been, therefore, 50 per cent., 
comparing the last year o( the five with the first. As between 
these two years the growth of expense in Copenhagen appears 
much greater than in the country as a whole; but hy omitting 
1892. Copenhagen's initial year, the growth of expenditure 
there is seen to be even slightly less rapid than elsewhere. The 
capital, however, spends more in proportion to population than 
does the rest of the kingdom. It is necessary, on account ol 
the greater cost of living, and probably also because in the 
more strenuous life of the city men cease earlier to be capable 
of earning a living, to give larger amoimts to pensioners in the 
capital than to those elsewhere. As before, the figures will 
become more pregnant with information if we deduce from 
thera the cost per bead, cither of those assisted, or of the popu- 
lation at large, or perhaps, as a better clue lo the real meaning,.. 
on account of the varying proportions of old people in diflferei 
countries, per head of the population over Go years of age. W<d 
have, then, another tabular statement as follows: 

CotT OP Old Agx RiLtsv. 



1891 

1*93 
<»»4 
>8« 

iSQb 



|o.3ii 
0-357 
0.389 



15-49 
16. S3 
17.18 
17.94 



t^ 


p«*iauiM 


r*n«w 




*'" 


tk,r». 


»o.37» 


»4.B9 


»«.7« 


0.471 


6.16 


'^U 


o.4»8 


6.46 




7.0* 




0584 


7-49 


S».7« 
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Even after making due allowance for the figures of the initial 
year of such a system, the increase shown in the cost during 
the later years is very serious. The higher level of cost in 
Copenhagen is also most striking, especially as the figures for 
Denmark include, and are swollen by, those relating to the 
capital city itself. 

The figures of cost per head of persons who were relieved at 
some time during the year to which the figures of expense 
relate are not satisfactory. The official returns supply figures, 
or the material for compiling figures, of average g^nt per 
pensioner. These are as follow: 

Average Amount of Pensions Granted. 



Year. 


Copenhagen. 


Other Towns. 


Rural Districts. 




1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 

1896 


$32.00 
37.60 

37.95 

3931 
40.68 


$27.70 
29.71 

31.07 
32.75 
33.96 


$20.53 
21.29 

21.94 
23.38 
24.26 


♦23.43 
24.25 
25.69 
27.23 
28.32 



In comparing these figures with those of the last table, it 
must be borne in mind that many of the pensions were not 
enjoyed for a full year, especially in the first year or two of the 
tables. We have here the average grant made; in the preceding 
table the average amount spent per pensioner. Further, here 
we have the grants per case, there the expenditure per person 
relieved, and a case may include two or more persons, as, for 
example, a man and wife. The grants per individual relieved 
might be shown, but would be unnecessarily tedious. 

In connection with the question of cost, a very important 
point to inquire into is the effect of the new system on ordinary 
poor-law expenditure. On this point a report was presented 
in the summer of 1897 to a parliamentary committee which 
was considering proposed changes in the law. In this report it 
was shown that previous to the introduction of the new system, 
the poor-law expenditure has been increasing, but that the 
increase had ceased very soon after its introduction, and has 
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been succeeded by a decrease. This decrease is not shown in 
quite equal strength in city and country, but it exists in both. 
How great it is may be seen by taking the summary of the report 
referred to. Apart from expenditures on new buildings, the 
outlay on poor-rehef increased at such a rate before the new 
system of old-age rehef was devised that, had the growth been 
maintained at the same rate, the expenditure in 1894 would 
have been about $440,000 greater than it was in reality, an excess 
representing not far short of 25 per cent, of the actual expen- 
diture of 1894. There had been an actual falling off of $237,000 
from the highest point reached. The reduction in the cost of 
poor-law relief may be reasonably placed at some amount 
between these two figures. It is to be observed that the larger 
of the two exceeds somewhat the total expenditure of the local 
authorities on old-age relief in 1894. It is probable, therefore, 
that by far the greater part of the expenditure of these author- 
ities on the pension-system is saved from poor-law relief, and 
that the total cost to the country in 1894 of the pensions was 
but little in excess of the State contribution. The rural dis- 
tricts, in particular, probably saved as much on poor-relief as 
they spent from their own funds on pensions to the aged. For 
years later than 1894 no published comparison similar to the 
above exists. I have recently been privately informed by the 
eminent statistician Hr. Marcus Rubin, that the later figures 
show similar results to those noted for 1894. 

Such a result is remarkable, and it may be attributed to either 
of two causes. In part, cases which wouUl formeriy have been 
treated under the law dealing with paupers arc now dealt with 
under the pension-law. Some severe critics might even go so 
far as to say that the line between paupers and pensioners is 
not drawn very distinctly and that its lack of precision is a 
highly mischievous result of the system of pensions. Another 
cause of decreased poor-law expenditure is, however, to be 
found in the efforts made by those who desire to qualify as 
pensioners to keep free from the pauper-taint during the neces- 
sary period of qualification — between the ages of 50 and 60. If 
dependence be m.ide easy after 60, a strong stimulus to inde- 
pendence before 60 is provided, the results of which may well 
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be found to extend beyond the point originally aimed at, 
namely the age 60. 

For Copenhagen itself, returns of the numbers of paupers 
are readily obtainable and these show that the presumpticHi 
created by the decrease of expense of poor-relief, namely, that 
the numbers obtaining that relief were decreasing, is borne out 
by the actual facts. The rapid increase of paupers and of the 
cost of their relief which marked the years 1886 to 1892 has 
been succeeded by a decrease in absolute numbers and in 
expense, in spite of the increase of population. It will be 
worth while stating that over 10,000 persons receive relief 
under the poor-law each year in Copenhagen, at a cost of over 
half a million dollars. 

On one further point only do I propose to refer to figures in 
this article. A complaint is made that persons of or about 60 
years of age migrate to places where they hope to get larger 
pensions than would fall to their lot if remaining at home. 
Such migration, too, removes them from the probability of 
securing light work suited to their increasing age and weakness, 
but which they might secure to their own advantage and that 
of others who would employ them, if they remained in the 
places where they were well-known. A particular case is 
afforded by a statement made to me by one of the members of 
that sub-committee of the town council which had charge of 
the pension-system in a small provincial town. This gentle- 
men said that it had become increasingly difficult to g-et old 
men in the neighboring country districts to look after the cattle, 
a light task quite within the capacity of such persons where the 
methods adopted are such as may be seen in that district. How 
can one judge of the extent of the evil thus indicated? Per- 
haps a good, though not a perfect, measure of it is afforded by 
the percentage of pensioners whose place of settlement is not 
their place of residence. Has the proportion of such increased 
or not as the pension-system has developed? The following 
table shows the percentage of new pensioners in each year who 
were settled in the place where they received pension-grants, 
that is, who were chargeable by law on those places in case of 
destitution. 
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Raral DIttrlcH. 


Dennurk. 
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IE,. 


111 

s;.6 


J0.8 
7i.a 

as 


8M 
83.3 
8>.s 
83.9 

8I.I 


3S.I 
80.9 
80.0 
80.9 
76.9 



Though the direction of the changes shown in this tabic 
indicates increased migration from place to place, there is no 
titrong indication of a current due to the cause assigned above. 
I It must be again remembered that the abnormal figure for 
I Copenhagen (and for Denmark, including Copenhagen) in 1892 
is connected with the initiation of the system in that year. 
The exceptional figures shown under "other towns" are doubt- 
less connected with the rapid growth of these small urban 
communities, which registered a growth of 10 per cent, 
between 1890 and 1895 as against rather under 7 per cent, 
growth of numbers in Copenhagen, and less than 4 per cent, 
for the whole kingdom. 

A further point in favour of the view that people belonging 
to the country seek the towns for the purpose of there getting 
pensions is the steady increase in the repayments made, in 
accordance with the provisions of the law, by one locality to 
another. The amounts thus repaid by rural to urban districts 
showed increase, both absolutely and in proportion to the total 
expended. In view of the drift from countrj' to town for other 
reasons than the securing of a larger pension after 60 year? of 
age. and of the increasing movement of people from place to 
place as locomotion becomes easier and cheaper, it would be 
wise not to assign the whole of these increased payments, and 
tA the changes in the percentages shown in the last table, to 
deliberate action in view of pensions. 

Further slati.Mical detail is undesirable in this account, if the 
limit has not already been exceeded. A few words on the 
general eflects of the new system will not be out of place. 
These remarks are founded on conversations with a number of 
gentlemen having intimate personal knowledge of the working 
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of the system, as well as on reports of public discussions and 
similar critical examinations of the matter in questicHi. 

That defects exist, and are recognised, in the working of the 
law, must be frankly admitted. A very special difficulty is 
created by the question whether a person possessing* some small 
property should be granted relief from such public funds as 
those from which the pensions are paid. Should not such an 
one be required to first maintain himself from his property as 
long as it sufficed for the purpose? In that case is the property 
secured against waste, — waste of a real nature if not sufficiently 
marked to disqualify for a pension? Would it not be better 
for the public authorities to give relief but retain the right to 
reclaim it as far as possible from any property left at decease 
by the recipient of the relief? I indicate here but one of the 
difficult questions of administration. 

On the whole, however, I am impressed by the favorable 
view of the law and its working taken by my informants. As 
a sample I may refer to an opinion expressed to me in corre- 
spondence more than three years ago and since confirmed in 
repeated conversations from time to time. This opinion 
emanates from Professor Falbe Hansen, a Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of Copenhagen, and may be 
summarised thus. It may be admitted that thrift and private 
charity are discouraged, so far as they touch persons over 60 
and the provision for maintenance over 60; also that the 
stimulus to labour is weakened after the 60th year is passed. 
But, on the other hand, both thrift and private charity have 
been stimulated so far as they are concerned with provision for 
maintenance between the ages of 50 and 60. The motive for 
maintaining independence during these years is strengthened, 
and its effectiveness is greatly increased by the consideration 
that a limited task, the completion of which is not so distant 
and uncertain as to deter men from attempting it, is all that is 
now imposed on the honest and industrious, though indigent, 
person, or on friends, former employers or others, who may be 
interested in helping him. Many shrink from trying what 
seems impossible of achievement, and much effort, which would 
otherwise have remained latent, has been evoked by bringing 
the task within the reach of a wider circle of persons. 
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Wisdom in administration may do much to keep awake the 
independent self-supporting instinct even in face of such provi- 
sion as this, apparently free to all worthy persons. The stand- 
ard of worthiness may be kept strictly enforced. Those able 
to contimie at work may be encouraged to do so, as, for instance 
by a method explained to me by one administrator, who said 
that in cases where persons capable of work applied and were 
able to establish a claim in all other respects, their capacity 
for partial self-support was insisted on, and if a grant was made, 
it was often quite small, comparable with a dollar a month, 
for example. 

Whatever else may be said of it, the Danish plan of providing 
for the aged who have, through no fault of their own, fallen on 
bad times, possesses too much of interest to permit us to dis- 
miss it from consideration as a case of laxity of poor-law relief 'I 
under another name. A. W, Flux. 

Manchester, England. 
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iclief (or himself 01 (or bis < 
aiep-cbildteo ; l( to, of what 

3. Hal the applicant, In Ihe 
vagrancy or Ugglnit ? 

4. Has tlie applicant ever been com 
when and how did It oceut ? 

;. In what commune does the applies 



of ibo lati ten reats, been lound guilty o( 
ndemnod to punlshmcni lot crime ; U m, J 
I consider himaelf to be settled ? 



milbeul InttnuiHiee aod 



il recdTlag pooT-rcllcf. or. la o 



6. The number of hli (amily and the ages of iti members ? 

7. Is ihc appllcanl living alone, at wlih his (unity 01 others, and In Ibe latter 
EMC, with whom 1 
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8. (0) What means of support has the applicant or the members of his house- 
hold? 

ip) The approximate amount of the total income of the applicant and his 
household in the last year ? 

{f) How much of this income was derived from pension, allowances, divi- 
dends, legacies, real property, assistance (i. e. of children or friends), or the 
like income, each item separately stated as far as possible ? 

9. Has the applicant any prospect of assistance from relatives or others, or 
has he reason to expect to succeed to any inheritance ? 

10. The applicant's means ? 

[Money, real property, allowances, moveables, debts owii^, etc., with statement of appxoii- 
mate value.] 

11. The applicant's debts ? 

la. How much did the applicant pay in house-rent in the last year ? 

13. The cause of the applicant's need, and in this connection, statements of 
his own and his wife's health and working power, etc. ? 

14. How much does the applicant require, and of what does be wish it to 
consist (i. e. if in kind) ? 

15. Any further remarks which the applicant thinks proper to make. 

The answers to these questions with papers establishing the age, identity, etc., 
of the applicant constitute the form of application, to which is appended a 
declaration of the truth of the statements signed by the applicant, and a signed 
declaration by two others that, from their personal knowledge, the need of the 
applicant is not due to extravagance, etc., in fact to his own fault. 




NOTES, 



Rotten Boroughs of Old and New England. In many o( 
its aspects the movement for the reform of the representalive system 
in Connecticut is strikingly similar to that for Parliamentar>' reform 
which dragged along in England through three centuries, from 
the time of Queen Elizabeth until the Reform Acts of 1884 and 
1885. In England, as in Connecticut, there were no inequalities 
when the representalive system first came into being. The inequali- 
ties in England were developed first by the successhil efforts of the 
aristocracy to possess themselves of Parliamentary boroughs, and 
later on by the growth of population. As in Connecticut during 
the last forty years, the development of these inequalities in 
representation was hastened by the great developments in industry. 
This was especially so between the Revolution of 1688 and the 
end of the eighteenth century, which witnessed the beginning of the 
factory era and the growth of great industrial centers, such as 
Manchester, Leeds and Birmingham. 

The creation of Parliamentary boroughs in England, which first 
tended to inequalities, came to an end before the Commonwealth. 
Only one borough was given representation between the Restora- 
tion and 1832; and when the House of Commons was reformed 
in 1832, except for the merging of two or three corrupt boroughs 
into county areas, and the introduction of Members from Scotland 
and Ireland at the Unions, the representative system stood as it did 
when the Stuart dynasty came to an end. 

In its early nineteenth century beginnings, the representative 
system in Connecticut was not unlike the English representative 
system. When the English system was established in the thirteenth 
century, it was the fault of a borough if it were not represented by 
two Members. In the early days of the House of Commons and 
until the fifteenth century, when wages began to disappear and 
seats in Parliament became in demand, the grievance of towns was 
not that they were unrepresented, but that they were compelled to 
bear the burden of the charges attending representation. 

The constitution which the reformers of Connecticut seek to 
amend is that of 1818. When this constitution was adopted, there 
do not seem to have been any inequalities in llic representation. 
All the Connecticut towns were then in the position of the Englitb 
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boroughs during the first two centuries of the House of Commons. 
They were all small, as towns go nowadays, and all of them were 
represented. As in England during the first centuries of the House 
of Commons, Members of the Legislature had to be resfdents of 
the towns they represented, and they were paid wages. The only 
difference between the two systems as regards wages was that the 
English towns had to pay them from local taxes, while in Connec- 
ticut Members were and are still paid from the State Treasury. In 
Connecticut representation in the Legislature has always meant one 
or two offices more for a town, and offices, moreover, the salaries 
of which do not come out of the town funds. There wotild have 
been few of the anachronisms and inequalities which marked the 
English system in the two centuries preceding the great Reform of 
1832, had wages in England been paid from national instead of 
local funds. 

At the time the system of representation which had grown up in 
Connecticut in the eighteenth century was stereotyped by the 
Constitution of 1818, there was no marked disparity between the 
one hundred and twenty towns then sending representatives to the 
Legislature. There was not much call for a redistribution measure 
in 1818, when the two largest cities in the State had each popula- 
tions of less than seven thousand. Two members each for New 
Haven and Hartford formed a fair representation; for many of the 
smaller towns had then only one member. For thirty years after 
the adoption of the Constitution of 1818, the larger towns had still 
no very serious grievance. They were growing in population, but 
not at anything like the rate of the last thirty years. With the 
development of manufacturing, the cities have g^own enormously; 
while these same causes, together with the opening out of the West, 
have tended to the partial depopulation of farming towns, and have 
had the effect of making most of them at least stationary in 
population. 

Up to the Federal Census of 1890, these changes had gone on 
to such an extent as to make the inequalities of representation 
glaringly obvious, quite as obvious as were many of the inequalities 
in the English Parliamentary system up to the Reform of 1832. 
Since 1890, the movement to the cities and to the manufacturing 
towns has been proceeding at an accelerated pace, with the result 
that to-day New Haven has a population of nearly 100,000, Hart- 
ford 75,000, and Bridgeport nearly 60,000. Nothing has occurred 
since 1890 to stay the decline of the farming towns. The net 
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result of these movements of population, combined with the rigidity 
of tlie representative system, is that to-day six or seven large 
cities, containing half of the population of the State, have practically 
no weight in tlie Legislature. It is tnie that each large city has 
still two members; but when it comes to a vote, New Haven, 
Hartford and Bridgeport arc hardly appreciably belter off than 
were Manchester, Leeds and Birmingham in the House of Com- 
mons before 1832. The representation of the Connecticut cities 
secures them little more than the privileges of the floor; and 
although Manchester, Leeds and Binningham did not directly 
enjoy this privilege in the Uru^eformed Parliament, indirectly they 
did so, because the forty shilling free-holders of Manchester voted 
for Members for the County of Lancaster, and Manchester had 
direct claims upon these Members at Westminster. In the same way 
Leeds had claims on the Yorkshire Members; while Birmingham 
had equal claims on the representatives of the County of Warwick. 

The cities of Connecticut arc quite as unfairly treated in the 
matter of representation in the Lower House as were Manchester, 
Leeds and Birmingham under the Unreformcd English system. 
If these English cities could bring their county Members round to 
their point of view, the votes of these county Members in a division 
in the House were liable to be neutralized by votes given by each 
of the two Members from such miserable apologies for Parlia- 
mentary boroughs as Old Sarum. Gallon or Dunwich. At Old 
Sarum, all through the eighteenth century, there were no resident 
electors. Tliere were no houses, and at election times a tent had 
to be pitched on the grass-grown site of the long vanished borough 
to shelter the returning officer. At Gatton there were six houses 
and one voter; while at Dunwich, so much o( the borough had 
been washed away by the Gennan Ocean that had Parliamentary 
Reform been much longer delayed, the electors might have been 
obliged to convene in a boat when the sherifl's precept summoned 
them to c-^erdsc the Parliamentary franchise. 

The Unions, the East Granbys. the Scotlands, and the other 
stationary or decaying towns of rural Connecticut have not reached 
the level of the Sarums, the Gallons and the Grampounds of the 
eighteenth century House of Commons. But liie inequalities 
between the Connecticut cities and these small towns arc as illogical 
and as unfair as tliose of the old system in England, and it is easy 
to understand how the English eighteenth century temi "rotten 
boroughs" has come to be applied in Connecticut. These Cod- 
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necticut boroughs are not rotten in the sense that scores of the 
old English boroughs were rotten. They are not owned outright 
by landed families who nominate the members of the Legislature. 
There are no self-elected freemen, no burgage tenures, no pot- 
walloper voters, and in none of them is the right of election vested 
in a dozen aldermen to whom the possession of a vote is a perma- 
nent source of income. The Connecticut boroughs are far less 
picturesque, and also much less corrupt and squalid than their old 
English prototypes. But their existence produces on the electoral 
system the same effects as the Gattons and Old Sarums produced 
in England, and makes a fair and adequate representation in the 
Legpislature an impossibility. From the point of view of a 
representative system based on population, the advocates of 
constitutional reform in Connecticut have as good a case as had 
the English reformers. In some respects they have a better case; 
for in this country the Federal electoral system is uniformly based 
on population. 

The practical disadvantages of the Connecticut system are not 
as obvious nor as vitally important as those of the old English 
system. The English system, as it existed for three centuries, made 
it impossible to have a really constitutional sovereign, and there 
never was a constitutional sovereign until Queen Victoria came to 
the Throne. Every sovereign almost from the beginning of 
Parliament was, to a greater or less degree, a political boss, striving 
to obtain his ends through the control of the House of Commons, 
obtained in the first instance at the elections. 

The Connecticut system has not developed evils in any way 
comparable to those of the unreformed Parliamentary system in 
England. Its chief disadvantage is that, in the present condition of 
national political parties, it keeps one of these parties permanently 
in power, and gives this party a monopoly of the senatorships at 
Washington. It also tends to accentuate the political antagonism 
between rural and urban populations, and in other ways works to 
the disadvantage of the cities. 

The agitation for reform has gone on in Connecticut for nearly 
thirty years with but the smallest measure of success. Only two 
points have been achieved. Neither is of direct value to the large 
cities. By an amendment adopted in 1874, it was made possible 
for any town with a population of at least five thousand to obtain 
two representatives in the House. The second amendment, which 
was adopted in 1876, stayed the increase in the number of small 
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boroughs; for it provides that no new town shall be entitled to 
a representative in the Legislature unless it have a population of 
2,500, and the town from which it splits off also have a population 
of 2,500. 

Since 1876, the Connecticut reformers have achieved no other 
success. The Connecticut smalt towns, like the rotten boroughs in 
England, are not disposed to submit to their own extinction. At 
the time of the War of the Revolution, when for the first lime 
since the Commonwealth, the movement for Parliamentary Reform 
in England became general, it looked as though the Reformers 
were embarking on an impossible undertaking. There were then 
ill England 231 boroughs, returning 413 members. Of these only 
51 boroughs had wide franchises, and were open. The other 180, 
returning 328 members — more than half the total number of the 
House, were in the hands either of proprietors who owned them 
absolutely, or of men who in those days were euphemistically 
termed patrons. To-day those patrons would be described a$ 
bosses. More than this, many of the owners and patrons of these 
boroughs were of the House of Lords. They were there, many of 
them, for their services to the Crown as borough owners; so that if a 
Reform bill passed the House of Commons, it had to run the 
gauntlet of the borough owners in tlic House of Lords. The guard 1 
in the Lower House was. however, so strong that, until 1831 no 1 
general Reform bill was sent from tJic Commons to the Lords. 

Impossible as the task of the English reformers appeared in the 
closing decades of the eighteenth century, it was not more hopeless 
than is the movement for constitutional reform under existing 
conditions in the State of Connecticut. The Connecticut towns 
arc as tenacious of their undue privileges as were any of the old 
borough; in England. For two centuries. Parliamentary votes in 
most of these towns had had a cash value. During the greater 
part of the eighteentli century, in some of the smaller towns, this 
had mounted up to as high as iso or Ito. Votes in the 
itten boroughs of Connecticut may or may not have a cash value. 

they have, it surely cannot be so high as dial of votes in England. 
But apart from any value of votes, the possession of two represen- 
tatives means two more offices in a Connecticut town and a larger 
share, than would perhaps otherwise accrue, of both Federal and 
Sute patronage. 

Under these circumstances it is clearly as useless for the Con- 
necticut reformers to attempt (o push their movement in the small 
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towns as it was for the English reformers in the first generation 
of their movement to seek to elect in close and rotten boroughs 
members pledged to Reform. Pitt, during the few years when he 
was sincerely advocating Parliamentary Reform, fully realized this 
difficulty, and by the Reform bill he proposed, the National 
Treasury was to be drawn upon to buy up the rights of the borough 
owners in order that the franchises might be distributed among 
the unrepresented large towns and among counties such as York- 
shire and Lancashire, which were inadequately represented in the 
House of Commons. 

The English Reform agitation succeeded in the long run from 
causes which are not likely to operate in Connecticut. There were 
forces at work in England which can have no counterpart in the 
Connecticut movement. One of these was the fact that in most 
of the boroughs only a small proportion of the people had votes. 
The voters constituted cliques, and the advantages they enjoyed 
made them the envy of their fellow-townsmen, and established in 
nearly every borough a force which was continuously at work for 
a wider Parliamentary franchise. It was these forces, w^orking in 
the towns, which kept the Reform movement going from the 
Commonwealth to the American Revolution, when the movement 
became general. Another force which helped Reform in England 
was the County Members. They first attached themselves to the 
movement at the time of the American Revolution. The counties, 
in fact, made the movement general and national; because they 
saw that there could be no check on the Government, and no 
permanent retrenchment of national expenditures, as long as 
Administrations good or bad were upheld in Parliament by the 
borough interests. 

A third force was the unrepresented large towns. They came 
into the Reform movement later than either the voteless inhabitants 
of the close and rotten boroughs or the counties which were 
demanding retrenchment in national expenditure. When once 
these towns were of the movement, they stayed in it to the end. 
They kept it alive during the trying decades which followed the 
French Revolution, when all the power of the Government was 
used to suppress political agitation, and when the period of repres- 
sion came to an end with the peace after Waterloo, the large towns 
once more came out openly and vigorously for Reform, and did 
not permit the agitation to cease until they were secure in the 
possession of direct representation in the House of Commons. 
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In the final crisis of the early thirties, the movement was al 
aided by the fact that the borough owners and the borough patrons ] 
had never been all of one political party. Whigs, as well as Tories, 
owned boroughs, and when the Grey Ministry committed itself to 
Reform and Reform had become inevitable, the Whig borough 
owners accepted their fate, and fell into line with the movement 
(or Reform. In the House of Lords, a threat to make peers whole- 
sale crushed out the opposition, and the nondescript system of 
Parliamentary representation which, except for a few years during 
the Commonwealth, had lasted for two centuries, was swept away, 
and the foundations were laid for the democratic system which 
since 1885 has existed tn England. 

The old system, tn its curious and picturesque details and its 
squalor as well, was peculiar to England. So were the forces which 
when united swept it away. No similar forces seem in sight in 
Connecticut; but the lesson which the history of Reform in Eng- 
land has for Connecticut, is that with earnestness and perseveraDce 
»a right and just cause must inevitably triumph. 
EDWARD PORIUTT. 
FarniingtoD, Conn. 
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Some Recent Books on Our New Possessions. The « 

with Spain has had the effect of increasing our knowledge of distant 
countries and of stimulating a thirst for further information. 
Several substantial volumes have already been put upon the market ' 
to satisfy this demand. 

One of the first is entitled "Commercial Cuba," by Wm. J. Gark, 
with an introduction by E. Sherman Gould, and is published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons (1898). This is a volume of nearly five 
hundred pages, amply llltislraied from photographs, and contain* 
ing a somewhat detailed account of the geography, natural 
resources, and commercial possibilities of the different provinces 
of the island. 

A similar work, but covering a larger field, is "Cuba and Porto 
Rico; with the other islands of the West Indies." by Robert T. 

ill (The Century Co., New York, 1898). Thi.t book, which con* 
lins over four hundred pages, is very fully illustrated, and contaim ^ 
account, not only of Cuba and Porto Rico, but also of the more 
Important islands in the West Indies, describing their lopographj, 
climate, products, industries, political condition, etc. 
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Somewhat different in its scope is Prof. Dean C. Worcester's 
work on the Philippine Islands, published by The Macmillan Co., 
(1899). Prof. Worcester visited these islands in 1887-88, and again 
in 1890, for scientific purposes. He made the first trip under Dr. 
Steere and the second with Dr. Frank S. Bournes. He was eng^aged 
during most of the time in collecting zoological and ethnological 
specimens. Incidentally, however, through letters of introduction 
to the Spanish officials, he saw a good deal of the political and social 
condition of the islands. The book is, in the main, a descriptipn of 
scientific expeditions, but also contains many facts of interest with 
regard to the inhabitants of the islands and the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

A New Volume on the Liquor Problem. The Committee 
of Fifty, which has been investigating the liquor problem since 
1893, and which published in 1897 a report upon The Liquor 
Problem in its Legislative Aspects, now announces a second volume 
of the series, the work of another of its sub-committees. This 
volume treats of The Liquor Problem in its Economic Aspects, 
and will be published, like the first, by Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. The greater part of the volume will be devoted to 
an elaborate statistical investigation of the subject by Mr. John 
Koren. 

The special topics covered by this investigation are the relations 
of the liquor problem to poverty and crime, to the Negroes, and to 
the North American Indians, and the Saloon considered as a social 
institution. The general subject of economic forces working for 
and against the liquor habit is treated in the introductory report of 
the Economic Sub-Committee. It is expected that the book will 
be published in the spring. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

The Establishment of Spanish Rule in America. By Bernard Moses, 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of California. New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1898 — x, 328 pp. 

This is a very opportune book and affords the best available 
general account of the establishment of Spain's power in America. 
While an accurate and scholarly treatment of the subject, it is not a 
detailed and critical analysis of Spanish development in the New 
World. In fact, it is especially valuable for the very reason that 
it is designed to reach a wide class of readers which a detailed 
and critical work would not interest. For, as the author tells us 
in his Preface, the book is designed "to make clear to ordinary 
readers and to students in high schools and colleges the origin and 
character of the political and economic institutions constructed for 
the government of Spanish America." 

The third chapter, "The Casa de Contrataoion." the fourth, 
"The Audiencia and \'iccroy Illustrated by Mexican Affairs," and 
part of the eleventh. "Spain's Economic Policy in America," have 
already appeared in the Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, 1893, the Yale Review, and tlie Report of the American 
Historical Association, 18^)4, respectively. They arc. however, 
rewritten and largely changed. The Introduction is a spirited 
sketch of some main points in Ihc history of Spain from the time of 
the invasion of the German tribes to the discovery of America, 
It is worth noting how clearly Professor Moses has indicated the 
cause of that peculiar quality of mind which has given the Spanish 
nation "a point of view quite its own." 

The important part that the Jew played in early Spanish history 
and his contribution to the characteristics of the modem Spaniard 
arc thoroughly well (raced. On the whole, the author concludes 
that the period when Spanish territory was divided between the 
Modem and the Christian was the best period of Spanish history, 
and the period when she seemed almut to become not only tlie 
f.ticcessful rival of England as Uic leader in western civilization, 
but when she seemed best able of all western nations to establish 
a high grade of civilization. 

The point of change which led to the gradual decline of Spain 
is accurately arrived at. The absolute control of the church over 
all governmental policies, causing economic and political considera- 
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tions to be thrust aside, had dire consequences. It led to religious 
intolerance. It led, further, to royal absolutism, against which 
religious intolerance had left no spirit of progress and resistance. 
Not only that, but it forced from the kingdom Jews and Moriscoes 
who were the very foundation of Spain's industrial and commercial 
development. 

The discussion of the conditions in Spain is used as a basis in 
order to make clear Spain's dealings with her American colonies. 
The general reader and younger student will find Chapter II on 
General Policy of especial value. Nowhere else is it so clearly 
shown that the King was the sole political superior of 
Spanish America. The great Spanish-American states were 
not colonies, as generally understood. They held the same 
relation to the Spanish Crown as the English colonies 
by 1770 claimed to exist between them and the British Crown. 
The relation was a personal union; from which flows the conse- 
quence that Spanish America could not be administered by the 
general government of Spain. It had to be governed by separate 
tribunals created by the King himself for this sole and special 
purpose. The most important of these was the Council of the 
Indies, which had executive, legislative and judicial powers. 

The rest of Chapter II serves as an introduction to a study of 
another very important agency, the Casa de Contratacion, which 
controlled the economic and commercial regulations of Spanish 
America. The reader will find the chapter on the India House 
(Chapter III) very clearly written and exceedingly interesting. It 
occupies about 40 pages and gives a thorough and lucid explanation 
of the operation of the Casa so little known and so difficult for the 
general reader to understand. It is interesting to notice, in connec- 
tion with the growing importance of the India House, that the 
fitting out of the great Armada of 1588 was, in part, intrusted to 
this organization. 

Chapter IV, on the Audiencia and Viceroy, the reader will also 
find well wTitten. One of the important points brought out 
is the fact that Cortes, after the Conquest of Mexico, established in 
connection with the repartimicntos what was essentially European 
feudalism. Perhaps the most valuable portion of the chapter is 
the part which gives an adequate description of Spanish municipal 
administration in Spanish America, as well as descriptions of the 
system of enconiiendas and of repartimientos. The attitude of 
Mendoza and Las Casas toward these systems which bore so 
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heavily upon the native population is noted. There succeed then 
five chapters whicli will prove very useful to any who desire to see 
the origin of the South American states. Chapter IX, how- 
ever, is perhaps more interesting than the others just mentioned 
because of the famous socialistic experiment of the Jesuits in the 
Rio de ta Plata country. Further illustrations of hfe in these 
missions would have added strength to the account, but the treat- 
ment of this socialistic experiment is eminently fair, which cannot 
be said of most accounts on the subject. 

Passing over Chapter X on the King and the Church, Chapter 
Xi on Spain's Economic Policy, deserves careful study. The key- 
note of this policy was privilege and restriction. The slave trade 
receives considerable attention, and the little known fact is dwelt 
upoti that Spain's policy in 'agriculture as well as commerce was 
restrictive. TIic book closes with an instructive comparison of 
Spanish and English colonics which makes clear a point seldom 
dwelt upon, i. e., that the revolutions in Spanish America against 
the authority of Spain were based on economic considerations. 

On the whole, the book is a valuable one. and well adapted to its 
purpose. Its conclusions arc. in general, correctly drawn, and the 
work is based on accurate and critical study. The style is 
unusually clear and well adapted to the general reader and less 
mature student. The notes arc meagre, and the citations of authori- 
ties comparatively few. Considering the purpose of the book 
this may seem an advantage, but the inquiring student will (eel a 
disappointment on this score. 1'he great value of tlie book lies in 
its correct presentation at this time of the main facts of Spanish 
development in America so that he who runs may read. 
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Mmurirs of the Life and Correspondmce of Henry Reeve, C~B., D.C.L. 
By John Knox L^ughton, M.A., Honorary Kellow of GonviUe 
and Caius College. Cambridge, Professor of Modem History 
in King's College, Lf>ndon. In two volumes. Longmans, 
Green and Company, London, New York and Bombay, 1898. 

The late Henry Reeve had two claims to a place in English 
history, as an eminently useful civil servant and as a publicist His 
chief claim is as a publicist; first as an editorial writer for the Times, 
and the next as the editor of the Edinburgh RnHew, during the 
pericKl when the Edinburgh was an exponent of Whig ideas, and 
before the development of daily journalism in England had deprived 
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both of the old Quarterlies of much of the political influence diat 
they undoubtedly exercised until the sixties. Neither the Edimr 
burgh nor the Quarterly is to-day without influence. But nowada3rs 
events are discussed more quickly than in the palmy days of the 
British Quarterlies. The London daily press is able to attach to 
itself writers of as much ability, and of as much political acumen, 
as those who wrote for the Quarterlies. So are the more important 
provincial daily journals; and with the changed relations between 
Politics and Journalism, and the development of telegraphic foreign 
correspondence, writers in the Quarterlies nowadays have litdc 
advantage as regards information and inspiration over the writers 
in the leading daily newspapers. 

Reeve's editorship of the Edinburgh Review bridged over the 
period of change from the old to tfie new. He succeeded Sir 
George Comewall Lewis as editor in 1885, and continued as editor 
until 1895. He was 82 when he died, and so far as the Edinburgh 
was concerned, he had worked up to the last. He was an excellent 
type of the old school of English publicist; and whether as editorial 
writer for the Times or as editor of the Edinburgh, had an exalted 
view of the importance of his work and its responsibilities. The 
keynote of his ideals was struck early in his career, while he was 
still of the Times staff, in a letter written in 1852 to Lord Granville, 
who had informed him that Louis Napoleon was irritated and 
annoyed beyond measure by the language of the Times, when he, 
as President, was contemplating the sequestration of the Orleans 
property. The "responsibility of journalists," Reeve then wrote to 
Lord Granville, '*is in proportion to the liberty they enjoy. No 
moral obligation can be graver. But their duties are not the same, 
I think, as those of statesmen. To find out the true state of facts, 
to report them with fidelity, to apply to them strict and fixed 
principles of justice, humanity, and law, to inform as far as possible 
the very conscience of nations, and to call down the judgment of 
the world on what is false or base or tyrannical, appear to me to 
be the first duties of those who write. Those upon whom the 
greater part of political action devolves are necessarily governed 
by other rules." 

As an editorial writer for the Times, Reeve states in his journals 
that he enjoyed the power his position conferred of "governing 
public opinion"; and he resigned a well-paid position, and aban- 
doned work which was most congenial to him and which he could 
do while still holding the Clerkship of Appeals, when he could no 
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longer perform it in the spirit of his letter to Lord Granville. This 
was in 1855, after he had been associated with the Times for fifteen 
>'ears, and had written for it nearly 2,500 articles. He was already 
Acting Editor of the Bdinbwrgh Revierv. He had taken that position 
in February, 1855, when Sir George Cornewall Lewis bccatne 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. On ceasing his connection with the 
Times, Reeve was appointed Editor of the Edinburgh, and as his 
letters and journals show, and as is further shown in the apprecia- 
tions of hira by Professor Laugliton and Mr. Lecky, as Editor of 
the Edinburgh he sought to live up to the ideals of his letter. 

Professor Laughton has not stinted himself in regard to space 
in telling the story of the life of Reeve from his letters and journals. 
Two large volumes may at first glance seem more tlian adequate 
to the subject. But while there are here and there letters which 
might have been omitted without loss, and while the journals are 
in places Httle more than the barest itineraries of travel, die volumes 
as a whole arc of permanent value, and throw much light on a 
variety of subjects. 

Reeve, as is well known, was the translator of de Toqueville's 
"Democracy in America," and was for twenty-five years the inti- 
mate friend of de Toquevillc. There are many letters from de 
Toqucville. One of the earliest, written on the zd of March. 1838, 
gives a good picture of de Toqueville's method of literary work. 
"I do not," he wrote, "prepare my work in advance. It is my 
custom only to arrange the plan and the principal ideas, and then 
to follow the current of my thoughts quickly or slowly as ibey 
serve me, so that I never know beforehand how much time or 
how much paper will be needed for what remains to Uc done," 
When Reeve's translation was published in 1840. de Toqueville 
wrote Kevrve in regard lo its reception in England. "I am not 
afraid of criticism." he wrote. "I am quite prepared for it. There 
is but one thing thoroughly annoying to an author — silence." As 
to Reeve's work as a translator, de Troqueville assured him that 
he had rendered his thoughts "in tlieir most delicate shades with 
'a fidelity atid clearness" that seemed to him most perfect. De 
Toquevillc was not witling to set himself up as a judge of Reeve's 
style. He look Madame de Toqueville's word for that, and she 
assured him tliat it was excellent — "clear, simple and, in short, 
exactly what it ought to be for a book on political phihwophy." 

To studenls of the working of English institutions, Profe&sor 
Laughton's sketch of the history and work of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, of which Reeve was first Clerk, and 
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afterward Registrar, is peculiarly valuable, supplemented as it is by 
Reeve's own letters and journals, which give further insight into 
its working and its place in the economy of the British Empire. 
The Judicial Committee was created in 1833. In describing its 
peculiar and manifold functions. Professor Laughton asserts that 
not even excepting the Supreme Court of the United States, there 
is not, and never has been a tribunal in the world which has been 
called upon to administer laws of such variety, extending over so 
large a portion of the earth or affecting such vast multitudes of 
people, as does the Queen in Council through the Judicial Com- 
mittee. Through the influence of the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
President of the Council, Reeve was appointed Qerk in 1837. He 
held the office until 1853, when he was made Registrar, and he 
continued as Registrar until 1887, when he retired, and devoted 
himself exclusively to the editorship of the Edinburgh and to his 
work as literary adviser to the Longmans. Greville, whose Jour- 
nals Reeve edited, was for years his colleague in the Council Office. 

In politics. Reeve's work was almost exclusively behind the 
scenes. It brought him into contact during his long and busy 
life with many of the foremost men in English and European 
politics; and the full record of his life which Professor Laughton 
has set forth will abundantly repay reading to those who care to 
follow the histor)^ of political parties in England from the repeal 
of the Corn Laws until the split in the Liberal party on the Home 
Rule bill in 1886. Reeve was a Whig. He had no sympathy with 
democracy in England or Ireland any more than in the United 
States. He quite despaired of the United States in the closing 
months of Buchanan's Administration. American affairs then 
presented to him "a scandalous scene of corruption, slave trading 
and anarchy;" while in February, 1862, he was convinced that if the 
North defeated the South, reunion would be as far off as ever, and 
that the only safe course for the North was to regard the whole 
campaign as a kind of drawn battle, "and both sides negotiate as to 
terms of separation." 

Reeve and some of his correspondents were nearly as pessimistic 
in regard to England. After the Home Rule split, the Socialist 
programme put forward by the Fabians in 1891 greatly disturbed 
them, and in January of that year the late Lord Derby was lament- 
ing to Reeve that Home Rule, although badly crippled, was still 
capable of a good deal of mischief, and lamenting also that no new 
question was coming forward "except that of strikes, eight hours 
legislation, and Socialism generally." 

EDWARD PORRITT. 

Farmington, Conn. 
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\ Industrial Experiments in the British Colonies of North America, 

By Eleanor L. Lord. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1896 — 

154 PP- 

This monograph presents the results of an investigation into the 
efforts of Great Britain to encourage the production of naval stores 
in the American colonies. In its preparation the author has utiHzcd, 
with evident care and industry, the Board of Trade Papers in the 
Public Record Office in London. Students of American economic 
history will feel special interest in the materials furnished by Miss 
Lord's labors in a field that has remained so largely unwortcd. 

In accordance with her established colonial policy, Great Britain 
desired to find in America the largest possible market for her 
manufactures, and especially for the products of her woolen 
industry. The trade between the colonies and tlie mother country 
generally rcstilted in a balance of indebtedness due to English 
merchants, for the colonists desired to purchase freely large 
quantities of imported comforts and luxuries. This balance must 
be made good in some way or other, and it was settled largely by * 
shipments of coin which the colonists secured from tlicir trade with I 
Holland. Spain. France, and the West Indies. But here a difficulty" 
was encountered. The Navigation Acts made the greater part of 
this trade unlawful; and, in spite of const-int evasion, tended lO 
repress the commerce of the colonies and to make it more difficult 
to secure the means of paying for the supplies imported from 
England. Thus the Navigation Arts tended to defeat the settled 
purpose of the mother country to enlarge the colonial markets for 
its manufactured products, J 

If the colonies could have been induced to devote more attention I 
to the production of naval stores, this difficulty would have been ] 
obviated. Such stores would have found a large and increasinf^ 
market in Great Britain, and would have furnished the colonists 
with the means of paying for larger purchases of English products. 
Moreover, if it had been possible to draw from tlie colonics adequate 
supplies of naval stores. Great Britain would have been no longer 
dependent upon the Baltic countries for these commodities, whicfi 
were so vitally important to its commercial and naval interests. 
From the [Kjini of view of the mother country, therefore, it seemed 
desirable to encourage tlie production of naval stores in the colonies. 

Early in the seventeenth century, the rich forests of the Atlantic 
seaboard had attracted attention, and it had been suggested that 
[naval supplies might be produced advantageously in the plantations. 
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Masts were exported from New England as early as 1635, and 
eighteen years later the Council of State considered various means 
of removing the difficulties that attended the importation of tar, 
masts, deals, etc. from the colonies. These obstacles were, first, 
duties imposed by the mother country; second, the high cost of 
labor in the new settlements; and third, the heavy freight charges 
for transporting such bulky products across the Atlantic. This 
last difficulty was, perhaps, the most important, for two or three 
voyages could be made to Norway or to the Baltic for every one 
made to America. In spite of all obstacles, however, New Hamp- 
shire and the settlements in Maine began to export considerable 
quantities of masts, while Carolina produced not a little pitch and 
tar for export. 

In 1697, the newly established Board of Trade and Plantations 
sent commissioners to New England to investigate the subject of 
naval supplies, but little was accomplished in this manner. Then 
two attempts were made to form chartered companies to engage 
in the production of such stores, but the hesitancy of the Board, 
and determined opposition on the part of the colonists, frustrated 
such efforts. Another project was advanced in 1710. It was 
proposed to settle bodies of poor emigrants in regions suitable 
for the production of naval stores, and to develop systematically 
the production of these articles. Governor Hunter succeeded in 
establishing such a settlement in New York, but the only tangible 
result of his labors was a heavy bill of expense. 

But the War of the Spanish Succession and the formation of a 
Swedish company that monopolized the Baltic trade in naval stores 
finally brought this subject to the attention of Parliament. In 1705, 
an act was passed by which bounties were offered on the importa- 
tion of tar, pitch, hemp, masts, yards, and bowsprits, produced in 
the colonies. Under this law there occurred a considerable increase 
in colonial exports of pitch, tar, and turpentine. But the experi- 
ment was an expensive one for the British Navy, which, between 
1713 and 1717, paid out £90,544 in premiums, while it secured less 
than eight thousand barrels of colonial tar and pitch. In 1722 
another act removed all duties upon wood, planks, and timber, 
imported directly from the plantations; so that colonial producers 
were given an advantage in the English market. This act also 
prescribed the methods that must be followed in manufacturing all 
tar for which bounties might be sought. This last feature of the 
law of 1722 served to extinguish what little interest the original 
bounty law had excited in the naval supply industry. 
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By this time, moreover, shipbuilding, commerce, and various 
branches of manufactures had developed sufficiently in several of 
Ihe colonies to absorb the attention of the people. This fact 
rendered all the more futile the efforts of the home government 
to divert colonial industry into the production of naval stores. 
Other chapters of the monograph are devoted to the development 
of the lumber industry in New England, and the futile efforts of the 
home government to preserve the valuable ship timber in the 
forests. These require no special mention. 

In Ihe bibliography. Miss Lord seems to have overlooked 
Oldmixon's British Empire in America and Douglass's Summary 
of the British Settlements. Both of these works discuss the trade 
in naval stores. On page 127, the name of Joseph Jenks is changed 
to "Joseph Jenkins." On page 135, discussing the period of paper 
money inflation in New England, the author says: "The following 
table {of Boston exchanges) will serve to indicate the rapidity of the 
depreciation of paper currency, which had been issued originally 
to pay for the Canadian expeditions in the late war, and which 
continued to be received and ArU ai par by tnain force, until it was 
redeemed in specie paid over to Massachusetts by Parliament for 
the ransom of Louisburg." The reader can hardly fail lo wonder 
how a currency whose rapid depreciation is admitted in the first 
clause of this sentence, could have been "held at par by main force." 
or by anything else. But such criticisms do not detract from the 
value of the monograph as a useful investigation into hitherto 
unused sotirces of information concerning the colonial trade in 
naval stores. 

CHARLES ;. BULt/)CK. 
Cornell Univenity. 

Zts Iniuiirus monopelis^ei aux Atats-l/ni]. Par Paul dc RousieraJ 
Paris, Armand Colin & Cic, 1S98 — i2mo, 332 pp. 

There are very (ew subjects at the present time in which 1 
masses of the people arc more interested, or on which there i 
more divergent opinions, than that of trusts. It is still too ( 
for a comprehensive work on the subject to be written, and the I 
task which M. Rousicrs has set for himself is to trace the develop- 
ment of a few of the most typical instances, and from the causes 
which have led to their failure or continued success to deduce the 
probable future of this most pronounced form of concentration. 
The first portion of the work is largely historical, and deals with 
the trusts in oil, coal, sugar, steel, whiskey and cordage. Leaving 
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this, he devotes a chapter to those industries where the possibilities 
of monopoly are based upon the possession of patent rights, and 
another to the ^wa^-public enterprises, where the field for compe- 
tition is necessarily limited. It is in the concluding chapter that 
the author draws the lessons gained from his observations. He 
finds that the complicity of the railroads, the protective tariff 
legislation and patents have been the sine qua non of the successful 
attempts to form trusts. The first of th.ese springs from a lack of 
public authority, in turning over to individuals powers that should 
be exercised by the State. In so doing, we are suffering from 
what he is pleased to call "an abuse of the principle of hisses faire." 
The protective system, on the contrary, is the result of the exag- 
gerated use of the power of the state which takes from the whole 
people the rights and benefits that should be theirs and delivers 
them into the hands of the favored few. It is along this line that 
lies the great danger of the future. The natural limit to which 
prices can rise is no longer kept down by free foreign importation. 
Competition is at least removed, if not prevented from this quarter. 
This limit may be reached, as was the case with the Wire Nail Trust 
when it was found that the goods produced by this organization 
could be sent to England and returned with the addition of the 
import duties and still be sold at a price lower than that demanded 
by the Trust. The granting of patent rights is a proper field for the 
use of public authority since it is beneficial to industry. 

From the economic standpoint M. Rousiers thinks that trusts 
have been a benefit to the community, but politically they are a 
menace to the country. He draws a vivid picture of the corruption 
of State legislatures and city councils, by the means of skilfully 
distributed shares. He is glad to see that the indiscriminate g^rant- 
ing of franchises by the city authorities has passed, and that the 
public now draws the benefit of part of the returns that formeriy 
entered the pockets of the shareholders. As public sentiment is 
opposed to trusts, he expects that in time most of them will pass 
away. Where the monopoly is founded upon natural causes, as is 
the case with the Standard Oil Company, there seems to be the 
possibility for a long-continued existence, but where they are 
propped up by artificial means they are clearly doomed. If this is 
the end in view, then the repeal of the present tariff legislation 
would sweep away most of the unnatural means by which at present 
prices are kept above the competitive level. 

WM. B. BAILEY. 
Yale University. 
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La Participation aux Bcnifices. Par Emile WaxweUer. Paris, A. 
Rousseau, 1898 — 8vo. 320 pp. 

In 1895 M. le Comtc cic Chambrun, the well known Frendi phil- 
anlhropist, offered a prize of 25.000 francs for ttie best essay on the 
subject of profit-sharing. The committee entrusted with the 
examination of some twenty-five MSS., which were submitted in.^ 
competition, decided to divide this sum into three prizes, the f 
and largest of which (12,000 francs) was voted to the volun 
named above. M. Waxwciler is at the head of a bureau in the ' 
Belgian Labor Department; he is the author of two smaller 
volumes on "High Wages in the United States." and the "Regula- 
tion of Sunday work in Switzerland." He writes here as a sincere 
but not bigoted believer in profit-sharing, whose hopies of its future 
are moderate, bul who is cotivinced that it is a system economically 
sound and morally commendable, and nmst therefore make its way, 
however gradually. 

The programme for the Chambrun competition called for essays 
which should supplement, not repeat, earlier works on the subject, 1 
and should pay especial allenlion to the legal aspects of participa-d 
tion. As the latter matter is comparatively easy of dcterminatioi 
the fullest possible exposition of the fortunes of tlie system in laM 
years, especially in the decade 1886-1896, would have seemed to b 
the line to commend itself to the favorable judgment of the^ 
committee. To our surprise. M. Waxweiler. despite his travels in 
tliis country and Europe, has made no attempt to take a more 
recent census than M. A. Trombcrt's or my own {1888): he records 
no observations made in visits to profit-sharing establishments, 
and his work larks that freshness which would come from detailed 
study of new instances, while it can lay claims to no other merits 
of style than clearness and logical order. The two diagrams show-J 
ing the development of profit-sharing according to decades i 
countries since 1841, are the most novel feature of the book, bdl 
unfortunately, they cannot be said to be the most obviously tn 
worthy, as the figures set down are not supported by tables of casei 
and successful and unsuccessful instances are lumped to show tfn^ 
"development" (which thus means only trials, fortunate or unfortu- 
nate) of the system. 

M. Waxweiler's most animated pages are those in which he 
refutes the scholastic objections to participation made by M. Paul 
l^roy-Bcaulicu in his last great treatise, on Economics. This 
distinguished savant rests his present argument (he has previously 
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favored others as more potent) on the assumption that profits are 
purely the creation of the entrepreneur^ and hence it is morally 
wrong, as well as economically improper, for the employee to 
touch them in any degree. M. Waxweiler shows us that profits, on 
the other hand, are diminished before the balance sheet is made 
up, by the subtraction of sums destined for other factors in the 
industry, and that there is no logical gap between this process and 
a later subtraction in favor of the workman. "Le dividende," he 
well says, "n'est pas un fonds privilegie, et ce n'est point un 
sacrilege economique d'y toucher." It is in this second part of his 
work on participation from the point of view of economic science, 
that M. Waxweiler's chief merits are shown. He analyses the 
whole process with great sobriety and candor. Reaching no novel 
results (which would, indeed, be out of the question), he has 
traversed familiar ground with an independent mind and a candid 
temper. 

The part of the work devoted to the legal aspects of participation 
does as well with this field as its infertility will allow. That the 
agreement to share profits is a common-law agreement; that it is 
in the control of the employer, since he has proposed it and reserved 
for himself the right of modification or abrogation at pleasure; and 
that the employee who disregards the rules can have no legal 
action against the employer for a bonus withheld for this reason — 
these points, to mention no others, are sufficiently obvious to an 
ordinary capacity. As the programme called for a special study 
of this part of the subject, the abundance of more or less learned 
terms in which M. Waxweiler has expounded truths almost self- 
evident is not inexcusable. But, as we have said, it is in the general 
economic exposition of participation — not in his rather meagre 
array of facts and instances, or in his skillful presentation of what 
little law there is concerned with profit-sharing — that the main 
force of this essay lies; doubtless this was the chief reason for the 
distinction conferred upon it by the judges. 

NICHOLAS p. OILMAN. 
Meadville, Penn. 
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Railway Economics. By H. T. Neweomb. Chief of the Section of 
Freight Rates in the division of Statistics of the U. S. Dep't of 
Agriculture. Philadelphia, Railway World Publishing Co., 
1898—152 pp. 

This is a collection of papers originally published in the Railway ' 
World, but well worth reprinting in book form. Nowhere else is 
tiie recent historj' of American railroad traffic so compactly pre- 
sented to the reader. The author has collected his facts with care; 
he has an excellent sense of proportion; his conclusions arc 
generally sound. 

In the attempt to treat so many topics it is not surprising that 
a few errors of tact or judgment should occur. The outstanding 
capitalization of the railroads of the United States he puts about 
$1,000,000,000 too high, by including stocks and bonds which are 
held in the treasury of other roads. In this, he but follows the 
autliority of the Interstate Commerce Commission; but it is none 
the less a violation of fundamental principles to count liabilities 
subsisting between members of a group as outstanding liabilities ■ 
of the group as a whole. In dealing with income (p. 23) the author j 
shows that he is acquainted with this theory; he probably has 
had his attention called to its full scope as applied to capital 
accounts. In his treatment of pools, he does not fully grasp the 
difference of purpose between Uie joint rate sheet, which is essen- 
tially an agreement between principals, and the division of traffic, 
which is chiefly a means of protecting the principals against the I 
consequences arising from irregularity of their agents. Nor 1 
docs the method adopted for justifying tlie system of charging J 
what the traffic will bear seem a very practical one. The assump- [ 
lions made in Chapter XII are confessedly not realized in practice. 
A theory based ui>on them, therefore, makes the impression of hang> 
ing in the air; and the final statement of principles deduced from 
it (p. 88) seems at once less clear and less convincing than that 
which results from more concrete presentations of the case by 
riters like Alexander or Acworth. But these criticisms, all taken 
'together, are not fundamental enough to affect the general merit 
■of the work. A. T. n. 
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